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THE  COMING  OF  THE  YEAR 


First  comes  the  crescent  moon 
The  golden  stars 
Are  with  us  all  night  long. 

The  crimson  bars 
Deepen,  and  stretch  across 
The  eastern  sky — 

The  old  is  passed  away, 

The  new  is  nigh. 


We  know  not  what  a  day 
Avails  to  bring, 

Nor  what  the  winter  hides 
From  eyes  of  spring. 
He  is  a  seer  most  bold 
Who  dares  foretell 
A  year’s  events,  but  this — 
“  All  shall  be  well.” 


So  much  at  least  we  know. 
Since  God  rules  all — 
The  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
The  calm,  the  squall. 
The  pleasure  and  the  pain. 
Fights  lost  or  won, 

God  rules  the  world  for  love 
His  will  be  done. 


Come  to  us,  glad  young  year. 
As  thou  art  sent ; 

We  shall  be  much  enriched 
Ere  thou  be  spent; 

God  ladens  thee  with  gifts 
For  us  to  take. 

Shall  we  not  welcome  all 
For  His  love’s  sake  ? 


And  you  and  I,  and  all. 

Have  naught  to  fear, 
Christ  will  abide  with  us 
Throughout  the  year; 
Fair  are  the  summer  flowers 
And  winter  snow. 

And  some  good  every  day 
We  each  shall  know. 


Marianne  Farningham,  in  Christian  World,  London. 
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Hail  to  the  new  born  year !  Look,  how  it 
comes  out  of  the  East,  rising  like  the  sun  to 
shed  its  light  over  the  world !  We  watch  the 
seasons  as  they  wax  and  wane,  as  the  watchmen 
of  old  time,  standing  like  sentinels  on  the 
walls,  passed  the  word  from  one  to  the  other, 
“Watchman,  what  of  the  night?”  to  receive 
the  answer,  “The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night.”  So  the  days  and  years  come  and  go, 
till  we  pass  over  into  that  eternal  light  where 
there  eh^ll*’be*’eun-Vising8"aDd  sun  settings  no 


Although  we  welcome  the  New  Year  with  re¬ 
joicing,  yet  it  is  mingled  with  a  saanese  at  the 
thought  of  how  little  we  have  made  of  the  year 
that  is  ended;  of  ail  its  errors  and  mistakes; 
with  the  regret  intensified  in  the  reflection  that 
the  year  is  over  and  gone,  and  that  it  can  never 
return.  Other  years  will  follow  it,  and  we  may 
still  be  among  the  living,  but  that  year — the 
last  year— will  never  return.  For  that  we  can 
only  pour  out  our  hearts  in  repentance  for  all 
neglected  duties,  our  errors  and  our  sins,  while 
we  pray  God  to  guide  us  in  the  year  to  come; 
that  we  may  step  more  cautiously  as  we  are 
drawing  nearer  to  the  end. 

This  sober  reflection  may  be  applied  to  public 
as  well  as  to  private  affaire.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  half  the  people  of  this  city  have  been  in 
a  state  of  disappointment  at  the  issue  of  the  late 
election — full  of  anger,  and  of  righteous  anger— 
at  a  result  which  might  have  been  avoided  if 
some  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  had 
thought  less  of  their  party,  and  mure  of  the 
real  welfare  of  the  city  of  which  they  profess  to 
be  so  proud.  They  must  suffer  for  what  they 
have  brought  upon  themselves!  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  those  who  have  fought  a  good  tight 
should  go  moaning  and  moping  over  the  issue. 
We  have  done  our  duty,  and  now  let  us  turn  to 
the  future  and  go  about  our  business— which 
is  not  merely  our  private  affairs,  but  includes 
public  business,  and  the  Loid’s  business  also— 
no  part  of  which  should  be  forgotten. 

We  must  not  be  always  reflecting  on  our¬ 
selves,  not  even  on  our  sins.  The  Lord  does 
not  care  so  much  about  oar  sine  as  that  we 
should  do  better  hereafter.  So,  having  cleared 
our  consciences  by  confession  and  repentance, 
let  us  turn  ourselves  to  the  future,  hastening 
on  what  we  have  to  do,  knowing  that  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  Not  what 
the  past  has  been,  but  what  the  future  shall  be, 
is  the  question  for  us  to  consider.  As  to  our 
faults  and  blunders  (the  Lord  knoweth  how 
many  they  are)  but  even  if  they  were  acts  almost 
criminal,  the  best  use  of  them  would  be  to 
throw  them  overboard,  and  let  them  be  carried 
away  in  the  current  of  time,  that  rushes  over  us 
like  a  mighty  river,  sweeping  them  into  obliv- 


But  in  the  review  of  the  past,  or  plans  for 
the  future,  we  must  not  be  content  with  our 
poor  little  personalities.  We  look  around  upon 
our  country,  and  see  that  she  is  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  apparently  entering  upon  a 
new  period  of  great  prosperity,  for  which  we 
should  give  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

Turning  from  affairs  at  home  to  those  abroad, 
the  prospect  for  the  year  to  come-  is  not  reassur¬ 
ing.  There  are  clouds  all  round  the  horizon. 
Last  year  what  seemed  at  tirst  a  small  matter, 
the  revolt  in  the  island  of  Crete,  led  to  the  war 
between  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  it  was  feared 
might  extend  to  other  countries,  but  was  Anally 
shut  up  to  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  This  year 
begins  with  peace :  there  is  not  in  all  Europe 
a  sound  of  war.  But  while  all  is  quiet  there, 
signs  of  trouble  appear  in  Africa  and  in  Asia, 
which  lead  all  the  powers  to  strengthen,  not 
their  armies  so  much  as  their  navies.  There  is 
a  general  craze  for  the  extension  of  dominion 
by  the  acquisition  of  foreign  dependences.  It 
is  not  enough  that  Russia  has  half  of  Europe 
and  all  the  North  of  Asia,  but  she  must  cut  a 
large  slice  out  of  the  East  of  China.  As  her 
Trans-Siberian  railroad  advances  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  towards  the  Paciflc,  she  must  have  ports  and 
harbors  for  the  great  fleets  that  she  intends  to 
keep  in  those  boundless  waters.  She  has  already 
Vladivostock,  but  it  is  frozen  up  part  of  the 
year,  and  she  must  choose  one  many  degrees 
farther  South,  which  would  force  her  to  cross 
the  territory  of  China,  of  which  Russia  assumes 
to  be  the  friend  and  protector ! 

As  for  England,  she  is  everywhere,  in  all  the 
quarters  of  the  habitable  globe,  on  every  conti¬ 
nent,  and  on  every  sea.  And  France,  jealous  of 
such  a  vast  dominion,  has  seized  the  great 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  has  large  possessions 
to  the  South  of  China,  which  she  has  wrung 
from  the  weakness  of  Siam. 

And  now  comes  Germany,  which  has  long 
been  afflicted  with  what  its  people  call  “earth- 
hunger,”  and  would  share  with  England  in  East¬ 
ern  poeseesione.  As  England  has  Hong  Kong, 
within  a  few  hours’  sailing  of  the  great  city  of 
Canton,  why  should  not  Germany  have  a  harbor 
on  the  coast  of  the  vast  empire  of  China  ? 

While  these  are  the  plane  of  European  govern¬ 
ments,  a  new  power  has  risen  in  the  Far  East 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  An  em¬ 
pire  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  history,  has 
suddenly  stepped  out  of  its  seclusion  into  the 
rank  of  modern  States,  that  may  claim  a  part  in 
the  division  of  Eastern  Asia.  Japan,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas,  naturally  thinks  that  she 
has  a  right  to  recognition  on  the  great  ocean 
that  rolls  around  her  shores.  But  three  years 
ago  she  gave  a  wholly  unexpected  display  of 
her  power.  When  she  ventured  into  war  with 
China,  it  was  thought  that  she  was  rushing  upon 
de8tructl'>v'  But  she  knew  her  own  power  better 
man  we  d,  'ud  to  the  amazement  of  the  world. 
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instead  of  being  annihilated,  she  came  out  vic¬ 
torious,  and  inflamed  with  a  consciousness  of  her 
power  on  both  land  and  sea.  Now  she  is  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  but  she  has  apparently 
adopted  as  her  motto,  “In  peace  prepare  for 
war!”  She  is  using  the  great  indemnity  that 
was  wrung  from  China,  to  the  creation  of  a 
navy.  Some  of  the  greatest  ironclads  that  are 
now  being  built  in  the  ship  yards  of  Great 
Britain,  are  intended  for  the  other  side  of  the 
globe:  and  that  Japan  knows  how  to  use  them, 
she  has  already  proved.  Surrounded  by  the  sea, 
the  people  along  the  coast  are  born  sailors  as 
much  as  those  born  on  Cape  Cod.  In  every 
harbor  their  little  boats  may  be  seen  skimming 
over  the  waters,  from  which,  when  need  comes, 
they  can  mount  into  larger  ships  and  sail  out 
fearlessly  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Paciflc. 

In  any  estimate  of  naval  power  we  must  take 
account  of  the  immeasurable  difference  between 
the  battle  ships  of  to  day,  and  those  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century. 

Four  years  ago  I  was  in  Africa,  though  in 
eight  of  Europe,  just  at  the  headland  which 
looks  down  at  once  upon  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic.  Across  the  straits  was  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  A  friend  who  lives  in  Tangier, 
had  taken  me  out  for  a  ride  over  the  hills,  and 
as  we  came  to  this  outlook,  we  reined  up  our 
horses,  and  he  said,  pointing  across  the  waters 
to  the  Spanish  coast,  There  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  /’’  That  was  ninety  years 
before.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  when  he  first 
came  to  live  in  Tangier,  there  was  a  native 
of  the  country  of  great  age,  who  remembered 
distinctly  the  battle,  in  which  it  seemed  to  his 
boy’s  eyes  that  there  were  a  hundred  ships,  that 
were  cannonading  one  another  all  day  long  I 
It  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles 
of  history.  _ 

But  (this  may  be  imputed  to  American  van¬ 
ity)  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  might  have 
been  the  result,  if  when  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  were  forming  in  line  of  battle  there 
had  come  along  a  lubberly  sea-monster  that 
hardly  raised  its  head  above  the  angry  waters, 
with  a  turtle  back,  on  which  all  the  guns  of  the 
English  fleet  made  no  impression,  but  that 
moved  about  quietly,  “ramming”  one  ship  and 
another,  till  it  sent  the  Victory,  with  the  great 
Admiral  in  her,  to  the  bottom  !  Such  is  what 
might  have  been,  and  what  naval  oflicers  tell 
me,  probably  would  have  been,  if  the  Monitor 
had  been  afloat  to  take  part  ia  the  great  conflict. 
That  new  sea-power — whose  sudden  appearance 
on  the  ocean  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  our 
Civil  War  perhaps  saved  our  Republic,  if  it  had 
appeared  off  the  Spanish  coast  less  than  sixty 
years  before,  might  have  saved  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets,  and  with  them  the  sea-power  of 
Napoleon,  and  changed  the  fate  of  Europe. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  our  New  Year’s 
homily  on  the  danger  of  war,  or  the  hope  of 
peace,  in  the  year  that  is  just  begun  ?  It  has 
everything  to  do.  For  my  argument  is  that  the 
more  destructive  are  the  instruments  of  war, 
the  greater  m  the  prospect  of  peace  !  Nations 
do  not  rush  into  war  unless  they  feel  confident 
of  victory.  France  went  to  war  with  Prussia  in 
1870,  because  she  was  infatuated  by  the  memory 
of  former  victories.  Napoleon  the  First  had 
annihilated  the  Prussian  army  in  the  single 
battle  of  Jena,  and  marched  in  triumph  to  Ber¬ 
lin  :  why  should  not  history  be  repeated  in  the 
march  of  Napoleon  the  Third  ?  And  so  she 
rushed  into  war,  and  got  a  lesson  that  has  kept 
her  from  any  further  warlike  demonstrations 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Thr^*ls''norS^ery  high  moral  lesson,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  a  lesson  that  nations  have  to  be 
taught  as  well  as  individuals.  There  is  no 
power  in  Europe,  not  even  Germany  or  Russia, 
that  can  break  the  peace  of  the  world  without 
endangering,  not  its  own  existence,  but  its  posi¬ 


tion  among  the  powers  of  the  world.  Ashamed 
as  we  may  be  to  confess  it,  all  nations  are  re¬ 
strained  from  haughtiness  and  contempt  of 
others  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  consequences. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  masses  as  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  sometimes  nothing  is  so  good  for 
pride  as  to  have  a  fall. 

Lord  Dufferin  tells  a  good  story  of  a  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso,  who  was  always  taking  airs~?f 
superiority,  and  cowing  those  about  hioTinto  a 
certain  deference  by  resenting  the  slightest 
offense  to  his  dignity,  by  an  appeal  to  arms! 
With  this  rule  of  life  he  sent  a  challenge  to  a 
man  who  was  so  modest  and  quiet,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  imagined  that  he  should  have  the 
courage  to  return  any  answer  but  one  of  con- 
feseion,  so  abject  as  to  ward  off ~the  terrible 
wrath  of  hie  challenger. 

But  to  hie  surprise  and  amazement  the  meek 
little  man  “fired  up,”  (as  quiet  men  sometimes 
do)  and  accepted  the  challenge  with  especial 
insistence  that  it  should  not  be  a  sham-battle, 
but  with  the  specific  agreement  on  both  sides 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  of  seconds, 
who  should  drag  the  combatants  apart  at  the 
first  scratch,  but  that,  they  should  fight  on  and 
on  till  one  or  the  other  was  dead  ! 

This  was  giving  a  new  turn  to  the  matter,  at 
which  Bombastee  withdrew  with  ineffable  scorn 
of  his  antagonist  saying  proudly,  “  Then  I  won’t 
fiaht  !"  which  the  teller  of  the  story  thought 
was  a  wise  answer,  with  the  only  misfortune, 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  this  beforehand,  and 
saved,  not  only  his  worthless  body,  but  hig 
shame  and  humiliation  1 

It  is  no  imputation  upon  the  power  or  the 
courage  of  any  people,  to  say  that  the  greatest 
barrier  to  war  is  the  fear  that  it  may  bring  rev. 
elations  of  weakness  where  it  felt  strong.  Eng 
land ‘is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  on  the 
sea.  Its  fleet  is  perhaps  double  that  of  France, 
which,  of  course,  would  give  an  immense  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  outbreak  of  any  war.  But  even  this 
magnificent  fieet  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once, 
as  it  must  be  to  protect  an  Empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets.  So  even  Enirland  has  its 
limitations,  a  caution  to  use  prudence  as  well  as 
justice  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  With  this 
caution,  the  more  of  armies  and  navies  there 
are,  the  greater  the  assurance  that  there 
will  be  peace  throughout  the  world. 

’  The  fiow  of  time  is  like  the  fiowing  of  a  river 
— it  is  never  interrupted  for  a  moment.  The 
instant  that  we  let  so  of  a  dav.  or  a  vear.  or  a 
century,  we  enter  on  another.  So  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  star  that  sets 
on  one  horizon  instantly  rises  on  another ;  and 
the  evening  hymn  is  but  an  introduction  to  the 
morning  hymn  ;  as  the  soft  outbreatbing  of  the 
one  grows  fainter  and  fainter  till  it  dies  away, 
but  only  to  begin  anew  till  it  swells  into  the 
sounds  of  awaking  life  and  hope  that  welcome  in 
the  new  born  day,  or  the  new  born  year.  And 
so  it  seemed  not  inappropriate,  that  the  first 
time  we  came  together  in  the  dear  old  church  on 
Madison  Square,  so  precious  to  us  from  its  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  choir 
should  Bing  the  lines  of  Tennyson,  which  in 
their  tender  sadness  for  the  day  that  is  gone,  do 
but  prefigure  the  light  that  is  rising  to  go  no 
more  down  forever : 

Sunset  and  evenirK  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  I 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  thit  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark ! 

For,  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 


DB.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation  when  writing  about  a  man  whose 
power  of  absorbing  books  reminds  one  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  whose  power  of  producing  books 
rapidly  reminds  us  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Philip 
Schaff  was  a  theological  teacher  in  Berlin  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  and  at  seventy- three  he  was 
a  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York,  with  a  brain  and  pen  as  tireless  as 
ever.  During  that  half  century  he  was  the 
foremost  church-historian  on  this  continent; 
he  led  the  work  of  the  “Sabbath  Committee”; 
he  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  “Evangelical 
Alliance”  ;  he  edited  volumes  of  hymnology  and 
wrote  catechisms  for  children ;  he  filled  pro¬ 
fessorships  in  two  Theological  Seminaries  and 
lectured  on  ecclesiastical  history  in  others;  he 
published  thirty-one  volumes,  and  scores  of 
addresses  and  pamphlets,  and  edited  two  im¬ 
mense  commentaries;  he  was  the  indefatigable 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Bible  Revision ; 
and  he  crossed  the  ocean  fourteen  times  as  a 
fraternal  inter-nuncio  between  the  churches  of 
Europe  and  America !  His  prodigious  capacity 
for  work  made  old  Dr.  Sam  Johnson  seem  an 
idler,  and  his  variety  of  encyclopedic  attain¬ 
ments  and  literary  activities  were  fairly  a  match 
for  Gladstone. 

No  American  of  our  day  had  such  a  vast  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  celebrated  people.  Dr. 
Schaff  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Tholuck, 
Neander,  Godet,  Hengstenberg  and  Dorner ;  he 
was  one  day  in  familiar  converse  with  Dean 
Stanley  in  Westminster  Abbey,  another  day  with 
Gladstone,  another  day  with  Tischendorf  at 
Leipsic,  another  day  with  the  “Old  Catholic” 
Dollinger  at  Bonn,  another  day  with  Prince 
Metternich  at  Vienna,  and  another  day  with 
Dr.  Pusey  at  r\xford.  The  promise,  “he  shall 
stand  before  kings,”  was  often  fulfilled  with 
him ;  the  veteran  Kaiser  Willhelm  had  him  at 
the  royal  table  and  gave  him  a  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  interview ;  the  King  and  Queen  and  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark  came  on  the  platform  to 
congratulate  him  after  one  of  his  eloquent 
speeches,  and  the  Queen  of  Greece  was  one  of 
his  correspondents.  He  shook  hands  with  more 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  all  denominations 
and  all  nationalities  than  any  man  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  as  cordially  treated  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  as  he  was  by  Bismarck  at 
Berlin,  or  by  the  old  Russian  arch-priest,  Preo- 
brashensky  at  Moscow. 

Philip  Schaff  had  the  advantage  of  being  born 
in  poverty;  for  nearly  all  the  men  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  this  world  were  cradled  on 
the  rocks,  and  very  few  great  words  have  issued 
from  mouths  that  ha  I  “a  gold  spoon  in  them.” 
His  father  was  an  humble  carpenter  in  Chur, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Canton  of  Granbundten  in 
Switzerland.  Four  years  ago  on  my  way  to  the 
Engadine  I  spent  a  night  at  Chur,  but  found 
that  none  of  his  family  were  left  there,  and  an 
old  resident  of  the  town  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Schaff!  His  godly  mother  lived  to 
enjoy  the  fame  of  her  distinguished  son,  aud 
died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  seven.  At  the 
last  visit  that  Dr.  Schaff  paid  to  her,  he  admin¬ 
istered  to  her  the  Holy  Communion  in  her  room, 
and  he  says  that  it  was  “one  of  the  most  solemn 
hours  of  my  life.”  When  fifteen  years  old, 
young  Philip  Schaff  slung  his  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  started  off  on  foot  to  Korntbal,  in 
Wurtemberg,  where  he  entered  the  boys’  acad¬ 
emy.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Gymnasium  at 
Stuttgart  and  finally  to  the  University  of  Tubin¬ 
gen.  At  Berlin  he  completed  his  studies  and 
in  his  student  days  began  his  intimacy  with 
the  saintly  Tholuck  and  the  erudite  Neander. 
From  the  start  he  was  thoroughly  evangelical 
in  his  faith,  and  was  never  poisoned  by  the 
miasma  of  German  rationalism ;  he  “kept  the 
faith,”  and  the  faith  kept  him. 
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To  his  mother  and  hie  native  mountain  air, 
Dr.  Schaff  owed  the  vigorous  constitution  which 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  such  a  marvellous 
amount  of  labor  without  breaking  down.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  I  enjoyed  a 
delightful  intimacy  with  him,  and  often  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  my  wonder  that  he  could  per¬ 
form  such  intellectual  feats  in  the  way  of  hard 
study  and  rapid  composition.  He  attributed  it 
to  his  power  of  concentration ;  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  he  “intended  hie  mind’’  on  his  work. 
But  on  the  451st  page  of  his  recently  published 
biography,  occurs  one  short  sentence  that  most 
readers  would  not  notice,  that  telle  the  secret. 
Hie  eon  telle  us  that  “he  was  a  sound  sleeper, 
and  the  moment  he  touched  hie  head  to  the 
pillow  he  sank  into  sleep.’’  Mr.  Gladstone 
attributes  his  own  mental  longevity  to  the  same 
cause.  It  is  want  of  sleep  that  kills  off  brain¬ 
workers  before  their  time. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  Dr.  Schaff  inti¬ 
mately,  one  of  hie  most  attractive  points  was 
hie  jovial  humor,  and  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote.  How  often,  when  he  sat  down  to  a 
table,  would  he  tell  how  hie  old  friend  Neander, 
when  asked  to  say  grace  at  a  dinner  where  roast 
pig  was  the  chief  dish,  very  gravely  said,  “Oh, 
Lord,  if  Thou  canet  bless  under  the  new  dispen¬ 
sation  what  Thou  didst  curse  under  the  old 
dispensation,  then  graciously  bless  this  leetle 
pig;  Amen.’’  One  morning  when  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yosemite,  I  went  out  with  Dr.  Schaff  in 
a  boat  on  Mirror  Lake,  and  as  a  slight  cloud 
floated  over  the  “Great  Dome,  ’’  he  was  reminded 
of  “Han’s  Breitman’s  party,’’  and  repeated  that 
funny  poem  verbatim.  A  more  cheerful  spirit 
than  hie  I  never  knew. 

Greater  than  the  Church  historian,  greater 
than  the  Theological  professor,  greater  than  the 
organizer  of  Sabbath  Committee  or  Evangelical 
Alliance,  was  Philip  Schaff,  the  man  and  the 
Christian.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ,  Among 
all  the  godly  men  I  have  known,  1  put  Dr, 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Dr,  Charles  Hodge,  and 
Dr.  Schaff  near  the  top  of  my  Calendar  of 
Saints.  Skinner  was  conscience;  Hodge  was 
humility;  Schaff  was  love. 

The  recent  biography  of  Dr.  Schaff  by  his 
son.  Professor  David  S.  Schaff  -and  published 
by  the  Scribner’s--ie  a  model  of  beautiful, 
graceful,  and  satisfactory  narrative  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  career.  Some  parts  of  it  started  my 
tears.  As  I  read  the  noble  story,  I  2an  see 
the  dear  old  roan  again  seated  at  the  table  in 
the  Rock-reading-room  at  Mohonk  in  the  early 
summer  morn.  His  bright  eye  is  on  hie  books. 
His  pen  is  in  bis  hand.  Ihe  prayer  bell  sounds 
from  the  tower,  and  the  pen  is  dropped.  He 
hastens  into  the  assembled  company  in  the  par¬ 
lor,  and  grasping  his  hymn-book,  breaks  into 
the  tide  of  praise.  That  sweet,  rich,  cheerful 
voice  has  now  passed  into  the  “new  song’’  of 
the  redeemed  in  the  heavenly  climes.  He  has 
found  his  dear  old  mother  there. 


There  are  a  great  many  places  not  readily 
reached  by  rail,  and  remote  from  any  considera¬ 
ble  town,  where  the  sound  of  the  preacher’s  voice 
is  not  beard  during  “the  whole  round  year.’’ 
Ibe  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  and  others  have 
been  looking  up  some  of  these  destitute  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and  holding  forth  the  Gospel  in  the 
school-house,  or  other  available  building.  A 
good  work  is  thus  sometimes  begun,  which 
spreads  far  and  wide,  blessing  the  entire  com¬ 
munity — even  a  whole  county  with  its  churches, 
it  may  be.  The  pastors  of  an  entire  Presbytery 
might  well  combine  in  such  a  work  carrying  it 
forward  by  special  arrangement.  Their  own 
congregations  would  not,  in  most  cases,  demur 
to  their  necessary  absence  from  their  pulpits, 
but  lend  a  band  in  forwarding  the  new  and  too 
long  neglected  effort.  A  lamp  or  candle  is  the 
Biblical  symbol  of  a  true  church.  Its  office  is 
to  shine,  and  the  more  extended  the  radius  of 
light  and  warmth  the  better. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  CHURCH  I 

By  H.  C.  Haydn,  D.D..  L.LD. 

[The  following  article  is  published  at  the  request 
of  one  of  our  ministers  whom  all  who  know  him  re¬ 
spect  and  love ;] 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1897. 

Dear  Dr.  Field  :  I  In-g  to  call  your  attention  to 
Dr.  Haydn’s  article  in  The  Independent  for  Decem¬ 
ber  30th,  entitled  “  What  is  the  Matter  .With  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ?”  and  to  request  -you  to 
transfer  it  in  toto  to  the  columns  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  I  believe  Dr.  Haydn  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  If  our  beloved  church  would  take  the  hint 
and  act  in  accord  with  his  suggestion,  I  nm  per 
suaded  it  would  arise  and  thine  as  never  before,  and 
that  both  God  and  good  men  would  pour  out  upon 
it  a  golden  blessing,  for  which  the  present  room  is 
inadequate.  Happy  New  Year  to  you  and  The  Evan 
gelist.  Yours,  N.  H.  Remick. 

A  deeperate  attempt  ia  being  made  to  clear  off 
a  debt,  incurred  in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missione, 
of  about  $100,000.  An  e.vample  hae  been  eet  by 
the  secretaries  and  others  at  headquarters,  which 
is  proper  enough.  Somebody  hae  offered  a  con¬ 
ditional  $10,000.  But  the  Church  has  been 
willing  to  receive  from  its  hard  pressed  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  field  of  slender  salaries,  the  sum  of 
$9,293,  paid  to  send  them  out  and  keep  them 
at  their  posts.  This  seems  a  remarkable  thing 
to  have  happen  in  a  Church  so  large  and  wealthy 
as  this.  Does  it  not  betoken  a  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  our  work  as  Presbyterians,  which  is  only 
accentuated  when  we  go  further  and  broaden  and 
particularize  our  survey  ? 

As  matter  of  fact,  late  years  have  witnessed 
the  withdrawal  of  some,  the  growing  indifference 
of  others  of  wealth  toward  distinctively  Presby¬ 
terian  enterprises,  and  the  election  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  elder  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board — good  place  to  be  in— also  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  some  ministers,  and  more  students  for 
the  ministry  from  service  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  certain  Presbyteries  an  inquisi 
toiial  style  of  examining  candidates,  calculated 
neither  to  encourage  frankness  nor  to  kindle  en¬ 
thusiasm,  Besides  these  features  of  our  church 
life,  is  the  fact  of  the  practical  withdrawal  from 
ecclesiastical  matters  of  a  very  large  number  of 
able  and  progressive  men,  pastors  of  large 
churches  and  wide  infiuence,  who  have  ceased 
to  frequent  some  of  the  courts  of  the  Church  or 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  their  proceedings. 
This  is  scarcely  a  desirable  state  of  things.  It 
must  needs  tell  upon  the  working  spirit  of  the 
Church. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  taken  up  an  indefensible  position, 
and  is  trying  to  make  headway  in  the  face  of  a 
manifest  injustice  on  her  part. 

Her  injustice  lies  in  her  suspension  from  the 
ministry  of  two  of  her  sons  for  holding  views, 
substantially  held  by  multitudes  in  her  minis 
try,  regarded  as  in  good  and  regular  standing — 
also  held  by  large  numbers  in  the  leading  evan¬ 
gelical  denominations,  as  sound  in  the  faith,  as 
full  of  good  works,  as  we  are. 

These  men  are  confessedly  of  blameless  life,  of 
great  erudition  and  conspicuous  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  the  Scriptures.  To  be  consistent,  the  mill 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ought  all  the  time  to 
be  kept  running.  But  the  attempt  to  weed  out, 
by  indictment  and  trial,  the  heresy  for  which 
these  brethren  were  convicted  signally  broke 
down.  Nothing  hae  come  of  the  conviction  of 
Dre.  Briggs  and  Smith  in  favor  of  soundness  of 
faith.  The  intimidation  was  short  lived  The 
work  of  the  Higher  Criticism  has  not  been 
deflected  a  hair’s  breadth  by  these  trials,  nor 
can  it  be  by  never  so  many  more.  Conclusions 
will  be  reconsidered  and  restated,  simply  be¬ 
cause  honest  men  are  at  work  in  search  of  the 
truth.  Meanwhile,  the  Church  at  large  has 
become,  or  is  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
spirit,  intents  and  results  of  Christian  scholar¬ 
ship;  has  gotten  over  her  panic;  and  is  begin 
ning  to  see  light  in  the  light  of  new  truth,  or 
new  points  of  view,  or  of  unassailable  fact,  and 
to  comfort  himself  therein.  In  short,  the  whole 
issue  as  to  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  light  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  is  being  threshed  out  where 
alone  it  can  be— in  the  forum  of  free  discusoion 
and  comparison  of  views. 

Herein  are  we  at  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists  and 
Congregational ists.  We  are  put  out  of  touch 
with  the  communion  of  saints  a  most  serious 


matter.  We  call  ourselves  a  liberty  loving 
Church,  and  stand  before  the  world  to  day  re¬ 
fusing,  in  fact,  by  our  ecclesiastiacl  procedures, 
the  liberty  freely  accorded  to  scholarship  in  these 
four  great  bodies  of  fellow-Christians.  In  all 
of  them  the  majority,  perhaps,  regard  their 
tenets  as  “settled  and  immovable,’’  as  some 
in  our  own  body  seem  to  regard  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  the  final  utterance  in  matters  of 
faith,  their  own  end  and  being’s  aim  to  pass  it 
on,  neither  abridged  nor  amended.  But  thep 
are  content  to  speak  of  the  more  progressive  as 
“those  men’’  who  do  not  “represent  the  denom¬ 
ination.’’  They  meet,  however,  in  Church  con¬ 
gresses;  the  liberty  of  none  is  abridged;  they 
preach  and  publish,  and  wait  the  issue  in  the 
calmness  of  faith  that  the  truth  will  become 
manifest,  and  being  mani'est,  win  all  hearts. 
They  abide  in  the  patience  of  hope  and  the 
charity  that  is  kind,  who  might,  with  just  as 
good  reason  as  we,  have  set  the  mill  of  discip¬ 
line  running,  with  results  painfully  familiar  to 
us. 

They  have  been  far  wiser  than  we.  They 
have  attained  their  end  without  serious  friction 
or  abatement  of  brotherly  love  and  enthuiasm 
They  get  into  debt,  but  they  get  out  far  easier 
than  we.  They  are  unified  and  we  are  not. 
We  alone  have  pursued  the  course  of  open 
arraignment  and  humiliation,  and  have  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  show  for  it  that  can  possibly 
be  accounted  as  an  asset  of  advantage ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  much,  very  much  to 
deplore. 

A  denomination  which  has  put  itself  in  a  false 
attitude,  and  is  making  head  under  a  manifest 
injustice,  is  not  light  of  heart  and  swift  of  foot 
in  the  doing  of  the  will  of  the  Master.  Will 
the  “false  attitude’’  be  questioned  ?  Is  that 
not  a  false  attitude,  which  is  also  an  injustice, 
that  lays  upon  two  of  her  ministry  a  yoke  not 
laid,  and  that  cannot  be  laid,  upon  all  ?  Will 
anybody  say  that  it  is  practicable  to  make  all  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  toe  tho 
mark,  for  failing  to  do  which  two  of  our  nuin- 
ber  are  under  judgment  of  suspension  ?  This 
is  not  the  fairness  that  commends  itself  to  the 
right  minded, kindles  enthusiasm  and  unifies  the 
varied  elements  and  diversity  of  gifts  in  the 
Church,  in  the  great  forward  movements  of 
the  age.  A  most  gracious  thing,  a  liberating, 
unifying  thing,  kindling  to  enthusiasm,  enlarg¬ 
ing  to  beneficence,  would  be  a  deliverance  assur¬ 
ing  to  all  within  our  ranks,  that  freedom  of  re¬ 
search  and  utterance,  that  rational  comparison 
of  divergent  views,  which  a  liberal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  Standards  warrants ;  and,  what  is 
more,  and  scarcely  lees  to  be  insisted  upon, 
bringing  us  into  favorable  comparison  with 
other  denominations  in  these  particulars,  with 
whom  it  is  our  privilege  to  strive  after  the 
closest  possible  affiliation.  Doubtless,  the  re¬ 
versal  of  judgment  in  the  cases  instanced  would 
logically  follow.  And  in  so  far  as  this  would 
be  righteous,  would  it  minister  to  newness  of 
life  and  untethered  activities. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Meeting  of  the  Ministers’  Associa¬ 
tions  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association, 
is  being  looked  forward  to  with  genuine  interest. 
It  is  called  at  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyteriaa 
Church  at  11  A.M.,  of  Monday  next,  January 
10th.  Bishop  Andrews,  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  will  preside;  Drs.  Albert  Erd- 
man,  and  Henry  A.  Stimson  conduct  the  devo¬ 
tional  services;  and  Drs,  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
David  J.  Burrell  and  George  F.  Pentecost  givo 
addresses.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  rep¬ 
resentative  delegations  from  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  chief  evangelical  denominations.  The 
church,  which  fronts  the  avenue  at  Twenty- 
second  street,  will  doubtless  be  very  full. 

There'is  probably  no  surer  test  of  a  city’s  sani¬ 
tary  condition  than  its  death  rate,  and  in  retir¬ 
ing  from  his  arduous  post,  Commissioner  of 
Street  Cleaning,  Colonel  Waring  must  feel  great 
pride  in  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  last 
few  years,  knowing  how  much  his  labors  have 
aided  in  the  presimt  good  showing.  We  take 
the  following  figures  from  a  paper  on  New 
York’s  Civic  Assets  by  William  Howe  lolman, 
in  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews: 
For  New  York  City  the  death  rate  in  1891  wa& 
26.1;  1892,  25.95;  189.3,  25.30;  1894,  22.70;  1895, 
23.11;  1896,  21.52;  1897  (up  to  the  week  endingr 
December  11th),  19.62. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 

YETERANS  OF  THE  RELIGOUS  PRESS. 

Let  Them  Stand  ITp  and  Be  Counted  ! 

Dr.  Converse,  of  the  Christian  Observer,  of 
liouisville,  Kentucky,  the  representative  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  fortieth  year  of  his  editorial  life, 
upon  which  we  send  him  our  hearty  congratu¬ 
lations.  It  is  something  to  have  stood  in  one 
place— a  place  of  influence  and  of  power  -  for  a 
period  as  long  as  that  of  Moses  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  He  may  be  getting  ready  to  go  up  on 
Mount  Pisgah,  to  look  away  to  the  Promised 
Land,  with  an  eager  desire  to  go  over  and 
possess  it.  But  should  the  Lord  will  otherwise; 
that  he  abide  here  a  few  years  longer ;  we  trust 
lie  will  not  murmur,  but  keep  on  in  the  good 
work  until  he  hears  the  Master’s  voice. 

On  this  side  of  the  Ohio,  there  lives  another 
veteran  editor,  dear  old  Dr.  Monfort,  who. 
though  retired  from  labor  which  he  leaves  to 
his  stalwart  sons,  still  remains  among  us  revered 
wnd  beloved,  though  perhaps  he,  too,  may  look 
longingly  to  the  green  fields  beyond  the  swelling 
flood. 

Here  at  the  East  the  veterans  are  passing 
Away.  Dr.  Irena?us  Prime  was  the  longest  in 
service,  having  been  Editor  of  the  New  Y’ork 
Observer  for  forty-five  years !  Joshua  Leavitt 
had  gone  before  him.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Editors,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  The  Evangelist, 
and  the  one  who  gave  it  its  strength  and  power. 
Those  whose  memories  reach  back  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  will  recall  the  Sermons  of  Finney,  that 
were  taken  down  by  Dr.  Leavitt,  and  scattered 
by  tens  of  thousands,  till  they  set  the  churches 
on  fire.  Then  he  went  into  the  anti -slavery 
crusade,  doing  in  the  church  what  Horace 
Oreeley  was  doing  in  the  secular  press,  in  stirring 
up  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  North — and 
perhaps  enraging  the  people  of  the  South— to  a 
point  which  led  to  the  Civil  War. 

But  the  anti-slavery  crusade  was,  if  not  begun, 
yet  continued  with  still  greater  energy  in  The 
Independent,  of  which  he  was  not  the  Eklitor  at 
the  beginning,  for  the  ship  was  launched  under 
three  captains,  Leonard  Bacon,  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  and  Richard  S.  Storrs,  but  Dr. 
Leavitt  was  always  the  man  at  the  helm. 

Among  our  Baptist  brethren.  Dr.  Ekiward 
Bright,  who  died  a  year  or  two  since,  was  for 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  forty  years,  the  Editor  of 
The  Examiner,  and  the  leader  of  the  press  of 
the  denomination. 

The  name  of  Bright  appears  in  another  connec¬ 
tion,  with  the  prefix  of  Major,  as  he  who  bears  it 
faad  the  honor  of  taking  part  in  the  great  Civil 
War,  which  is  now  fading  into  the  past,  but  he  is 
«live,  and  very  much  alive,  as  ^may  be  seen  in 
his  vigorous  demonstrations  in  The  Christian 
«t  Work. 

The  Methodists  have  in  The  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate,  an  Eklitor  who  is  not  surpassed, if  equalled, 
by  any  other  in  the  country.  Dr,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
to  know  whom  is  to  love  and  to  admire  him. 
He  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  as  much 
et  home  on  the  platform  or  in  the  pulpit,  as 
at  the  desk.  It  is  well  known  that,  he  would 
have  been  long  since  elected  by  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  a  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
but  that  he  declined  the  honor,  preferring  to 
be  an  Editor  to  being  a  Bishop !  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  man  of  such  varied  gifts,  and  such 
incessant  activity,  has  been  all  his  life  an  in¬ 
valid  !  He  was  given  up  by  the  doctors  twenty  ! 
or  thirty  years  ago,  but  be  lived  in  spite  of  | 
all  evil  forebodings.  May  be  live  yet  many 
years  to  come,  not  only  to  quicken  the  life  of  the  | 
Methodist  Church,  and  to  direct  it  in  its  raani-  | 
fold  work  at  home  and  abroad,  but  to  be  to  us 
who  are  outside  of  that  Church  an  inspiration 
and  an  example. 


Such  are  the  men  who  make  the  noble  army 
of  the  ancients,  after  whom  it  seems  to  be  com¬ 
ing  down'to  the  boys  to  speak  of  a  man  who  has 
been  an  editor  only  thirty  years  I  Yet  that  is 
about  the  limit  of  service  of  our  friend  and 
brother.  Dr.  Ward,  of  The  Independent.  It  was 
on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  in  the  year  1868, 
that  he  joined  the  staff  of  The  Independent, 
which,  after  the  period  of  The  Triumvirate, 
had  as  its  Editor  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Tilton,  and  then  Mr.  Bowen  took  the  reins 
himself,  with  excellent  supporters,  among  whom 
was  William  Henry  Ward,  who  after  three  years, 
was  entrusted  with  the  general  management, 
which  he  has  conducted  with  admirable  wisdom 
and  skill.  Long  may  he  continue  in  a  position 
of  such  influence  and  power  ! 

As  to  who  has  been  the  longest  in  service  as 
Editor  of  a  Religious  Paper  modesty  forbids  the 
present  writer  to  mention.  All  those  with  whom 
be  began  in  the  editorial  life  he  has  followed  to 
the  grave,  and  it  cannot  be  many  years  before 
hie  younger  brothers  follow  him.  He  is  happy 
to  have  survived  the  period  of  bitter  controversy, 
and  hopes  that  the  reign  of  peace  and  brother¬ 
hood  will  continue  to  the  end. 

H.  M.  P. 


A  DELEGATION  TO  CHINA. 

It  is  a  good  practice  of  our  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  send  out  now  and  then  a  Secretary, 
to  see  how  the  work  goes  on,  of  which  he  can 
get  a  better  knowledge  by  a  personal  inspection 
than  by  years  of  correspondence.  Thus  Dr. 
Ellinwood  made  the  tour  of  the  world  more 
than  twenty-five  years  *ago,  as  Secretary  Speer 
has  made  one,  from  which  he  has  but  just 
returned. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Board  to  send 
messengers  rather  than  delegations,  and  these 
only  at  long  intervals.  The  confidence  in  our 
missionaries  is  such  that  they  are  left  largely  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  resources.  And  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  work  has  not  suffered  in  conse 
quence.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speer  reports  it  as  well  in 
band  and  ready  for  expansion  on  well  considered 
lines  as  soon  as  the  treasury  of  the  Board  will 
permit. 

The  policy  of  the  American  Board  is  some¬ 
what  in  contrast  with  ours.  Away  back  in  the 
days  of  Drs.  Anderson  and  Treat,  delegations 
were  occasionally  sent  out,  as  recently  one  has 
been  sent  to  Japan,  composed  of  three  or  four 
well  approved  Congregational  brethren,  and  just 
now  we  are  advised  that  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  have  voted  to  send  a  deputation  to 
China,  to  consist  of  Dr.  Judson  Smith;  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Hopkins,  a  member  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee,  and  Samuel  B.  Shapleigh.  The 
visit  is  made  in  response  to  repeated  invitations 
from  the  North  China,  the  Foochow  and  the 
Shanghai  missionaries,  who  wish  their  home 
officials  to  know  their  work  as  they  can  only  know 
it  by  personal  observation.  Only  thus  will  the 
church  understand  the  significance  and  bearing 
of  particular  problems. 

The  missionaries  who  invite  this  visit,  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  are  no 
personal  difficulties  to  be  settled,  nor  errors  to 
be  investigated.  Free  from  such  matters,  the 
delegation  will  have  only  to  advise  for  the  good 
of  the  work  in  band  and  to  be  undertaken. 
The  delegation  having  been  decided  upon  is  to 
j  lose  no  time.  The  plan  is  for  it  to  reach  China 
I  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  It  will 
begin  with  the  South  China  mission,  and  go 
thence  to  the  North  China  mission,  with  a 
moDth  or  more  allowed  for  the  Shanghai  mis¬ 
sion.  Every  mission  will  be  visited,  and  as  far 
*e  practicable  every  station  in  each  mission,  and 
the  outstations  in  sufficient  number  to  make  the 
^putation  familiar  with  the  methods  of  work 
and  acquainted  with  the  native  laborers  and 
their  converts  and  adherents. 

We  are  further  advised  that  the  practical  ques¬ 


tions  on  which  light  will  be  sought  are  such  as 
these:  the  location  of  the  several  missions;  the 
opportunities  for  work;  success  in  the  work;  the 
adequacy  of  the  mission  force ;  the  housing  of 
the  missions,  and  the  condition  of  the  mission 
premises;  the  native  agency  and  the  means  of 
training  it;  the  mission  schools  and  their  work; 
the  medical  work;  the  literary  work;  woman’s 
work;  missionary  opportunities;  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  work  more  effective,  and  the  related 
matter  of  self-support  will  have  special  attention. 

China  is  undergoing  a  great  crisis  just  now, 
in  which  the  work  of  missions  will  be  needed 
more  than  ever. 


We  have  just  past  Christmas,  when  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  over  whom  the  angels  sang  “Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men.”  At  such  a  time,  when  we  mag¬ 
nify  Him  who  then  came  into  the  world,  others 
who  do  not  agree  with  us  take  the  occasion  to 
sneer  at  the  old  faith  of  our  childhood ;  to  bring 
Him  down  from  heaven  to  earth ;  not  merely  as 
one  who  trod  this  world,  but  who  was  in  no  wise 
above  our  common  humanity  except  that  He 
was  a  philosopher  like  Socrates,  preaching  a 
higher  morality  than  that  of  Hie  age,  fur  which 
a  generation  that  was  not  worthy  of  Him  put 
Him  to  death  as  the  Athenians  bad  put  Socrates 
to  death  four  hundred  years  before  Christ  was 
born.  To  this  sort  of  depreciative  comparison 
we  reply  by  a  quotation  from  Macaulay,  who,  as 
a  master  of  history  of  all  the  ages,  could  see  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  and  the  greatest  of  philosophers: 

“  It  was  before  Deity,  embodied  in  a  human  form, 
walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities, 
leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves, 
slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross, 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  doubts 
of  the  academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  portico,  and  the 
fasces  of  the  lictor.  and  the  swords  of  the  thirty 
legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust.” 


THE  ANNEX  .4T10N  OF  HAWAII. 

Mr.  Editor:  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Beebee,  calls  me  to  account  for  my  opposition  to 
making  Hawaii  an  integral  part  of  our  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  enquires  “what  is  our  settled  policy  ?” 

I  reply  that  it  has  been  our  policy  not  to  hold 
foreign  colonies,  after  the  fashion  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  been  our  policy  not  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  our  Republic  the  population  of  islands 
that  are  thoueands  of  milee  away  from  us. 

(2)  The  “proper  influence”  we  have  in  thoee 
distant  islands  was  secured  by  honorable  trea¬ 
ties  ;  let  it  remain  so. 

(3)  The  vast  territory  called  “Louisiana,” 
belonged  to  France  and  was  ceded  to  us  by 
France  on  certain  conditions.  The  same  was 
true  in  regard  to  Florida  and  Alaska.  There  is 
no  parallel  between  those  cases  and  the  proposal 
to  annex  Hawaii. 

(4)  The  great  question  whether  the  people  of 
Hawaii  shall  become  a  part  of  our  Republic  has 
not  been  submitted  to  them ;  and  a  memorial 
asking  that  it  be  submitted  has  been  signed  by 
24.000  of  the  Hawaiians.  To  absorb  those 
islands  under  such  circumstances  would  he  an 
“outrage  on  popular  sovereignty.” 

(5)  President  McKinley  in  bis  message  states 
so  many  difficult  questions  to  be  settled  if 
Hawaii  is  annexed  that  he  cannot  be  cited  as  an 
authority  in  favor  of  it. 

There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  when  this  pro¬ 
posal  to  absorb  Hawaii  does  get  an  honest  and 
thorough  “ventilation”  in  Congress,  Mr.  Beebee 
may  find  that  my  opposition,  (and  that  of  a  vast 
portion  of  our  intelligent  people)  is  based  on 
solid  grounds  of  wise  government  and  honorable 
international  policy.  Yours, 

Thkodorf.  L.  Ccylkr. 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  .  lt«S. 


THE  WEEK  OF  PBATEB. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  is  probably  more  widely 
observed,  than  is  apparent  to  the  general  public. 
That  is  to  say,  services  are  multiplied  in  many 
of  the  churchee,  single  congregations  only  being 
concerned,  and  thus  attention  is  not  attracted 
from  without.  The  appointment  is  often  availed 
of  by  earnest  pastors  to  begin  special  work 
among  their  people,  and  we  record  many  revivals 
•every  year  which  are  referred  to  as  having  begun 
during  the  Week  of  Prayer.  We  trust  the  pres¬ 
ent  Week  may  prove  no  exception. 

As  regards  the  meetings  in  New  York,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
the  appointment  is  at  4  o’clock  each  afternoon 
at  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth  avenue 
and  Twenty-ninth  street,  a  minister  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  denomination  presiding  each  day. 

Union  meetings  are  also  being  held  daily  from 
4..'10  to  S.-'BO  P.M.,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Madison  avenue  at  Sixtieth  street, 


During  the  Week  there  will  also  be  a  daily 
prayer  meeting,  from  12..30  to  1  o’clock,  in  room 
No.  824,  Presbyterian  Building,  No.  156  Fifth 
avenue.  It  is  the  assembly-room  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  The  Presbyterian  Boards 
in  the  building  unite  in  this  meeting,  and 
others  are  invited  to  join  with  them  in  the 
observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer. 


EMPTY  TBEASUBIES. 


naafr-kwo  fKa  immarliafa  vi/tinifv  laorlinrv 


THE  MOUNTAINEER’S  HOME. 

By  C.  Humble, 

Synodical  Sabbath-school  Missionary. 

As  elsewhere,  so  in  the  mountains  the  home 
is  the  fountain,  if  noxious,  the  stream  is  like¬ 
wise,  if  healthful,  so  are  its  issues. 

The  mountaineer’s  dwelling  ranges  from  a 
comfortable  and  commodious  frame  building  to 
a  windowless  log  cabin  of  one  room  with  aper¬ 
tures  in  every  direction  for  the  passage  of  air 
and  light. 

The  better  buildings  are  in  the  valleys,  the 
others,  more  numerous,  are  back  in  the  hollows 
and  up  in  the  coves.  Our  illustration  is  of  an 
ordinary  home;  if  the  two  old  people  were  inside 
they  would  be  sitting  by  the  fireplace  smoking; 
the  old  lady  would  have  on  a  sunbonnet,  thrown 
back  a  little,  and  would  probably  be  bent  over, 
so  that  with  pipe  in  mouth  and  hand,  her  elbow 
might  rest  on  her  knee. 

On  the  mantle  piece  are  odds  and  ends,  in¬ 
cluding  bottles  of  medicine,  a  braes  hand  lamp 
without  a  chimney,  and  in  dower  time  beautiful 


rock  or  block  the  clothes  are  paddled,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  rubbing  on  a  washboard.  The  fence  is 
the  clothes  line,  and  barring  the  black  and 
brown,  we  have  here  a  red,  white  and  blue  dis¬ 
play.  A  green  dress  is  as  rare  as  a  parrot,  while 
red  and  blue  are  as  common  as  red  birds  and 
blue  birds. 

This  view  of  the  home  and  work  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  woman  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  she 
toils  in  the  field,  cuts  wood,  goes  to  mi'i,  and 
shrinks  from  nothing  that  will  promote  the 
welfare  of  her  home  or  her  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  she  does  it  all  with  few  conveniences, 
but  with  marvellous  patience  and  fidelity. 

This  woman  probably  married  when  but  a 
girl,  and  has  little  education.  She  carries  a  sad 
look  of  suppressed  yearnings,  of  submission  and 
fortitude,  yet  she  laughs  and  jokes  as  well  as 
weeps,  and  her  eye  glows  with  hope  when  the 
right  chord  is  touched. 

In  the  cut  is  seen  a  group  of  mountain  women 
and  children,  so  natural  has  it  become  to  have 
a  snuff  stick  in  their  mouths  that  two  women 
did  not  think  to  remove  theirs. 


bouQuets.  Al^ve  and"in  front  at~thie3*^Beason 
are%uspended  rings  of  drying  pumpkin.  Ha'ng- 
ing  on  the  joist  are  bundles  of  yarn,  herbs, 
seeds,  baskets,  band  boxes,  hats,  and  whatever 
else  may  thus  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Dresses, 
coats,  and  such  like  hang  on*the  walls,  which 
are  covered  with  any  sort  of  paper,  newspapers 
with  pictures  preferred,  which  can  be  torn  off  as 
needed — for  pipe-lighters.  Other  interior  dec¬ 
orations  are  a  looking  glass,  comb  rack,  towel, 
a  gun  above  the  dour,  and  all  the'pictures  that 
can  be  had. 

The  furniture  consists  of  low,  bark  seated 
chairs,  two  or  three  beds,  a  small  bureau  or 
stand,  upon  which  lies  the  Bible  or  Testament 
and  any  other  books  possessed  by  the  family, 
and  perhaps  a  sewing  machine. 

The  kitchen,  sometimes  a  separate  building, 
has  a  cooking  stove,  a  pantry,  table,  and 
benches.  A  few  home  made  looms  are  still  in 
use.  Spinning  wheels  are  not  uncommon,  and 
almost Jevery  woman  makes  her  own  wool  rolls 
between  what  looks  like  two  wide  wire  curry 
combs.  The  simplest  meal  consists  of  corn 
bread,  bacon  and  coffee.  When  the  streams  are 
too  low  to  turn  the  water  mills  the  corn  is 
“gritted”  as  we  grate  nutmegs. 

When  people  are  able,  they  load  their  tables 
with  vegetables  and  fruits.  On  one  I  counted 
nine  different  preparations  of  fruit.  Then  there 
is  the  delicious  mountain  honey,  of  which  one 
can  eat  an  abundance  without  any  ill  effects. 

The  washing  outfit  of  tubs,  pot,  bicek  or  rock 
and  paddle  is  by  the  stream,  and  on  a  smooth 


In  North  Carolina  snuff  dipping  is  much  more 
common  than  in  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia, 
but  everywhere  in  the  mountains  the  majority 
of  women  use  tobacco  just  as  the  men  do.  These 
people  are  peculiar  in  having  the  same  moral 
laws  for  the  woman  as  for  the  man,  perhaps 
their  close  relationships  have  something  to  do 
with  their  condoning  disposition. 

To  help  these  patient,  overburdened  mothers, 
who  betimes  will  fight  for  their  rights,  to  put  a 
little  sunshine  into  their  lives,  and  give  them 
an  outlook  of  hope  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  to  teach  them  how  to  make  their  homes 
more  tolerable  and  attractive,  how  to  be  better 
wives  and  mothers  and  have  better  husbands 
and  children,  this  is  the  mission  of  the  Bible 
teacher.  In  the  home  the  mother  reigns,  and 
an  unobtrusive,  sympathetic  woman  with  the 
trust  and  tact  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  reach  and 
win  her  heart  for  the  entrance  of  the  servant 
and  the  Saviour,  for  “Whosoever  receiveth  you 
receiveth  Me.”  The  home  is  ever  the  citadel 
and  when  captured  the  country  is  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  for  where  Christian  homes  are  created, 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  will  prevail,  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  sought  and  secured,  diligence  and 
conBeijuent  comfort  will  be  the  rule  and  out  of 
these  mountains  will  come  the  ideal  citizen  and 
Christian.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
mountaineers  are  very  much  like  ourselves,  only 
less  contaminated  by  alien  blood  and  doctrines. 
They  have  in  them  the  blood  that  makes  ideal 
Americans,  a  strong  percentage  of  Scotch  Irish, 
a  fair  measure  of  German  and  English  with  a 


The  papers  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  are  making  earnest  appeals  for  both 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The  treasuries 
are  over  drawn,  unusually  so,  at  this  time.  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  well  says  in  view  of  the 
situation:  “Now,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times, 
our  Church  is  certainly  rich  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  l>oth  these  important  causes,  if 
earnest  efforts  are  made.  We  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  our  workers  in  the  foreign  field,  where 
they  may  be  exposed  to  misunderstanding  and 
contempt  if  they  fail  to  meet  their  obligations. 
How  can  they  live  honestly  among  the  heathen 
if  the  Church  fails  to  send  the  small  sum  pledged 
to  their  support  ?  But  how  shall  we  ever  main¬ 
tain  and  extend  not  our  Church  simply  but  the 
religion  of  Christ,  in  Texas,  in  Arkansas,  and 
in  Florida  where  the  local  churchee  are  weak, 
unless  we  make  a  special  effort  now  for  the  Jan¬ 
uary  contribution  ?  Let  us  take  heed  lest  we 
do  not  keep  both  causes  equally  upon  our  hearts 
and  minds.  It  is  such  a  crisis  that  tests  the 
faith  and  love  of  God’s  people,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  these  graces  may  be  so  stimulated  and 
«xerciaed  as  to  tide  over  the  difficulty  which 
threatens  to  hamper  our  work  in  both  these 
^reat  departments  of  Christ’s  kingdom  upon 
«arth.  ’  ’ 

As  will  be  seen,  in  the  case  of  our  own  For¬ 
eign  Board,  there  is  to  be  an  effort,  through  the 
epecial  work  of  Mr.  Wishard,  to  bring  its  wants 
more  closely  home  to  individuals  and  churches. 
The  hope  is  that  those  who  give  liberally  already, 
maybe  moved  to  enlarge  their  gifts;  that  the 
number  of  the  Board’s  constituency  may  be  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  most  potential  of  all,  that  pastors, 
sessions,  and  the  friends  of  missions  generally 
will  renew  their  efforts,  and  the  former  on  a 
scale  as  to  system  and  the  numbers  included 
never  before  reached.  Only  conscientious  and 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  church 
will  meet  the  present  crisis,  and  the  simple  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  every  one  at  this  beginning  of  the 
year,  do  their  best,  their  full  duty,  in  support 
•of  the  great  mission  cause,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ? 

The  action  of  our  church  is  very  influential, 
«nd  we  do  well  to  set  a  high  pattern  for  all 
lesser  churches  engaged  in  the  same  work. 


January  6,  1898. 
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the  people  to  them  and  given  many  bouIb  as 
their  hire;  and  eince  He  hae  admoniehed  ub  that 
we  muBt  care  for  the  health  of  theee  servants  of 
the  church,  we  have  projected  these  homes, 
trusting  Him  to  move  friends  to  send  such  offer¬ 
ings  as  will  enable  us  to  build  the  homes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  welfare  of  our  workers  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  people.  $3.')0  erects  tho 
building,  1100  provides  the  land,  fence  and 
stable,  $50  the  horse  and  saddle,  in  addition 
there  are  the  house  furnishings.  Whoever  ia 
pleased  to  make  a  New  Year’s  gift  towards  these 
homes  will,  I  am  sure,  make  an  offering  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Lord.  More  specific  information 


Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
She  has  now  associated  with  her  Miss  Lulu  M. 
Davidson,  whose  salary  is  furnished  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St. 
Louis. 

The  work  there  has  been  greatly  blessed,  fifty 
church  members  having  been  received,  and  a 
commodious  chapel  erected.  Here  the  need  for 
a  home  is  urgent,  and  if  no  more  money  comes, 
we  shall  put  up  the  best  building  we  can  with 
the  i200  on  band. 

The  Jarrold’s  Valley  field  was  opened  by  Miss 
Sarah  C.  McMullen,  our  most  gifted  worker. 


smaller  portion  of  Dutch,  Swiss  and  French 
Huguenot. 

The  women  hold  the  key  to  the  situation,  and 
what  such  devoted  wives  and  mothers  will  do  is 
not  conjectural,  for  under  the  instruction  of 
our  Bible  teachers  we  have  seen  their  homes 
become  tidy  and  attractive,  their  children  cleanly 
and  well  behaved,  their  husbands  converted  and 
consecrated,  and  they  awakened  to  a  new  life 
religiously  and  intellectually. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  following  from  the 
Home  Mission  Monthly:  “A  mother  of  five 
children,  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  who  has 
never  attended  school  one  day  in  her  life,  has 
learned  to  read  in  the  past  year,  through  my 
efforts  as  a  Bible  teacher  in  house  to  house  visi¬ 
tation.  Much  as  I  had  learned  to  admire  the 
loveliness  of  her  nature,  yet  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  following  expression  which  greeted  me 
on  Children’s  Day — her  own  composition : 

“  I  thank  the  Lord,  He  sent  a  friend 
To  make  ns  happy  in  the  end ; 

They  found  us  all  alone  in  night. 

They  brought  us  out  into  the  light ; 

They  lead  us  in  the  narrow  way. 

And  tell  ns  that  we  ought  to  pray. 

We  always  find  them  kind  and  true— 

They  show  ns  what  we  ought  to  do 
To  make  ns  happy  all  our  days. 

And  that  we  should  give  Gk>d  the  praise. 

If  we're  in  Christ,  we're  not  ashamed; 

We  love  to  rise  and  praise  His  name.” 

Another  woman  who  some  twelve  months  since 
was  engaged  in  a  free  fight,  with  a  pistol  in  her 
hand,  is  now  superintending  one  of  our  Sunday- 
schools  with  great  success.  Her  husband,  who 
“a  year  ago  could  not  be  chained  in  a  meet 
ing,  ”  is  zealously  supporting  her,  and  the  whole 
family  is  in  the  church,  the  two  older  children 
on  confession  of  their  faith,  the  four  younger 
ones  baptized  on  the  faith  of  their  parents. 
Therefore,  in  evangelizing  the  mountaineers,  our 
first  agency  is  the  skillful  consecrated  Christian 
woman  with  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  dwell¬ 
ing  among  the  people.  This  work  is  wearing 
because  of  the  isolation,  for  in  spite  of  all,  you 
are  a  “furiner, ”  because  of  hard  journeys  over 
mountains  and  bridgeless  streams  to  meet  ap 
pointments,  the  lack  of  liberty  to  fully  relax  in 
other  people’s  bouses,  and  the  diet  intended  for 
rougher  palates  and  stomachs.  This  brings  us 
to  our  second  need,  viz.  :  homes  for  our  workers. 


A  Group  or  Mountain  Women  and  Children. 


may  be  had  from  the  writer. '„A11  property  is 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Homo  Missions. 

Next  to  the  Bible  teacher'and  her  home,  as  a 
third  means  of  Christianizing 'these]  moun¬ 
taineers,  is  an  accessible  “Home  School’’  for 
girls.  Most  of  the  girls  in  the  mountains  are 
be  home  makers,  and  a  school  which  will  have 
for  its  ultimate  aim*not  teaching,  nor  type¬ 
writing,  but  home  making  would  seem  |to  be  a 
necessity.  These  girls  are  in  great  need  of  in¬ 
struction  along  all  lines^^of  family  life,  and 
twelve  months  in  a  Home  School  added]  to  what 
they  can  now  get  in  the  public  schools  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to_them  and  to  the  genera¬ 
tions  following. 

Establishing  such  Home  Schools  in  limited 
areas  is  a  practial  way  of  helping  these  moun¬ 
tain  girls,  without  taking  them  far  from  home, 
or  awakening  in  them  ambitions  which  can 
never  be  realized  and  tend  only  to  make  them 
discontented  with  their  lot.„  To  teach  people  to 
live  worthily  and  happily  where  providence  places 
them,  is  the  true  aim  of  education.  Therefore 
we  want  these  small  accessible  “Home  Schools.’' 


who  has  been  called  to  her  rest  and  reward. 
Her  devotion  to  the  work  was  such  that  many 
times  after  coming  to  her  room  wet,  weary  and 
cold,  she  would  spend  half  the  night  in  prayer, 
unmindful  of  her  body,  and  all  through  her  last 
illness  her  uppermost  thought  was  to  return  to 
her  mountain  people,  but  the  Master  decreed 
otherwise,  her  work  was  done;  she  bad  faith 
fully  sown  the  seed  in  what  seemed  very  thorny 
ground,  but  God  is  faithful,  and  last  week  we 
gathered  the  first  fruits,  six  young  souls,  into 
the  church;  others  will  soon  follow. 

The  Lord  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  pro¬ 
vide  two  workers  for  this  field.  Misses  Jackson 
and  Newcombe,  both  trained  in  the  New  York 
City  Mission.  They  will  be  ready  for  work 
January  let,  1898,  and  they  need  a  “home’’  at 
once. 

Miss  McMullen’s  relatives  have  put  in  our 
bands  for  this  home  her  last  quarter’s  salary 

We  seek  a 


increased  by  their  personal  offerings, 
full  1500  to  establish  here  a  home  in  the  name  | 
of  our  first  translated  Bible  teacher.  Her’s  was 
a  heroic,  self-sacrificing  life,  and  though  dead 
she  yet  speaketb  in  behalf  of  her  mountain 
people. 

Our  third  home  is  on  Blackwater,  Hancock 
County,  Tennessee,  among  the  people  miscalled 
Melungeons  (see  Home  Mission  Monthly,  Sep 
tember,  1897).  There  Miss  Annie  Brian  Miller 
and  Miss  Maggie  Axtell  are  at  work.  Mr.  Baty 
Collins,  the  chief  man  in  the  settlement,  has 
given  us  land  for  a  house,  church,  pasture  and 
woodland;  the  people  provide  all  the  timber 
and  haul  it  to  the  mill  for  sawing,  they  also 
give  some  work  and  cash. 

The  Kansas  friends  who  pay  Miss  Axtell’s 
salary,  are  striving  to  get  the  money  for  the 
house,  and  have  sent  Miss  Axtell’s  father  to 
build  it.  Miss  Axtell  advances  her  first  quar¬ 
ter’s  salary  that  the  house  may  go  up. 

The]  Blackwater  people  have  been  exceedingly 
kind  to  theee  ladies,  and  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  get  our  workers  comfortably  settled,  but  more 
money  is  needed. 

Since  the  Lord  has  sent  the  workers  and  pro¬ 
vided  their  salaries.  He  has  opened  the  hearts  of 


Miss  Harah  C.  McMullen. 
to  them  a  place  of  refuge  and  repose,  and  an 
object  lesson  to  the  people.  The  health  and 
force  of  our  Bible  teachers  will  be  conserved 
and  their  efficiency  increased  by  providing  homes 
for  them. 

At  present  we  are  pressed  by  the  need  of  three 
homes;  for  each,  including  land,  fence,  house, 
stable,  horse  and  saddle,  we  should  have  8500; 
for  neither  home  have  we  in  hand  half  that 
sum,  but  we  must  go  ahead  with  what  we  have 
or  get  for  each,  cutting  our  garment  according 
our  cloth. 

The  first  place  is  Clear  Creek  where  the  work 
was  begun  two  years  ago  by  Miss  Eloise  J. 
Partridge,  supported  by  the  Young  People’s 


It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  “Woman’s  Work  for  Woman, ’’  that  during" 
the  past  month  the  debt  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  been  decreased  by  I5,8G0.05,  but 
there  still  remained  a  balance  due  on  December 
14th  of  8,52,2.58.44,  a  heavy  debt  to  carry.  We 
hear  on  all  sides  that  the  holiday  sales  have  been 
larger  this  year  than  for  several  seasons  past,  a 
sure  proof  that  the  times  are  gradually  improv¬ 
ing.  May  we  not  hope  that  with  these  more 
prosperous  days  many  will  be  moved  to  give 
more  generously  and  unite  in  a  persistent  and 
concerted  effort  to  lift  this  heavy  burden. 


January  6,  18dd. 
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“  PBESBTTEBIANS  IN  STEUBEN 
AND  ALLEGANY.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  unique  volume  of 
ninety-two  pages,  published  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Steuben,  and  prepared  by  its  indefatigable 
Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  James  A.  Miller,  of  An¬ 
gelica.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  condense 
more  historical  matter  in  the  same  number  of 
pages.  First  comes  a  map,  locating  the  churches 
composing  the  Presbytery.  Then,  after  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  follows  the  beginnings  of  the  churches 
in  this  region.  The  first  to  be  organized,  a 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  was  in  1796,  at  Almond. 
The  First  Presbyterian  Churches  were  organized 
by  Rev.  Daniel  Thatcher  at  Newtown,  now 
Elmira,  in  1795;  Charlestown,  now  Lima,  and 
Oeneseo,  now  Lakeville.  The  first  Presbyterian 
minister  settled  in  Western  New  York  was  Rev. 
Jedediah  Chapman,  at  Geneva,  in  1800.  The 
first  Congregational  pastor  in  this  region  was 
Rev.  Timothy  Field,  the  uncle  of  the  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist,  who  was  settled  in  Canandaigua 
in  1800.  This  territory  was  in  Albany  Pres¬ 
bytery  until  1802;  after  that  in  Oneida  Pres 
bytery  until  1805;  in  Geneva  Presbytery 
after  1810;  and  in  1817  was  divided  into  the 
Presbyteries  of  Geneva,  Bath,  Ontario,  and 
Niagara.  The  volume  above  named  gives  a 
complete  record  of  the  ministers  of  these  Presby¬ 
teries,  the  place  of  settlement,  and  the  time  of 
service,  from  1805  until  the  present  time,  as 
well  as  the  organization  of  the  churches  so  far 
as  they  pertain  to  the  evolution  of  these  Presby¬ 
teries  until  the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Steuben.  A  table  gives  the  place  of  every  stated 
meeting  of  these  Presbyteries,  and  the  names 
of  the  Moderators.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  these  churches  to  Congregationalism 
gives  the  origin  of  ^the  Plan  of  Union  and  its 
fruits. 

An  account  of  the  extinct  churches  shows  that 
a  church  may  die  in  the  Lord,  and  yet  that  its 
works  following  maybe  of  vast  importance.  The 
Wheeler  Church,  organized  18.35,  never  had  more 
than  forty  members,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  had  a  settled  pastor,  yet  it  numbered 
among  its  Elders,  Marcus  Whitman,  who  saved 
Oregon,  and  his  companion.  Rev.  H.  H.  Spald¬ 
ing,  had  here  hie  early  training.  The  church 
for  many  years  had  only  two  members,  one  of 
whom  was  General  Otto  F.  Marshall,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  be  disbanded !  There  are  brief  sketches 
of  the  early  fathers,  Rev.  John  Niles,  David 
Higgins,  James  H.  Hotchkin,  and  Robert  Hub¬ 
bard.  Mr.  Hotchkin  wrote  The  History  of 
Western  New  York,  whose  work  Dr.  Miller  has 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Rev.  Joel 
Wakeman,  who  with  Father  Hotchkin  has  the 
honor  of  the  longest  service,  still  lives  in  hon¬ 
orable  retirement  at  Campbell. 

Besides  these,  those  who  have  ministered  in 
the  Presbytery  over  twelve  years  are  William  A. 
Niles,  30;  Z.  N.  Bradbury,  30;  Rev.  Isaac  W. 
Platt  and  James  M.  Platt,  his  son,  both  at  Bath ; 
Robert  E.  Willson,  James  H.  Board,  B.  B, 
Smith,  John  Waugh,  L.  F.  Laine,  S.  W.  Pratt, 
B.  Bosworth,  M.  N.  Preston  and  E.  C.  Hull. 
Rev.  Milton  Waldo,  D.  K.  Steele,  George  N. 
Todd  and  John  S.  Bacon  served  ten  years. 
Among  the  Ruling  Elders  of  long  service  and 
worthy  of  special  notice,  besides  Whitman  and 
Spalding,  who  was  an  Elder,  were  William 
Steele,  Moses  Van  Campen,  the  Indian  fighter; 
Vial  Thomas,  the  Allegany  pioneer;  Jared  Pratt 
and  Robert  Porter,  the  founders  of  Prattsburgh ; 
the  latter  Principal  of  Hamilton  Academy,  which 
grew  into  Hamilton  College  before  he  moved  to 
Prattsburgh,  and  the  founder  of  Franklin  Acad¬ 
emy.  Judge  Stephen  Prentiss,  father  of  Nar- 
cissa  Prentiss,  Whitman’s  heroic  wife,  was  also 
an  Elder  in  this  church.  Kendal  Wilder  of 
Cuba  represented  that  church  in  Presbytery 
twenty-six  times.  Jacob  Manning  of  Green¬ 
wood,  father  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  D.D.  of 


Old  South,  Boston,  is  said  to  have  saved  that 
valley  from  destruction.  Lemuel  Hastings  served 
Hammondsport  fifty-six  years  and  Solomon 
Clark  fifty-two  yeara  Joshua  Sargent  served 
in  Jasper  fifty-three  years  and  Jonathan  R. 
Prentice  forty-nine  years.  George  Teeple  rep¬ 
resented  Campbell  in  Presbytery  forty-five  times, 
breaking  all  records!  Joel  D.  Gillet  has  served 
Addison  sixty  one  years;  U.  D.  Hood,  Corning, 
forty- four  years;  Z.  L.  Parker,  Bath,  forty  years. 
The  record  of  the  ministers  and  Elders  who  have 
represented  the  Presbytery  in  the  General 
Assembly  is  also  given. 

Among  the  missionaries  sent  out  were  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker,  the  first  missionary  to  Oregon, 
who  was  the  means  of  inducing  Whitman  and 
Spalding  to  follow  after ;  and  it  was  at  Howard, 
where  Parker  formerly  preached,  that  Whitman 
and  Spalding  had  the  celebrated  conference 
which  led  the  latter  to  go  to  Oregon.  The  life 
of  these  two  in  Steuhen  and  the  account  of  the 
influences  which  led  them  to  give  themselves 
to  the  mission  work  is  yet  to  be  written,  and 
will  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  history. 
Much  of  it  revolves  about  the  history  of  the 
Prattsburgh  Church. 

There  is  a  full  account  of  the  Woman’s  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  and  its  officers.  A 
valuable  table,  costing  a  vast  amount  of  tabula 
tion,  gives  the  members  of  the  churches  in 
decades.  Prattsburgh  reached  the  maximum  in 
1840,  with  378  members,  Almond  coming  next 
with  375,  in  1860.  These  have  decreased  while 
Bath  has  increased  to  380,  Corning  to  365, 
Horn'ellsville  475,  and  Canisteo  351.  A  sketch 
of  each  church  now  in  the  Presbytery  is  given, 
with  the  names  of  the  Elders,  and  dates  oi 
ordination,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have 
represented  their  churches  in  the  Assembly. 
Among  its  interesting  and  most  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  are  the  cuts  of  ministers  and  Elders,  num¬ 
bering  86,  and  of  churches  17.  There  are  cuts 
of  the  churches  of  Prattsburgh,  Bath,  Corning, 
Angelica,  Howard,  Pulteney,  Campbell,  Cuba, 
Andover,  Hammondsport,  Hornellsville,  Addison, 
Painted  Post,  Canisteo,  Avoca,  Hartshorn  and 
Atlanta. 

This  Presbytery  has  increased  in  members 
from  1,500  in  1870,  to  2,239  in  1880,  3,134  in 
1890,  and  4,000  in  1897,  indicating  a  vigorous 
growth.  This  review  will  show  the  exceeding 
value  of  this  history  by  Dr.  Miller,  and  is  a 
prophecy  of  what  his  historical  talent  and 
patient  research  may  give  of  similar  work  in 
the  future.  Wheeler. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  WOMAN’a 
BOARDS  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  General  Missionary 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  have  held  a  yearly 
Conference  which  has  proved  of  great  value  in 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  mutual  interest. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  similar  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Women’s  Boards  was  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  It  was  then  vot^  to  hold  such  a  Confer 
ence  annually  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
meeting^of  the  General  Boards. 

The  Woman’s  Conference  of  1898  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soci 
ety  of  the  Methodist  i^iscopal  Church,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12th  and  13th.  I^e  meetings  will  be  held 
in  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  corner  ol 
Madison  avenue  and  Sixtieth  street.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  January  12th,  there  will 
be  preliminary  meetings  of  Secretaries,  Treas 
urers.  Secretaries  of  Young  People’s  Work,  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  Special  Work,  Missionary  Literature, 
and  the  World’s  Committee.  In  the  afternoon 
a  joint  session  with  the  General  Boards  will  be 
held  at  the  Methodist  Mission  Rooms,  150  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  On  Thursday,  in  Madison 
Avenue  Church,  morning  and  afternoon,  there 
will  be  Mpers  read  by  representatives  of  the 
various  Mission  Boards  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  discussions,  a  question  hour,  and 
devotional  services.  All  persons  interested  are 
cordially  invited  to  all  these  meetings. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Burrell,  Mrs.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
Mias  F.  B.  Hawley,  Miss  Susan  Hayes  Ward, 
Mrs.  .7,  H.  Knowles,  Oommittss. 


A  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  BEYIEW. 

By  Edwin  A.  Bnlkley,  D.D. 

We  have  lately  made  frequent  reference  to 
marked  examples  of  ministerial  activity  and  use¬ 
fulness,  at  even  beyond  threescore  and  ten. 
With  these  we  wish  now  to  place  the  author  ot 
the  discourse,  of  which  we  give  a  large  part, 
and  the  whole  of  which  has  special  interest.  It 
was  preached  October  17th,  1897,  in  reference  to 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
ministry,  which  occurred  October  11th,  1847. 

Dr.  Bulkley  was  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  January  25th,  1826,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  College  in  1844,  and  from  Union 
Seminary  in  1847.  He  has  had  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  aeries  of  pastorates  from  the  first  to  the 
present.  His  first  charge  was  at  Geneva,  New 
York,  from  1847  to  1850;  then  in  Groton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  from  1850  to  1864 ;  in  Plattsburg,  New 
York,  from  1864  to  1878,  and,  since  1878,  in 
Rutherford.  He  took  part,  from  October  1st  to 
3d,  in  the  centennial  of  the  organization  of  the 
Plattsburg  Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor  for 
fourteen  years,  and  his  address  at  that  commem¬ 
oration  is  now  being  published  in  a  Souvenir 
volume,  issued  by  the  Church. 

We  were  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Bulkley 
in  his  earliest  ministry,  and  have  always  had  a 
high  appreciation  of  him  personally,  of  hie  well- 
furnished  mind,  his  choice  use  of  language,  his 
impressive  preaching,  his  high  sense  of  minis¬ 
terial  responsibility  and  dignity,  his  systematic 
activity,  and  persevering  and  fruitful  labors. 
He  is,  to-day,  held  in  the  utmost  esteem  in  all 
the  places  where  he  has  labored.  God’s  blessing 
has  been  upon  him  and  his,  so  that  he  has 
bodily  and  mental  vigor  unusual  for  his  years, 

I  and  gives  himself  with  unabated  devotion  to 
the  large  work  of  his  important  charge,  over  one 
of  our  best  suburban  churches,  at  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his 
pastorate  that  church  has  grown  to  near  six 
hundred  members,  occupies  three  *  important 
outposts,  and  has  built  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  houses  of  worship  in  the  State.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  counsels,  with  his  executive  ability, 
has  often  been  acknowledged  in  high  official 
places  in  the  gift  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey 
in  1883-1884,  and  had  twice  previously  presided 
over  the  Synod  of  Albany. 

The  sermon  of  which  we  give  parts  was  quite 
fully  reported,  nearer  the  time  of  its  delivery, 
by  The  New  York  Tribune,  and  The  Rutherford 
American.  The  latter  adds  the  following  by 
way  of  comment : 

“It  falls  to  but  few  men  to  spend  fifty  years 
in  the  active  practice  of  any  business  or  pro¬ 
fession.  To  a  still  more  limited  number  is 
vouchsafed  the  ability  to  review  that  fifty  years 
with  a  keenness  of  mental  vision  undimmed, 
and  with  the  force  and  dignity  of  virile  ex¬ 
pression  which  belongs  to  ripe  manhood,  rather 
than  to  age.  That  such  powers  have  been 
granted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bulkley,  our  readers 
may  see  by  a  perusal  of  his  masterly  sermon  on 
another  page,  in  which,  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  notice  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordina¬ 
tion  to  the  ministry,  he  gives  a  retrospect  of  the 
half  century  in  certain  of  its  most  significant 
aspects.  The  erect,  dignified  figure,  walking 
with  firm  tread  daily  on  our  streets,  the  fine 
mind  which  admitted  its  possessor  to  Yale  at 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  now,  fifty-six 
years  later,  enables  him  to  deal  with  the  deepest 
intellectual  problems  of  the  time;  the  sturdy 
personality,  undiminished  in  vigor  although  the 
prophet’s  three  score  years  and  ten  have  been 
passed;  these,  indeed,  are  notable.’’ 

The  sermon  has  for  its  text  1  Timothy  i.  12. 
“And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  who  hath 
enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  faithful, 
putting  me  into  the  ministry.’’ 

After  reference  to  the  Apostle’s  special  incen¬ 
tive  to  thanksgiving,  and  recognition  of  the 
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authority  under  which  he  acted,  it  magDihee  the 
minietry  ae  a  peculiar  and  eminent  vocation, 
though  not  a  prieethood,  having  ite  power  and 
succesb  aa  a  aervice ;  ite  beet  achievements  being 
along  the  lines  of  service— not  of  mastership. 
With  a  few  modest  biographical  and  professional 
references  it  proceeds  as  follows : 

First — A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  period. 
Marked  changes  and  advances  have  been  going 
on,  sometimes  by  sudden,  and  sometimes  by 
slow  transitions,  in  their  total  so  crowded  as  to 
require  a  long  recounting,  which  we  cannot  now 
attempt.  In  the  range  of  material  progress, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  many  uses  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar.  It  is  typical  also  by  its  almost 
magical  production  of  light,  of  the  wide  and 
fast  spreading  illumination  of  the  physical 
world  by  the  practical  employment  of  science. 
No  preceding  centuries  can  match  the  short  half 
one  of  wonderful  revelation  of  its  power  and 
various  utilities.  It  drives  daraness  from  our 
dwellings  and  streets,  warms  us  and  cooks  for 
us,  takes  our  words  audibly  to  those  whose  faces 
are  unseen  and  afar,  speeds  message  or  mandate 
across  continents,  and  under  the  sea,  propels  our 
vehicles  by  roadway  and  pathless  deep,  searches 
our  interior  parts  with  strict  diagnosis,  records 
the  present  and  stores  it  away  for  the  future, 
seises  the  tones  of  speech  or  song,  and  repro¬ 
duces  them  far  away  from  and  long  after  tbeir 
utterance.  And  how  many  more  hidden  and 
invaluable  possibilities  it  contains  and  com¬ 
mands,  even  a  daring  prophet  cannot  tell. 
Amased  before  its  mysterious  forces  and  await 
ing  their  farther  and  seemingly  more  surprising 
adaptations,  we  must  be  in  ceaseless  wonder, 
and  unlimited  expectation  because  of  that  which 
it  has  shown  to  even  those  who  have  not  tilled 
up  a  half-century  of  life’s  activities.  With  what 
swift  impulses  has  the  immortal  mind  hastened 
on  in  research  and  invention ;  and  what  tremen¬ 
dous  energies,  concentrated  from  powerless 
things  all  around  us,  is  nature  giving  up  to  the 
mastery  of  man,  to  make  him  imperial  in  even 
his  material  life. 

Without  pther  epMifications  from  civil,  social, 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  we  take  an  event  from 
political  connections,  involving,  however,  all 
the  others,  and  so  far  of  a  typical  character  like 
wise.  It  is  the  war  for  our  Union.  Revolutions 
in  public  affairs  have  been  elsewhere  and  other¬ 
wise  occurring,  and  have  been  very  notable  in 
tbeir  incidents  and  issues.  None,  however, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  as  momentously  marked  to 
attract  a  whole  world’s  attention  and  to  render 
the  fifty  years  in  the  heart  of  which  it  was  set, 
a  most  significant  period  of  time.  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  ominous  clouds  which  gathered  more 
and  more  thickly  over  our  country’s  political 
condition,  and  how  the  alarms  of  approaching 
strife  were  everywhere  heard  in  the  councils  of 
State  and  church.  Then  came  the  outburst  of 
rebellion,  impressed  upon  me  personally,  because 
of  my  birth  in  sight  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  by 
my  part  through  prayer  and  speech  in  sending 
on  to  the  National  Capital  from  my  Massachu¬ 
setts  congregation  officers  and  men  who  were  a 
part  of  that  famous  Sixth  Regiment  that  was 
fired  upon  when  passing  through  Baltimore. 
But  incidents,  though  they  thrill,  did  not  alone 
make  the  time  so  greatly  memorable.  Rather 
the  issues  which  were  fought  out  on  many  a  field 
of  dire  strife,  so  critical  and  costly  that  one  now 
shudders  to  recall  it.  It  must  ever  be  accounted 
incomparably  great  and  significant  that  then  we 
gave  a  new  denniton  and  expression  to  human 
liberty,  as  to  be  exhibited  in  society  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  was  a  lesson  to  the  world,  and 
can  never  be  forgotten.  That  is  to  be  of  the 
widest  prevalence  and  longest  continuance,  so 
that  to  have  seen  the  demonstration  of  it  made 
by  our  fateful  war,  lifts  one’s  personal  partici¬ 
pation  in  it,  though  otherwise  small,  into  much 
importance.  And  though  every  now  and  then 
des^tisms  and  tyrannies  and  inhumanities  seem 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  are  fearfully  disregarded  in  what  seems  a 
retrogression  of  the  centuries,  I  turn  back  to 
what  has  been  verily  witnessed  in  my  own  land 
and  day,  and  hold  to  a  constant  hope. 

Next  I  would  review  experience.  A  minister’s 
life  in  ite  common  relations  differs  little  from 
other  lives  in  experiences,  because  he  is  of  like 
passions  and  infirmities  with  all.  And  those 
experiences  which  a  special  vocation  adds  ars 
only  different  through  his  having  other- world 
aims.  He  has  alternating  joys  and  sorrows; 
knows  toil,  both  requited  and  unrequited ;  re- 
paivsB  sympathy  and  incurs  opposition ;  is  grati¬ 


fied  by  recognition,  and  pained  by  the  lack  of 
it.  Such  is  the  appointment  for  everyone.  But 
it  is  all  with  him  qualified  by  hie  being  in  an 
office  for  spiritual  things,  and  by  his  designa¬ 
tion  from  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  to  an 
oversight  of  some  part  of  that  church.  This 
leads  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  experience,  that 
of  greatly  enhanced  responsibility,  of  separation 
to  a  distinct  work,  of  numerous  difficulties,  and 
even  hardships,  mental,  if  not  bodily,  in  doing 
it,  yet  under  guidance  and  guarantee  from 
above,  which  no  other  service  has.  Fifty  years 
of  consideration  and  trial  of  this,  have  not  at  all 
diminished  my  conviction  of  it,  and  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  same  theory  prevailing  through¬ 
out  the  church.  I  ask  no  reverence  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  because  of  the  superstition  that  it  carries 
ihekeysof  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  to  let  in 
and  lock  out  by  its  word.  Nor  would  I  put  it 
in  a  place  of  stilted  dignity,  from  which  it  may 
condescend  to  the  common  levels  of  man.  Yet 
because  of  its  heavenly  ordaining,  and  high  en¬ 
terprise,  it  is  intended  that  it  should  be  held  in 
peculiar  esteem,  and  dealt  with  in  that  defer¬ 
ence  which  belongs  to  all  things  from  Qod. 
Personally  I  can  record  no  lack  of  this.  But 
along  with  some  return  to  the  old  time  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  minietry,  there  is  opposed  to  it  a 
forgetfulness  of  its  designed  sacrMnees,  and  a 
nullifying  of  some  of  its  best  results,  by  holding 
it  to  the  test  of  what  are  called  business  princi 
pies,  and  business  successes.  If  ordination  gave 
me  no  special  commission  to  a  work  of  divine 
assignment  and  judgment,  then  it  would  have 
been  better  never  to  have  accepted  it.  If  that 
which  in  my  ministry  has  been  aimed  at  and 
accomplished  is  to  be  under  the  kiod  of  account¬ 
ing  which  we  use  when  we  measure  out  any 
pr^uct,  and  close  up  trade  balances,  then  it 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have  engaged  in 
some  of  those  other  pursuits,  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  invitingly  opened  to  me,  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  being  much  more  lucra¬ 
tive.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  of  the 
‘restlessness  and  instability,  at  times  apparent 
jin  the  churches,  relative  to  the  ministry,  results 
in  considerable  part  from  the  erroneous  view, 
the  unspiritual,  the  mercantile  view.  Whether 
it  is  abating  or  extending,  would  be  difficult  to 
determine,  except  by  very  wide  and  accurate 
jobservation,  from  which  some  think  there  are 
'signs  of  return  to  more  just  opinions  and  more 
•Christian  dealings.  I  know  not.  I  can  only 
•testify,  that  when  I  have  summed  up  all  the 
-diverse  experiences  of  the  time  I  have  served 
Hhe  churches  that  I  have  no  regrets  that  I  fol¬ 
lowed  what  I  thought  was  divine  direction  into 
^the  minietry.  With  many  dishearten  mgs  and 
•despondencies,  principally  from  the  conscious- 
mess  of  imperfect  service  by  myself — I  have 
always  had  this  relief,  besides  the  trust  that 
Ithe  Master  gave  me  approval — that  my  hindrances 
•were  such  as  were  common  to  all  my  brethren 
No  congr^ation  however  seemingly  placid,  was 
•without  its  troubled  waters.  No  church,  even 
•one  of  boasted  harmony,  was  without  its  volcanic 
(elements,  often  close  to  the  point  of  eruption.  I 
jhave  been  lately  called  to  review  a  hundred  years 
jof  church  life,  under  twelve  pastors.  The 
-church  had  been  in  repute  for  its  good  order, 
and  marked  influence  through  the  century.  Yet 
every  period  and  every  pastor  had  had  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  critical  experiences.  The  offsetting 
.•occurrences  had  nevertheless  preponderated,  and 
■no  one  had  been  without  his  rewards,  as  ;vell  as 
his  trials.  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  add,  what 
iwae  a  great  solace  and  cheer  to  one  who  has 
often  ^en  down  hearted,  and  may  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  encouragement  to  all  Christian  laborers 
who  are  for  a  time  disappointed,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  the  years,  the  Lord  showed  that  he  had 
established  the  work  of  our  hands.  The  solid 
church  edifice  still  stands  in  that  Northern  New 
York  town,  into  which  we  threw  heart  and  hand, 
after  the  flame  had  devoured  its  old  time  prede¬ 
cessor,  which  we  had  just  set  in  good  order. 
But  more  than  this,  se^  sown  twenty  and  more 
years  a^  was  openly  acknowledged  in  the  results 
remaining  and  multiplied,  of  children  whom  we 
had  brought  into  the  church,  now  ruling  it  as 
its  office-bearers,  and  prominent  in  all  the 
Christian  movements  of  the  region,  and  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  also  welcoming  the  old  pastor, 
who  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  had  been  often 
named  to  them. 

The  remaining  particular  for  review  is  that  of 
opinion  and  usage  in  the  religious  world.  This 
is  a  topic  for  Tong  discourse,  requiring  more 
than  a  single  division  of  a  sermon.  With  only 
cursory  treatment  I  can,  however  show  what 
modiflcations  of  belief  and  practice  I  may  have 
undergone  or  observed  in  otbns. 

Fifty  years  of  varied  and  severe  testing  in  the 
minis^,  with  the  {urevioos  ones  of  academic 
study,  have  not  essentially  changed  my  creed, 
and  I  could  repeat  my  ordination  vows  of  adhe¬ 
sion  to  “ths  system  of  faith  taught  in  ths  Holy 


Scriptures”  with  all  sincerity  and  no  hesita¬ 
tion.  I  might  change  the  emphasis  somewhat, 
and  put  it  more'  strongly  on  another  place  than 
formerly,  but  this  would  not  signify  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  that  which  was  lees  emphasized  in 
the  present  With  modified  theories  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible,  I  yet  clasp  it  to  my  heart 
of  hearts  as  the  true  Word  of  God,  with  such 
divine  inditing  and  authority  as  no  human  com¬ 
position  can  have.  With  increased  delict  in 
the  example  of  the  Man  Jesus  Christ,  He  is 
still  much  more  to  me — the  Very  Qod  Incarnate, 
with  Bupremest  nature  and  rule.  His  cross  is 
the  unequalled  illustration  of  the  meek  sub¬ 
mission  and  martyr  endurance  of  self-devotion, 
but  far  more — the  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
redeeming  love.  I  would  teach  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  with  more  scrupulous  care  to  clear  it 
of  all  fatalism,  while  yet  holding  that  God  is 
the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  all ; 
and  while  rousing  to  intense  activity  in  working 
out  salvation  for  ourselves,  in  watchfulness  lest 
we  fall,  would  encourage  by  the  assurance  that 
we  will  be  kept  unto  eternal  life.  I  could  not 
pass  over  the  mysteries  of  Scripture,  as  confirmed 
by  observation  of  life,  relative  to  retribution 
upon  sin ;  but,  while  prophesying  fear,  I  would 
do  it  with  a  tenfo  d  more  urgency  that  should 
arise  from  the  lo\e  of  God.  Indeed,  from  that, 
in  all  connections,  comes  ail  the  modification  I 
have  undergone  in  theological  belief  and  the 
expression  of  it— a  more  profound  trust  in  the 
infinite  affection  that  is  being  constantly  poured 
upon  us  from  above;  a  more  irresistible  prompt¬ 
ing,  from  a  tenderer  sense  of  this,  to  declare  to 
all  the  free  grace  that  is  going  out  to  them  from 
the  bosom  of  heavenly  love 

But  what  have  we  observed  around  us  ?  Some 
suppose  we  are  passing  through  a  theological 
cataclysm,  which  will  upheave  and  disorganize 
all  the  current  and  hitherto  controlling  beliefs 
of  nominal  Christendom,  and  that  upon  the 
ruins  a  fairer  edifice,  with  little  of  dogma  in 
its  construction,  will  rise  and  inaugurate  a  new 
era  and  unify  all  faiths.  Great  and  startling 
changes  are  indeed  going  on.  Intelligent  and 
consecrated  criticism  is  ver>  busy  and  opening 
many  new  lines  of  inquiry  which  may  terminate 
in  very  extraordinary  conclusions  which  might 
have  terrified  the  past  and  seemed  to  be  a  total 
surrender  to  unbelief.  In  some  aspects  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  more  destructive  than  constructive. 
Withal  there  is  much  superficial  and  crude 
thought,  premature  and  exaggerated  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  opinion,  artful  and  unconscientious 
utterance  of  views  supposed  to  be  tenable.  It  is 
a  critical  period.  Justifiable  transitions  require 
cautious  management.  Plausible  represents 
tions,  quite  captivating,  must  be  diligently 
B  Tutinized.  There  is  certain  to  be  some  drift 
ing,  some  wreck.  We  shrink  from  a  part  in 
anything  so  trying,  and  almost  wish  that  our  day 
might  pass  before  the  crisis  were  reached.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  history  reasRures  us,  and  “the  founda¬ 
tion  of  God  standeth  sure.”  Purity  of  doc¬ 
trine.  and  almost  the  existence  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  church,  have  been  assailed  before,  and  they 
seemed  likely  to  disappear  with  few  vestiges. 
Then  both  revived  again,  with  more  than  pris¬ 
tine  power,  and  a  new  era  of  faith  and  activity 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  rampant  infidelity, 
insinuating  rationalism,  and  deadening  apathy. 

I  cannot  be  a  pessimst  in  view  of  these  re¬ 
corded  movements  of  times  not  too  far  back  to 
be  intelligently  observed,  and  in  view  of  the 
fulfilled  promises  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  some  of  which  still  remain  for  our  up¬ 
holding.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  my  posi¬ 
tion  toward  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  of 
religious  belief  and  usage,  1  say  that  I  stand  as 
a  conservative  liberal,  or  a  liberal  conservative, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  not  an  evasion  of 
definiteness,  or  timid  shrinking  from  vexatious 
and  perilous  responsibility.  It  simply  means 
that  I  willl  try  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  IS  good.  When  liberalism  runs  a  tilt  at 
everything  which  is  venerable  and  sacred,  and 
pulls  down  without  disposition  or  power  to  build 
up,  then  I  am  a  conservative,  tenaciously  pre¬ 
serving  what  has  been  long  tested  and  undenia 
bly  a  blessing  to  all,  everywhere;  when  con¬ 
servatism  is  inheritable  to  free  thought,  and  is 
content  to  abide  immovably,  quite  denying  that 
there  is  any  progress  of  doctrine,  and  any  possi¬ 
ble  improvement  of  usage,  putting  the  ban  of 
heresy  on  much  that  reverent  learning  has 
reached,  and  counting  all  innovation  a  destruc¬ 
tion.  then  I  am  a  liWal,  and  will  turn  on  the 
light,  fearless  of  harm,  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
of  any  loss  to  the  consistency  and  power  of  the 
Church. 

The  decline  in  Sabbath  sanctification  has 
been  marked  in  recent  years,  and  justifies  alarm 
that  the  divinely  appointed  rest  day,  which  is 
in  the  fixed  order  of  things,  has  much  dimin¬ 
ished  influence  over  social  life,  and  even  over 
the  practice  of  the  church.  We  cannot,  in  few 
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words,  ezoreas  our  conviction  of  the  loss  and 
peril  of  this.  Let  us  pray  that  out  of  some 
thoughtfulness,  which  gives  hope  of  wholesome 
action,  there  will  come  a  due  honoring  of  the 
lord’s  Day,  as  His  Resurrection  Commemora¬ 
tion  :  a  rest  and  refreshment  time  for  body, 
mind  and  spirit,  without  falling  into  dull  indo 
lence,  and  wasteful  dissipation— a  means  of  recre¬ 
ation  not  abused  so  that  it  imparts  no  new 
vigor,  but  a  wearying,  through  forgetfulness 
of  Qod’s  ordering  of  the  day.  We  may  have 
done  well  in  liberating  ourselves  from  a  too 
rigid  and  even  sanctimonious  puritaniem,  but  we 
are  already  unprotitably  learning  that  in  a  pro¬ 
test  against  its  doctrine  and  usage,  we  are  dis¬ 
carding  altogether  too  much  of  the  stalwart 
principle  and  lofty  morality  of  the  fathers, 
which  if  they  sometimes  seemed  a  yoke,  were 
better;  a  restraint,  and  a  safeguard,  most  need¬ 
ful  and  blessed  to  the  commonwealth  of  man. 

In  our  range  of  fifty  years  we  have  had  very 
interesting  and  most  promising  developments  in 
the  marshalling  of  the  activities  of  the  church. 
How  the  missionary  idea  has  been  enlarged;  in 
the  intellligent  conception  of  it,  in  the  unques¬ 
tioning  acceptance  of  its  obligation,  in  the  study 
of  its  fields,  methods,  and  means,  and  in  the 
gathering  up  of  its  requisite  resources.  The 
Lord's  people  have  been  rapidly  made  willing  in 
the  day  of  His  power.  Not  yet  are  they  all 
aroused,  and  very  inadequate  still  is  their  con 
secration,  their  beneficence,  their  faith,  prayer 
and  hope.  But  the  church  is  astir  for  labors 
and  conquests.  There  is  far  more  promise  of 
the  first  being  accepted,  and  the  last  being 
achieved. 

The  organized  enlistment  of  the  young  people 
of  our  churches  in  their  various  societies  is  in 
their  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  avowed  devotion 
and  fruitful  activity,  quite  a  phenomenon  of  the 
half  century.  The  multiplication  and  the 
banding  together  of  their  companies  is  a  won¬ 
derful  spectacle.  With  all  that  may  need  abate¬ 
ment,  or  wise  direction,  or  precaution,  and  even 
repression,  we  have  strong  and  stirring  assur¬ 
ances  of  great  good  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
from  these  who  are  like  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
in  the  countlessness  and  beauty  of  their  gather¬ 
ing  together,  and  in  the  freshness  and  enlivening 
with  which  like  the  sparkling  drops,  they  appear 
in  the  praises  and  activities  of  the  church. 

The  times  have  also  been  marked  by  the  rising 
of  the  Institutional  Church — not  yet  very  fully 
proven  as  the  best  form  of  the  adaptation  of 
spiritual  forces  to  the  needs  of  men— and  yet 
commended  greatly  by  its  aims  to  make  vital 
Christianity  touch  all  points  of  life,  its  daily 
pursuits,  its  recreations,  and  all ;  with  a  con¬ 
stant  invitation  and  opportunity  to  worship  and 
to  serve.  It  may  also  be  brought  into  alliance 
with  Christian  sociology,  in  its  studies  of  the 
vexed  problems  of  our  various  relations  in  the 
community;  and  in  their  united  efforts  it  be 
more  fully  shown  that  the  church  is  the  nearest 
and  most  effective  friend  of  over  burdened  and 
suffering  humanity. 

In  a  review  of  fifty  years,  one  must  measure 
his  own  church,  or  denomination.  It  has  grown 
and  thriven,  and  attained  unto  and  held  no  mean 
place.  Comparisons  would  be  odious,  and  in¬ 
conclusive,  because  the  principles  and  standards 
of  judgment  are  so  different.  But  when  a  man, 
in  a  sort  of  childish,  and  irritated  farewell, 
speaks  of  the  failure  of  Presbyterianism,  he 
sadly  miscalculates  the  inherent  forces  it  has 
always  shown,  and  misreads  its  honorable 
career,  prophesying  most  blindly  as  to  its  future. 
It  still  takes  its  place  in  the  onward  march,  and 
resents  fifty  years,  at  least  to  my  eye,  to  make 
ope  confident.  But  what  of  the  Church 
Catholic  T  Is  it  expanding  and  manifesting 
itself  f  Yes  I  though  divisive  councils  still  rule, 
and  exclusive  separations  bar  Christian  Union. 
Providential  circumstances,  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  have  done  an  assimilating  work,  and 
though  we  follow  still  reluctant  leaders,  and 
stand  aloof  too  much  in  actual  felllowships  and 
co-operations,  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  preparing, 
in  which  He  will  gather  His  people  into  more 
complete  oneness.  Organizations  may  not  go 
down,  but  partition  walls  will. 

A  single  life-~a  single  career,  though  length¬ 
ened  to  a  half  century  of  service,  seems  very 
insignificant  to  me.  By  slow  ascents,  one  climbs 
to  a  point  that  overlooks  the  way,  and  stops  for 
a  moment  to  cast  the  eye  back  with  a  short 
survey,  and  then  passes  on.  It  is  like  a  valley 
in  the  retrospect,  and  in  one  view  like  a  valley 
in  the  prospect — the  valley  of  the  shadows  which 
are  gathering  fast.  But  I  would  look  upward 
and  not  downward.  If  the  eye  is  upon  Christ, 
and  turned  to  where  He  is,  what  else  do  we  be¬ 
hold  except  a  Master’s  hand  with  recompenses 
in  them,  and  our  own  Lord’s  presence,  in  the 

;:lory  of  which  we  may  shine  also — like  the  stars 
or  ever  and  for  evermore  I 


INCIDENTS  IN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

FROM  HOCSK  TO  HOCSB. 

On  the  Ridge  Road  west,  taking  house  by 
house,  the  County  Almshouse  was  visited  to  ask 
about  Bibles  for  the  inmates.  Learning  that 
no  Bibles  were  there,  I  sought  the  office  of  the 
County  Commissioners  for  an  order  for  Bibles. 
They  referred  me  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
I  had  been  at  this  office  for  poor  families,  so 
that  I  felt  diffident  about  this  errand,  but  went 
straight  over  and  found  one  officer  present. 

Explaining  my  errand,  he  immediately  laid 
down  his  pen  and  eaid,  “You  are  here  asking 
Bibles  of  me,  and  at  home  they  call  me  an 
infidel.  Now  I  just  feel  tired  of  writing,  but 
I  am  ready  for  a  talk  with  you.’’ 

I  replied  that  I  had  not  come  for  a  contro¬ 
versy,  but  for  business  and  respectfully  asked 
an  answer  to  my  request. 

He  said,  “You  can  have  no  answer  until  we 
have  a  talk.  ’’ 

I  said,  “You  insist  on  a  talk,  but  I  advise 
you  not  to  ask  at. 

“Why  not  f’’ 

“Because  you  will  get  the  worst  of  it.’’  At 
this  he  softened  and  more  quietly  said  if  I  had 
anything  to  say  he  would  listen. 

The  appeal  was  given,  and  he  replied,  “You 
came  in  asking  *me  for  three  Bibles  and  I  re¬ 
fused  ;  now  I  say  to  you  if  you  will  bring  in  a 
bill  for  six  Bibles,  I  will  see  the  bill  paid,  and 
if  you  preach  any  where,  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  come  and  hear  you.’’ 

It  is  enough  to  say  the  six  Bibles  are  now  in 
the  Alms-house,  and  this  man  wrote  the  order 
himself  for  them. 

At  the  extreme  western  side  of  the  city,  west 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Nursery  grounds,  are  situated 
half  a  dozen  houses  which  are  by  themselves, 
shut  away  from  the  city.  There  are  in  them 
three  Catholic,  two  Protestant  and  one  free 
thinking  family,  Mr.  C’s.  This  man  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  intiuence  and  uses  it  diligently.  At¬ 
tention  is  asked  to  this  situation.  Those  people 
appreciate  a  religious  visit,  but  said  they  had 
not  known  such  a  visit  pp  to  my  coming.  I 
cannot  allow  the  free  thinker  have  his  way 
there  among  those  houses.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  the  Christian  faith  of  the  city  is  deep 
enough  to  reach  out  to  those  houses  with  a  visit, 
a  word  of  Scripture  and  prayer  and  any  defense 
of  the  truth  needed.  The  spiritualist  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  city  are  scattered  through  the 
squares,  some  of  them  are  on  corners,  but  we 
have  met  them  with  a  Bible  and  a  kind  word. 

I  said  to  Mr.  C.,  Do  you  attend  church  ? 

Yes,  but  not  the  kind  of  church  you  go  to. 

What  kind  do  you  mean  ? 

Oh,  I  belong  to  the  free  thinkers. 

I  told  him  of  instances  in  my  life  where  I  had 
seen  men  forsaking  this  belief  in  their  dying 
hours,  and  he  listened  without  reply. 

At  the  extreme  eastern  side  of  the  city  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  W.,  in  which 
the  appeal  was  responded  to  with  earnest  words. 
This  woman  remembered  her  Sabbath-school 
teacher.  The  teacher  was  found  and  remem¬ 
bered  the  scholar,  but  had  lost  track  of  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  period.  The  city  home 
where  the  woman  had  assisted  as  a  servant  in 
other  years  was  found,  and  remembered  her  ser¬ 
vice  with  commendation. 

The  woman  asked  if  her  child  of  five  years 
could  be  baptized.  This  now  indicates  the  ear¬ 
nestness  in  this  case.  The  woman  remembered 
and  referred  to  catechism  sentences  which  she 
had  learned  in  the  city  Sabbath-school.  She 
said  she  believed  what  she  had  there  learned  at 
Sabbath  school.  Poverty  had  kept  her  from 
church'attendance,  but  she  had  'secured  three 
prayer  meetings  at  her  house,  and  seid  she 
would  welcome  more  such  religious  "meetings 
for  the  sake  of  her  neighborhood  and  for  her 
own  sake. 

A  city  pastor  very  kindly  called  on  this. 


woman  later  in  the  summer.  She  has  been 
urged  to  attend  the  church  near  her  until  such 
time  as  will  permit  her  further  wishes  to  be 
gratified  in  regard  to  her  former  Sabbath-school 
instruction. 

The  aged  mother  of  this  woman  lives  near  and 
said  she  had  of  necessity  from  feeble  health 
omitted  church  attendance.  She  had  grown  up 
in  the  church  and  very  much  appreciated  the 
call  on  her  daughter. 

In  a  third  house  in  the  vicinity  was  found  an 
impenitent  woman,  a  schoolmate  of  other  years, 
and  the  appeal  secured  her  attention.  We  can 
never  be  too  thankful  for  the  opportunity  which 
house  to  house  work  has  brought  in  these  cases. 

On  a  street  of  the  city  a  family  was  found  in 
which  the  mother  said  she  had  had  no  Bible  in 
her  life  time,  and  her  adult  children  were  also 
without  Bibles  and  the  several  families  were 
without  religious  care,  except  that  the  grand¬ 
children  were  now  in  Sabbath-school.  During 
the  summer  a  brother  and  family,  the  father 
sick  with  what  appeared  to  be  an  incurable 
disease,  came  from  a  Southern  State.  The 
whole  circle  of  kindred  were  made  tender  by 
this  affliction  and  two  of  the  sisters  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  attend  upon  preaching,  the  first  time 
they  declared  in  their  lives!  at  a  Mission  ser¬ 
vice  under  city  missionary  supervision.  The 
sick  brother  was  enabled  to  regain  health  and 
is  again  at  work  as  a  machineist.  We  are  still 
welcome  at  these  homes  and  continue  the  effort 
to  hold  up  the  Qospel. 

In  the  same  square  is  a  young  widow  with 
children ;  we  leave  a  Bible  under  the  care  of  the 
pastor.  This  pastor  said  of  the  city  work,  that 
he  would  take  a  collection  and  if  that  would  not 
do,  he  would  take  another,  so  convinced  was  he 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  work.  He  had  never  seen 
it  undertaken  before,  but  joined  in  welcoming 
it  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  city. 

Since  February  11th,  1896,  in  city  work,  some 
two  thousand  calls  are  recorded ;  township,  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  calls  recorded.  Total,  thirty  five 
hundred  calls.  Preached  twenty  times  by  re¬ 
quest,  assisted  to  find  employment  for  unem¬ 
ployed,  applied  to  Directors  for  poor  families, 
collections,  8200 ;  addressed  Christian  Endeavor 
convention,  addressed  Sunday-school  convention, 
visited  Mission  Sunday-schools  in  every  Mission 
as  far  as  possible.  This  work  gravitates  naturally 
into  effort  around  the  several  Missions  in  behalf 
of  their  services,  directing  those  having  no 
church  to  the  nearest  church  or  Mission. 

The  first  house  visited  in  the  township  work 
was  in  Northeast  township.  I  had  reached  the 
place  the  day  previous,  spoken  at  the  prayer 
meeting  that  night  and  now  through  the  help  of 
the  minister,  a  horse  and  driver  gratis  had 
brought  me  nearly  to  the  boundary  on  the  north 
side,  where  1  was  to  commence  my  walk  to  the 
village,  stopping  on  the  way.  My  driver,  Mr. 
L.,  wished  to  purchase  some  fruit  trees  and  took 
me  to  the  nursery  where  he  introduced  me  to  the 
owner,  Mr.  C.,  an  officer  in  the  church,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  information  about  my 
work. 

Mr.  C.  shook  hands  and  asked  farther  of  the 
work,  when,  looking  around,  I  asked,  “Who 
lives  in  that  house?’’  pointing  to  a  small,  un¬ 
painted  building. 

“My  tenant  lives  there.’’ 

“All  right,’’  I  said,  “I  am  going  there.’’ 

The  mother  eat  by  the  window  in  sight  of  Mr. 
C.,  the  daughter  near  her.  They  had  recently 
moved  from  Wattaburgh.  The  appeal  brought 
tears.  Mr.  C.  saw  them  through  the  window. 
When  I  returned  to  him,  he  was  in  tears  as  he 
said,  “That's  good  work.’’  He  added  more  in 
great  earnestness,  and  was  evidently  won  over. 

I  cannot  write  how  that  morning’s  work  went 
on  after  I  had  left  Mr.  C. 

It  appeared  that  the  whole  road  to  the  village 
had  li^n  made  tender  to  the  coming  of  this 
errand.  The  next  house  gave  me,  unasked, 
money  “to  help  such  work.’’  The  second,  a 
fine  house,  the  lady  brought  me  in  tears  of  re¬ 
gret  her  church  letter  which  had  laid  for  six 
years  in  the  drawer.  When  this  was  reported 
to  the  pastor,  he  said,  “Thank  you  for  this 
information,  I  did  not  know  the  situation 
there.’’  Another  impenitent  home  welcomed 
the  message. 
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St.  Pacl'b  CJonckptioh  op  Christ,  or  the  Doc¬ 
trine  OP  THE  Second  Adam.  The  Sixteenth 
Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By 
David  Somerville,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  J  F. 
Clark ;  imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
83. 

This  volume  embodies  the  last  series  of  (seven) 
lectures  on  the  Cunningham  foundation  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh.  In  them  the  lecturer  consciously  fol¬ 
lows  the  decided  drift  of  modern  theological 
thinking  and  study — preferring  Biblical  to  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology.  The  course  of  lectures  is  in 
line  with  the  attempt  so  dominant  in  present 
investigation  to  “recover  and  present  anew  the 
New  Testament  picture  of  our  Lord.’’  The 
author  does  not  exalt  unduly  the  epistolary 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  he  recognizes 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  Gospels  as  data 
for  “True  thoughts  regarding  Christ,’’  but  he 
insists  that  “the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  their 
understanding  of  His  person  and  work  are  also 
of  lasting  importance.”  It  is  from  this  stand¬ 
point  that  he  approaches  his  task.  He  appreci¬ 
ates  the  importance  of  the  Pauline  Christology, 
and  also  its  subordinate  value  respecting  what 
we  speak  of  as  “the  Historic  Christ.” 

The  first  lecture  deals  with  the  genesis  and 
characteristics  of  the  Pauline  conception  of 
Christ.  It  notes  the  paucity  of  detail  respect¬ 
ing  His  life  on  earth,  and  insists  that  it  is  the 
Exalted  Christ  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks. 
The  position  is  assumed  that  “it  was  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  power  of  Christ  on  his  personal 
life  that  led”  Paul  to  the  doctrines  he  held  and 
taught.  The  root  conception  of  Pauline  Chria- 
tology  is  “Christ  as  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual 
Man,”  the  type  of  spiritual  manhood.  Like 
Beyschlag,  Mr.  Somerville  lays  great  stress  on 
Christ  as  the  Second  Adam.  Christ  is  then 
(Lecture  III. )  the  redeemer  and  founder  of  the 
new  humanity,  the  One  in  whom  the  race  took 
a  new  start.  The  death  of  Christ  as  an  accom¬ 
plishment  is  the  revelation  of  God’s  love.  Its 
value  lies  not  in  that  it  is  vicarious  or  sacri¬ 
ficial,  but  that  its  essence  is  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God ;  its  value  is  moral.  * 

The  next  point  of  emphasis  is  what  is  -usually 
called  Paul’s  mysticism.  This  has  two  branches ; 
Christ  is  the  indwelling  spirit  and  life  of  His 
people,  He  is  also  their  Lord. 

The  fundamental  relations  of  Christ  to  His 
people  having  thus  been  set  forth,  Lectures  V. 
and  VI.  deal  with  the  later  developments  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  as  exhibited  in  the  prison 
epistles.  Here  the  author  is  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Lightfoot.  Terms  taken  up  later  by  the 
Gnostics  are  used  here  by  Paul,  such  as  the  “ful* 
ness  of  God.  ’  ’  To  Paul,  however,  these  terms  are 
not  metaphysical  but  religious,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Paul  does  not  stop  to  prove  the  pre  exist¬ 
ence  of  Christ;  this  was  commonly  accepted 
among  those  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  so  he  assumed 
it.  Expressions  like  “He  who  was  rich  for  our 
sakes  became  poor”  are  the  evidence  of  this. 
And  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  Christology  which  our 
author  accepts.  But  how  to  formulate  a  state¬ 
ment  that  will  express  faithfully  what  Paul 
meant  is  not  clear  to  the  author.  Words  are,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  says,  “Thrown  out  at  objects,” 
they  do  not  comprehend  them.  Hard  and  fast 
logical  formulae  do  scant  justice  to  Paul’s  the¬ 
ology,  drawn  as  it  was  from  his  experience  of 
the  power  of  Christ  in  His  own  life. 

Such,  as  well  as  we  can  condense  it,  is  the 
substance  of  the  volume.  The  book  is  a  noble 
one,  well  worth  reading.  The  exegesis  is  fair 
and  scholarly.  Even  where  we  dissent,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  author’s  attempt  to  do  justice. 
Due  account  has  been  taken  of  previous  work  in 
this  field.  Continental  and  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  have  been  consulted.  But  the  book 
no  patchwork.  It  ia  well  digested,  it  bears 


marks  of  having  been  all  present  in  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  mind  before  he  began  to  present  it. 

Press  work  and  binding  and  paper  are  what 
the  Clarks  usually  give  us— good.  And  there  is 
a  serviceable  index.  The  only  desideratum  is 
an  index  of  Scripture  texts. 

The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World 
AS  Centering  in  the  Incarnation.  Being 
the  Kerr  Lectures  for  1890-1891.  By  James 
Orr,  D.D.  Third  Eldition.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $2.75. 

This  is  the  third  edition,  with  but  verbal 
alterations  as  compared  with  the  second  and 
first  editions,  of  a  work  that  has  been  public 
property  for  four  years  and  more.  Consequently 
it  does  not  need  an  introduction  to  the  people. 
It  is  already  well  known  as  a  closely  printed 
octavo  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  domain  of  Apologetics,  giving  gener¬ 
ally  fair  statements,  occasionally  epithetic  de¬ 
scriptions,  of  supposedly,  or  really,  anti-orthodox 
arguments  and  the  replies  to  them,  including  a 
very  wide  range  of  discussion,  and  thus  afford¬ 
ing  scope  for  excursions  into  widely  separated 
fields,  of  which  the  author  has  taken  full  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  shape  of  appendices  to  nearly  every 
chapter  and  of  notes  which  take  up  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  volume.  The  book  is,  therefore, 
a  resume  of  thought  on  the  cosmos  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orr’s  standpoint.  The  author’s  under¬ 
standing  of  agnosticism,  materialism,  deism, 
theism,  atheism,  pessimism,  dualism,  panthe¬ 
ism,  evolutionary^  philosophy,  etc.,  not  only 
in  their  general  features  but  in  their  individu¬ 
alities,  together  with  their  implications,  is  set 
forth,  and,  besides,  what  the  author  deems  the 
fallacies  of  them  all.  Indeed  in  looking  over 
the  mass  of  material  in  this  book,  one  comes  to 
wonder  how  any  one  person  could  have  mastered 
so  various  an  array  of  isms.  The  suspicion  will 
even  obtrude  itself  here  and  there  that  full  jus 
tice  is  hardly  done  some  of  these  systems.  Thus 
that  most  subtle  piece  of  work,  Kant’s  criticism 
of  the  ontological  argument,  is  set  forth  in 
hardly  half  a  dozen  lines. 

The  discussion  doubtless  has  a  unity,  but  so 
extreme  is  the  discursiveness  and  so  many  the 
digressions  that  the  oneness  is  hard  to  discover. 
The  wealth  of  learning  and  abundance  of  mate¬ 
rial  is  all  but  awe-inspiring. 

It  is  as  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  theories,  a  broad 
survey  of  speculation,  that  Professor  Orr’s  vol¬ 
ume  has  proved  its  suggestiveness.  And  we 
would  propose  to  the  reader  or  student  its  use 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  investigation  of  each 
of  the  systems  and  theories  treated.  Thus  the 
volume  may  be  made  a  guide,  stimulating  to 
research  and  to  exact  knowledge. 

Christianity  and  Idealism.  The  Christian 
Ideal  of  Life  in  its  Relations  to  the  Greek 
and  Jewish  Ideals,  and  to  Modern  Philoso¬ 
phy.  By  John  Watson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  Canada.  New  York :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  $1.75. 

Professor  Watson  takes  the  high  ground  that 
“philosophy  must  refuse  all  weak  compromises,  ” 
and  that  no  one  can  be  a  philosopher  who  is 
unwilling  to  follow  ideas  wheresoever  they  may 
lead.  He  is  quite  independent  of  both  tradition 
and  authority ;  and  possibly  accords  the  latter, 
at  least,  too  slight  consideration.  He  denies 
that  Christianity  has  ever  been,  or  is  now,  a 
finished  product;  and  hie  aim  is  to  disengage 
what  he  regards  as  the  Christianity  of  Jesus 
from  the  accretions  of  the  ages  since  He  lived 
on  the  earth.  He  believes  no  religion  can  en¬ 
dure  that  is  not  fundamentally  rational ;  and 
proclaims  the  need  of  being  “true  to  the  in- 
I  tellect  as  well  as  to  the  heart.  ’  ’ 

I  This  perhaps,  sufficiently  defines  Professor 
Watson’s  point  of  departure.  He  shows  first 
of  all  the  connection  of  morality  and  religion ; 
and  then  contrasts  the  Christian  ideal  of  life 
with  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish.  There  is  much 
that  is  fresh  and  suggestive  in  hie  handling  of 
all  these  ideals;  and  while  he  seems  to  us  not  to 


do  full  justice  in  all  respects  to  Jesus,  and  to 
handle  some  of  His  sayings  unwisely,  yet  the 
reader  finds  himself  stimulated  to  healthful 
thought. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  mod¬ 
ern  idealism  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian 
ideal  of  life. 

Immortal  Hymns  and  Their  Story.  The  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Conception  and  Striking  Expe¬ 
riences  of  Blessing  Attending  the  Use  of 
Some  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Hymns.  By 
Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.  With  Por¬ 
traits  and  Illustrations  by  Norval  Jordan. 
The  Burrows  Brothers’  Company.  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Banks  has  made  a  careful  selection  in  the 
twenty-five  hymns  brought  together  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  There  is  not  one  which  does  not  touch  a 
responsive  chord  in  every  Christian  heart,  and 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  find  them  in  this  beautiful 
setting  with  the  faces  of  the  authors,  the  music 
to  which  they  are  most  commonly  sung  and 
the  stories  of  their  composition.  We  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  circumstances  that  were  the  orig¬ 
inal  inspiration  to  the  writers,  which  often 
add  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  to  the  familiar 
words.  It  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love 
for  this  busy  city  pastor  to  collect  all  these  in¬ 
teresting  incidents,  not  only  about  the  writing 
of  hymns,  but  of  their  effect  when  sung.  Per¬ 
haps  none  is  more  touching  than  the  account 
of  the  poor  shipwrecked  sailor,  clinging  to  his 
broken  vessel,  and  singing  the  precious  words, 

“  Safe  into  the  haven  guide 
O  receive  my  soul  at  last.” 

until  his  frail  hold  gave  way  and  he  dropped 
into  the  raging  sea,  while  those  on  shore  who 
were  powerless  to  reach  him,  but  could  still 
catch  the  refrain  above  the  roar  of  the  waves, 
exclaimed,  “He  passed  to  be  with  Jesus  in  the 
singing  of  that  hymn.”  The  publishers  have 
done  their  part  of  the  work  well,  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  rich  with  illustrations,  printed  on  the 
beet  ofjpaper,  and  plainly  but  handsomely  bound. 

The  Personal  Equation.  By  Harry  Thurston 
Peck.  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50. 

The  title  led  us  to  expect  a  treatise  on  psychol¬ 
ogy  mathematically  considered,  and  when  we 
were  waiting  for  the  grave  specialist  to  advance 
and  command  our  severest,  brow-knitting  atten¬ 
tion,  in  walks  Mr.  Howells,  followed  by  Marcel 
Prevost,  George  Moore,  the  disconsolate  and 
discomfited  Nordau,  with  comfortable  and  com¬ 
placent  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  fill  the  stage  and 
entertain  us  wondrously.  Professor  Peck’s  per¬ 
sonal  equation  is  one  of  thought  rather  than  of 
time;  and  his  adaptability  to  circumstance,  sub¬ 
ject  and  occasion  is  so  easy,  prompt,  and  satis¬ 
factory  that  we  wish  he  had  the  power  of  trans¬ 
mitting  something  of  his  “equation”  to  the 
readers  of  his  charming  essays.  That  is,  if  he 
could  make  us  who  read  as  ready  and  skilful 
fencers  with  false  views  of  men  and  things  in 
general;  equalize  the  gift,  make  it  go  round, 
he  might  not  be  the  poorer,  and  we  certainly 
might  be  richer.  Every  one  of  these  twelve 
essays  is  quite  as  original  and  suggestive  as 
the  title  given  to  the  collection.  The  author 
knows  of  what  and  of  whom  he  is  writing,  and 
there  is  a  dip  of  his  pen  toward  the  heart  of 
man  or  theme  which  is  like  second  sight,  mind¬ 
reading  or  telepathy.  He  finds  things.  He  is 
an  explorer  and  discoverer.  We  think'  he  fixes 
Nordau  with  a  Lancelot  thrust,  and  the  “Edu¬ 
cationist”  should  forevermore  be  abashed. 

On  Blue  Water.  By  Edmondo  de  Amici. 
Translated  by  Jacob  B.  Brown.  Illustrated. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York.  $2.25. 

Usuallly  when  a  man’s  friends  hear  that  he  is 
about  to  start  on  a  long  sea  voyage  they  feel 
that  he  is  very  much  to  be  pitied  that  he  will  be 
BO  bored,  the  one  thing  that  is  more  dreaded 
than  any  other  in  these  end  of  the  century  days, 
yet  here  comes  a  modem  Italian  writer  who 
fills  an  octavo  volume  with  his  experiences  of 
one  voyage,  between  Genoa  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
on  a  steamer  carrying  emigrants,  and  makes 
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them  BO  charming'  and  interesting  that  we  turn 
the  pages  with  delight.  It  is  not  that  his  expe¬ 
riences  were  peculiarly  thrilling,  but  that  he 
has  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  philosopher,  and  the 
rare  gift  of  making  others  see  the  picturesque 
suggestions  in  every  day  life,  and  only  those 
who  have  made  long  voyages  can  begin  to  know 
the  poetry  and  the  charm  of  sea  life,  of  getting 
so  far  away  from  the  rush  and  whirl  that  one 
can  sit  and  dream  by  the  hour,  and  get  into 
close  sympathy  with  nature  in  its  most  wonder¬ 
ful  manifestations  in  the  boundless  sea  and  the 
over-arching  firmament. 

Mr.  de  Amici’s  style  is  always  fascinating  and 
the  translator  has  retained  its  charm  most  won¬ 
derfully.  The  illustrations  are  abundant  and 
fine,  the  paper  and  typography  of  the  best,  and 
the  binding  with  the  graceful  gold  tracery  of  its 
decoration  is  attractive  and  ornamental. 

Gondola  Days.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  Boston:  ll.w. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  is  a  master  of  the 
pen,  the  pencil  and  the  brush  as  is  the  gifted 
author  of  this  little  volume,  and  when  such  an 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  Riverside 
Press  to  reproduce  his  work,  both  he  and  the 
public  are  to  be  congratulated.  From  the 
moment  we  catch  sight  of  the  winged  lion  on 
its  cover,  we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
charmed  city  by  the  sea,  and  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  read  and  see  the  delicate  illustrations 
which  accompany  the  text,  we  feel  that  we  are 
fioating  in  a  gondola  with  the  most  delightful 
of  companions  and  soon  forget  the  rain  and  the 
snow  and  our  prosaic,  unpicturesque  streets. 
Even  those  who  have  never  had  the  delight  of 
visiting  he  enchanted  city  will  feel  as  though 
they  had  been  there  under  Mr.  Smith’s  guid¬ 
ance  and  feel  grateful  to  him  for  making  the 
journey  so  easy  and  pleasant. 

Skcrktaey  to  Bayne,  M.P.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York:  $1.25. 

A  brilliantly  written  story  of  the  wooing  and 
winning  of  the  Russian  lady,  Olga,  by  a  Prince 
of  Southeastern  Europe,  incognito  in  London, 
in  spite  of  anarchists  and  the  like  spirits  who 
thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  plot  and  intrigue. 
The  story  is  good,  but  the  telling  is  best;  and 
the  easy  way  in  which  good  things  are  spoken 
and  amusing  characters  are  handled,  is  charm¬ 
ing.  The  secret  societies  in  London  which 
batch  the  brood  of  murder,  assassination,  rapine 
and  bootless  revolution  are  to  be  judged  by  such 
members  as  “Netraff,  ”  and  “Qarwell.”  This 
is  not  a  labored  story  like  “Sunrise”;  it  is  a 
Hash  light  dropped  upon  the  slums,  where  these 
dark  deeds  are  planned  and  gloated  over.  How 
the  vermin  prey  on  each  other,  is  rather  cheer¬ 
ful  to  contemplate.  We  think  the  “Terror”  of 
Stepniak  finds  in  this  tale  an  exposure  of  its 
own  weakness  as  a  means  of  reform.  The  world 
will  not  be  whitened  and  cleansed  by  under¬ 
ground  burrows  of  bomb  makers  as  ducts  for 
healing  waters;  nor  by  blood  shedding  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  or  massacre  of  masses.  And  the 
sooner  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  lovers  of 
humanity  express  their  horror  of  these  desperate 
expedients,  the  better  for  truth  and  right  and 
man ! 

An  Open-eyed  Conspiracy.  An  Idyl  of  Sara¬ 
toga.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  New  York  and 
London  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.00. 

No  author  among  us  writes  with  more  seeming 
ease  than  does  Mr.  Howells.  We  know  it  to 
be  the  ease  of  perfect  mastery.  His  strength 
and  resources  have  been  cultured  until  they  are 
used  in  bis  art  without  strain  or  evident  effort. 
This  accounts  for  the  harmony  of  his  work.  Of 
course  his  production  has  variations  within 
itself,  but  unity  is  not  uniformity.  The  deli¬ 
cate  portrayal  of  “Their  Wedding  Journey,”  is 
not  of  the  pattern  of  “A  Modern  Instance.” 
The  keen  and  kindly  view  of  life,  the  gentle 
analysis  of  foibles  and  prejudices,  as  well  as  of 


strength  and  ambition,  the  broad  sympathy 
with  the  limitations  of  society,  and  a  vision  of 
maladjusted  relationships,  are  in  all  Mr.  How¬ 
ell’s  works,  though  more  clearly  in  some  than 
in  others.  The  present  story  is  a  finely  drawn 
sketch  of  one  of  those  unexpected  happenings 
which  take  place  when  strangers  drift  toward 
each  other,  and  mingle  for  a  few  days.  New 
combinations  occur  as  in  chemicals.  Curious 
attractions  and  repulsions  bind  together  or 
separate.  The  zest  of  the  present  case  is  in  the 
genial  attempt  to  “guide”  matters  so  that  en 
joyment  will  be  found  without  the  further  risk 
of  companionship  and  love.  No  one  but  Mr. 
Howells  could  give  us  a  picture  of  the  manner 
in  which,  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  March, 
old  friends  by  the  way,  such  matters  are  unin¬ 
tentionally  guided  to  a  far  different  outcome 
from  the  one  contemplated.  This  little  love 
episode  is  a  study  of  what  is  occurring  every 
day  around  us.  Those  who  have  been  together 
months  and  years  find  nothing  in  each  other. 
Incidental  compahionship  with  strangers  brings 
the  climax. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  series  of 
“Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Stu¬ 
dents,”  is  Foundation  Truths  of  Scripture  as 
to  Sin  and  Salvation,  by  John  Laidlaw,  D.D., 
professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  The  work  is  mainly  Biblical,  and 
the  author’s  intention  was  to  show  how  emi¬ 
nently  Scriptural  is  the  scheme  of  evangelical 
doctrine.  The  first  topic  is  sin,  which  is  dis¬ 
cussed  as  to  its  extent,  nature,  origin  and  issue. 
Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  Saviour  and 
his  work  of  redemption,  the  latter  being  traced 
through  its  stages  to  union  with  Christ  and  its 
resulting  graces,  evidenced  by  changes  of  state 
and  nature,  of  heart  and  life.  Its  adaptation 
to  Bible  class  use  is  seen  in  the  questions  which 
follow  each  section.  The  book  is  characterized 
by  clearness  of  statement  and  general  lucidity 
of  plan  and  arrangement.  (New  York,  Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  45  cents  net. ) 

Baptists  and  those  persons  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  who  knew  and  admired  the  late  Dr. 
William  R.  Williams  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
the  publication  of  an  early  address  by  this 
remarkable  man  and  scholar.  It  is  called  The 
Conservative  Principle  in  Our  Literature,  The 
original  intention  of  the  publication  was  to  ex¬ 
hibit  to  students  some  of  the  perils  which  were 
sure  to  meet  them.  Soon  after  its  first  delivery 
it  went  through  several  editions,  both  here  and 
in  England,  and  in  one  of  the  latter  it  exerted  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  late  Dr.  William 
M.  Taylor.  It  is  now  published  once  again  in 
the  hope  that  its  day  of  usefulness  has  not  gone 
by.  (Philadelphia,  American  Baptist  Publica¬ 
tion  Society.  50  cents. ) 

The  secondary  title  to  Rev.  Theodore  I.  Mon¬ 
ger’s  Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking;  A 
New  Year  Homily,  will  make  it  peculiarly  wel¬ 
come  at  this  season,  when  we  want  all  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  help  we  can  get  in  our  good  reso 
lutions,  and  our  fresh  start  for  the  new  year. 
Mr.  Munger  is  both  practical  and  inspiring  and 
well  knows  how  to  suggest  high  thoughts.  (50 

cents. ) - The  same  publishers  have  given  us  in 

uniform  size  and  binding  under  the  title  of 
Ideals  of  Strength,  two  short  papers,  one  on 
“The  Folly  of  Stifling  Religious  Convictions,” 
and  one  on  “The  Deceitfulness  of  Sin,”  by  Ian 
Maclaren  whose  words  are  always  helpful  and 
suggestive.  A  short  sketch  of  the  author  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  volume.  (Wilbur  B.  Ketcbam, 
New  York.  50  cents. ) 

In  his  Champion  of  Christianity,  Silas  Farmer 
has  brought  together  the  evidence  to  the  truth 
and  value  of  Christianity  as  the  same  as  has 
been  borne  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses  from 
all  walks  of  life.  The  book  is  of  interest  on 


many  accounts,  and  it  will  be  found  valuable 
to  preachers,  particularly  as  the  author  has  taken 
the  pains  in  most  cases  to  cite  the  volumes 
which  served  as  the  authorities  for  hia  state¬ 
ments.  (New  York,  Eaton  and  Mains.  60 
cents. ) 

A  Heartening  Word  for  Mr.  Fearing,  or 
Cheer  for  Doubting  Pilgrims,  is  the  title  of  a 
comforting  collection  of  short  papers  by  Rev. 
William  P.  Patterson,  who  endeavors  in  them 
to  show  briefly  but  clearly  “the  divine  warrant 
for  the  very  fullest  and  most  joyful  confidence 
in  the  absolute  certainty  of  personal  salvation.” 
(The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  50 
cents. ) 


In  his  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of 
Wordsworth,  Andrew  Lang  gives  a  just  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  poet  and  his  works.  He 
admits  that  “there  are  poets  more  alluring,  both 
in  life  and  verse,  poets  with  less  of  dross  in 
their  ore,  with  more  of  charm  in  their  charac¬ 
ter;  but  none  more  absolutely  inspired  when  in¬ 
spiration  came,  none  of  a  career  more  soberly 
honorable  and  brave,  and  none  with  a  better 
claim  to  be  reckoned  among  pii  vates  et  Phoebo 
digna  locati.”  It  is  well  for  our  young  people 
‘who  are  not  inclined  to  read  this  one  of  the 
Lake  poets  of  England  with  much  interest,  to 
read  this  calm  judgment  of  one  of  our  most 
thoughtful  critics  and  have  these  Selections 
from  the  poet’s  work  compiled  and  edited  by 
him.  Alfred  Parsons’s  illustrations  are  very 
delicate  and  graceful,  and  the  dark  green  and 
gold  binding  makes  the  book  an  attractive 
addition  to  any  library.  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  New  York  and  London.  $2. ) 

The  title  and  the  cover  of  Sir  Walter  Besant’a 
new  book,  A  Fountain  Sealed,  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  has  left  economic  speculation,  and  the 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  for 
the  brighter  fields  of  love,  adventure,  romance. 
“A  Fountain  Sealed”  bears  two  naked  swords, 
crossed,  accompanied  by  the  three  feathers  and 
“Ich  dien,”  for  the  story  tells  of  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  overwhelming  infatua¬ 
tion  for  a  certain  beautiful  Mistress  Nancy 
Waldon  in  St.  James’s  Place.  The  prolonged 
idyl  of  courtship  is  about  to  terminate  in  a 
private  marriage,  when  an  interruption  in  the 
shape  of  the  King's  death  forces  the  bride¬ 
groom  elect  to  declare  himself  as  George  III., 
revealing  for  the  first  time  to  this,  his  unsophis¬ 
ticated  sweetheart,  who  her  lover  “Sir  George,” 
really  is.  The  reader,  let  into  this  weighty 
secret  from  the  beginning  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  at  times  how  the  heroine  can  remain  so 
densely  unaware  of  it  I  Throughout,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  time  is  faithfully  preserved — the 
routs,  the  masked  balls,  the  evenings  at  Rane- 
lagh,  Sadler’s  Wells,  Vauxhall,  the  clash  of 
wits  at  the  play  and  coffee-houses  reproduce 
faintly  the  charm  of  “Evelina”  and  “The  Spec¬ 
tator.”  Yet  Mr.  Besant  is  a  romancer,  making 
no  claim  as  a  historian,  indeed  taking  occasional 
daring  liberties  with  chronicled  fact.  But  what 
is  Romance  but  History  on  a  frolic,  putting  its 
lightest  foot  foremost,  and  concealing  its  stern 
features  behind  a  toy  mask  ?  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  1897. ) 


Louis  Elmore.  Crusader,  by  Faye  Hunting- 
ton,  and  The  Parsonage  Secret,  by  Annette 
Noble,  are  two  little  books  of  the  Crusader’s 
Series.  Louis  Elmore  is  a  most  excellent  book 
for  a  boy,  dealing  with  the  danger  of  touching 
intoxicating  liquors,  even  in  the  mildest  form, 
and  tells  the  story  of  a  boy  who  was  a  Crusader 
in  the  Temperance  cause.  Miss  Noble’s  story 
ran  as  a  serial  in  The  Christian  Advocate,  and 
serves  as  a  warning  against  the  use  of  morphine, 
showing  how  a  bjautiful  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
country  mimetoFj  Becomes  the  victim  of  this 
terrible  drlig^^  (National  Temperance  Publica¬ 
tion  So^tjr- )  “ 
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The  reader  who  haa  muaical  or  literary  tradi¬ 
tions  will  feel  himself  very  well  met  with  Miss 
Jeannette  Gilder’s  new  novel,  Taken  by  Beige. 
Attracted  to  the  book  by  the  author’s  name  per¬ 
haps,  he  will  find  thst  it  contains  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  New  York  musical  and  Bohemian  life 
at  a  time  when  Italian  opera  was  in  its  prime 
here,  and  the  old  “Academy  of  Music’’  on  Irv¬ 
ing  Place,  the  abode  of  Apollo.  The  hero  is  not 
muaical  but  journalistic.  Starting  as  a  reporter 
on  one  of  the  big  dailies,  he  rises  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editorship — and  the  hand  of  the  prima  donna, 
whom  be  has  been  “beeeiging’’  for  some  years 
— he  is  a  striking  example  of  what’s  in  a  name. 
For  how  could  a  young  man  rejoicing  in  the 
appellation  of  Rcsb  Hurlstone,  fail  to  get  on  ? 
(Charles  Scribners’  Sons,  1897.  tl.25. ) 

Camp  and  Trail,  A  Stor>  of  the  Maine  Woods, 
by  Isabel  Homibronk,  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  a  Harvard  student  and  two  young  English 
lads  whom  he  has  taken  for  their  first  trip  to 
these  Northern  forests.  The  student,  Cyrus 
Qarst,  has  a  love  for  the  woods  and  for  the 
study  of  the  wild  animals  and  their  habits,  and 
never  killed  any  except  for  food  or  in  self- 
defence.  The  descriptions  of  Moose  hunting  are 
graphic  and  will  make  many  a  boy  reader  long 
for  his  vacation  and  to  spend  it  hunting  in  the 
Maine  woods.  (Lotbrop  Publishing  Company, 
Boston.  81.50.) 

In  Oreen  Pasturea,  gives  an  index  to  its  con¬ 
tents  in  its  second  title,  “Poems  of  Cheer, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Comfort,’’  but  nowhere  are  we 
told  who  is  responsible  for  the  excellent  selec¬ 
tion,  we  find  almost  all  the  modern  writers  rep¬ 
resented  and  in  very  charming  bits.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  mostly  photographic  reproductions  of 
pictures  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
small  volume  which  has  a  picture  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  on  its  green  cover.  (E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  New  York. ) 

Accustomed  to  think  only  of  Isaac  Watts  as 
the  learned  divine  and  hymn  writer,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  much  he  wrote  for  children 
and  that  his  moral  verses,  which  were  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  dry  humor  comprised  almost  all 
the  poetry  that  our  elders  had  in  their  child¬ 
hood.  “How  Doth  the  Little  Busy  Bee,’’  and  a 
few  others  have  survived  in  many  of  the  children 
collections  of  verses,  but  it  is  long  since  we  have 
had  any  edition  of  them  in  this  country  and 
we  owe  this  present  volume.  Childhood's  Songs 
of  Long  Ago,  “Being  Some  of  the  Divine  and 
Moral  Songs  Writ  by  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D,’’ 
to  Blanche  McManus,  who  has  enriched  them 
with  “picturings”  of  her  own  which  are  as 
quaint  as  the  songs  themselves  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  amuse  and  entertain  the  young  people. 
( E.  R.  Herrick  and  Company,  New  York.  |1.^. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

There  have  been  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
session  of  the  Oneonta  (New  York)  Church, 
four  sermons  on  The  Bible,  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Newton  M.  Hall.  They  deal  with  the 
stories,  the  history  and  prophecy,  and  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  faith. 
The  spirit  which  fills  them  is  one  of  reverent 
faith  and  of  literary  appreciation.  Their  quality 
is  of  a  very  high  order  and  their  author  is  to 
heartily  congratulated.  Unfortunately  the  bro 
chure  contains  no  imprint,  else  we  would  gladly 
note  it 

A  reading  course  class  has  been  organized  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  the  study  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  underlie  Agriculture,  and  this 
study  may  be  taken  up  at  the  farmers’  homes. 
Those  wishing  to  join  the  class,  now  numbering 
several  hundred,  will  receive,  free  of  cost, 
rinted  matter  for  study  which  will  be  followed 
y  questions  intended  to  lead  to  a  discussion  of 
any  points  not  well  understood  by  the  pupil. 
They  should  address  J.  P.  Roberts,  Director, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  This  valuable  University 
EiXtension  work  in  Agriculture  has  been  made 
possible  in  New  York  State  by  the  passage  of 
the  Nixon  bill  and  the  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature  for  carrying  out  its  provisions. 


Advanced  educators  are  seriously  considering 
the  advisability  of  introducing  into  Grammar 
and  High  Schools  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Masterpieces  in  English  translations,  instead  of 
reserving  all  knowledge  of  these  famous  classics 
for  college  students,  who  can  study  them  in  the 
original.  Superintendent  Balliet  has  already 
selected  Bryant’s  translation  of  Homer’s  Odyssey 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  has  urged  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company  to  hasten  the  publication  of  their 
Student’s  Eldition  of  the  book  so  that  scholars 
can  obtain  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  “Little  Red-stone  Church’’  at  Kenneth 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Pennsylvania,  and  an 
interesting  history  of  it  with  pictures  of  the 
church  and  the  parsonage  and  the  present  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Negley,  appear  in  The 
Treasury  Magazine,  for  January ;  and  the  same 
periodical  contains  a  long  and  fully  illustrated 
account  of  President  l^k3r  T.  Washington’s 
valuable  work,  for  the  negroes  at  Tuskegee.  As 
Mr.  Washington  is  the  brat  answer  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  capacity 
of  his  race  for  education  and  useful  citizenship, 
it  is  well  to  have  the  knowledge  of  what  he  is, 
and  what  he  has  done  in  his  wonderful  school 
spread  as  widely  as  possible,  and  we  commend 
this  article  to  all  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  long  held  a  high 
place  among  the  literary  magazines  of  this 
country  and  it  continues  to  do  so  in  spite  of 
the  many  new  claimants  that  have  sprung  up  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  prospectus  for  1898 
promisee  much  interesting  matter— articles  by 
John  Fieke,  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  T.  J.  J.  See, 
the  astronomer,  and  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams 
will  contribute  the  result  of  bis  investigations 
as  statistician  of  the  Inter  State  Commerce 
Commission.  There  will  be  a  group  of  articles 
on  “Modern  Psychology  and  its  Contributions 
to  Education.’’  In  the  form  of  liehter  litera¬ 
ture.  there  will  be  “A  Plea  for  a  Simpler  Life,’’ 
by  John  Burroughs,  descriptions  of  out  door 
rambles  in  the  Southern  States,  by  Bradford 
Torrey,  and  the  “Study  of  Landscape,’’  as  a 
means  of  Culture,  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler, 
with  occasional  papers  from  James  Lane  Alien, 
Irving  Babbitt,  Henry  G.  and  J.  J.  Chapman, 
Paul  Leicester  Ford,  H.  C.  Merwin,  Henry  D. 
Sedgwick.  Jr.,  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Lafcadio  Hearn  and  others. 


NSW  P1TBL.ICATIOKS. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York  :  The  Book 
of  Judges.  A  New  English  Translarion,  printed  in 
colors,  exhibiting  the  composite  structure  of  the 
book,  with  explanatory  notes  and  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions.  Rev.  G.  F.  Moore.  D.D.  *1.25. - The  Ideal 

Life;  Addresses  hitherto  unpublished:  by  Henry 
Drummond  ;  with  memorial  sketches  by  Ian  Mac- 
laren  and  W.  Kobertson'Nicoll.  *1.50. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York  :  “All  The 
Days” — A  Year-Book  of  New  Testament  truths  and 
incentives  to  personal  Christian  growth.  35c. 

G.  P.  Putnam’S  Sons.  New  York :  A  Note  Book  in 
Northern  Spain.  Archer  M.  Huntington.  Illus¬ 
trated.  *3.50. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York  :  Korea 
and  Her  Neighbors  ;  I.sabella  Bird  Bishop,  F.R.G  S.; 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  Walter  C.  Hillier,  K.C  M.G. 
*2.00. — Tbeinvestraentofinfluence.  Newell  Dwight 

Hillis.  *1.25. - Christianity  and  the  Progress  of 

Man,  as  Illustrated  by  Modern  Missions.  W .  Doug 

las  Mackenzie.  *1.25. - Paul,  A  Servant  of  Jesus 

Christ.  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  *1.00. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York ;  Interpre¬ 
tations  of  Life  and  Religion.  Walton  W.  Batter- 
shall,  D  D.  *l  50. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Bos¬ 
ton  :  The  Morning  Watch,  or  Thoughts  for  the  Quiet 
Hour;  compiled  and  arranged  by  Belle  M.  Brain. 
*1.00. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  The  Bookman:  Homiletic  Review; 
Angsbury  Sunday-schcwl  Teacher;  Home  Mission 
Monthly ;  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  ;  The  Globe ; 
Political  Science  (^arterly;  Missionary  Record ; 
Sailor's  Magazine;  Pilgrim  Teacher ;  Phrenological 
Journal ;  Century;  Littell’s  Living  Age;  Appleton’s 
Popular  Science  Monthly ;  American  Journal  of 
Science ;  Book  News. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Catalogue  of  Williams  College,  1897-96. 

Catalogue  of  Yale  Universitv,  1897-98. 

Method^ist  Year-Book  of  189§. 

National  Temperance  Almanac,  1898. 

Answer  by  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society  to  Certain  Unfounded  Charges  .Made  Against 
It  in  the  Matter  of  Hermann  Warszawiak. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  SL-ttion : 
Report  of  Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  for 
the  ^ringof  1897;  Feeding  Experiments  with  Chicks 
and  Capons;  Ground  Grain  versus  Whole  Grain  for 
Chicks  and  Capons;  Tomato  Forcing  Methods  of 
Training  and  Braching. 


ANTI  PAS. 

Bee.  ii.  13. 

When,  turning  o’er  a  long-closed  book. 

One  finds  a  withered  fiower  therein. 

He  wonders,  with  a  lingering  look. 

What  its  past  history  has  been. 

What  band  once  gathered  it  and  prest. 
Perchance  now  cold  in  its  last  rest. 

Kanght  of  its  itast  do  we  descry. 

Within  the  leaves  we  let  It  lie. 

Exhaling  still  a  faint  perfume, 

Although  bereft  of  life  and  bloom. 

Sweeter  than  flower  of  earthly  scent. 

Of  Heaven’s  aroma  redolent. 

Between  the  leaves  of  God’s  own  word 
We  find  the  name— by  angels  heard— 

Of  one  Who  dwelt  at  Pergamos, 

“My  faithful  martyr,”  Antipas. 

A  record  brief  t  And  is  this  all 
That  we  can  of  this  hero  learn  ? 

Whoee  life  and  death,  when  we  recall. 

Make  holy  zeal  within  us  bum. 

His  a  ge  ?— his  work  ?— whence  did  he  come  ? 

“  Where  Satan’s  seat  is  ’’—such  his  home : 

’Mid  vanity  and  sin  and  moil. 

Exotic  growth  for  such  a  soil. 

His  thoughts,  his  words  we  fain  would  know. 

If  the  All-wise  had  willed  it  so. 

What  was  the  path  by  which  he  went 
From  earth  to  starry  firmament  ? 

Soared  he  aloft  on  wings  of  flame  ? 

Or,  to  his  weary  spirit  came 

Relea.se,  through  torture’s  lingering  pain. 

From  dungeon  dark  and  heavy  chain  ? 

We  ask  these  questions— but  in  vain. 

All  we  may  know  is,  he  “was  slain.” 

O  faded  rose !  frail  emblem  thou 
Of  him  with  martyr-crownbd  brow. 

Soon  sbalt  thou  crumble  into  dust. 

Earth's  treasures  yield  to  moth  and  rust ; 
Marble  and  granite,  transient  they. 

Memorials  doomed  to  sure  decay. 

Imperishable  as  the  Word, 

His  name  its  pages  shall  record. 

Who  won  the  crown  bevond  the  cross— 

“My  faithful  martyr,”  Antipas! 

—  Susan  Boylston  Donaohf.. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


HISTORICAL  HOUSES. 

The  Westchester  section  of  New  York  City 
is  historic  ground,  and  has  some  of  the  historic 
homesteads  still  standing  amid  the  ravage  of 
new  streets  and  crowding  population.  One  of 
these  old  family  homes  for  several  generations 
is  the  stone  mansion  at  the  junction  of  West¬ 
chester  avenue  and  the  West  Farms  road,  near 
the  Bronx,  whose  shaded  grounds  and  walls 
richly  clad  with  ivy  have  been  a  landmark  to 
all  who  passed  that  way  on  tours  of  inspection 
and  discovery  among  the  antique  relics  of  former 
days  and  earlier  inhabitants.  This  was  the 
centre  of  a  sad  interest  for  many  on  last  Sun¬ 
day,  when  its  late  proprietor,  Mary  L.  Fox, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  W.  Fox.  and  widow 
of  Francis  Tiffany,  was  borne  away  to  her 
final  resting  place  in  Wood  lawn  Cemetery.  Here 
she  had  passed  the  eighty  two  years  of  her 
life.  Since  her  widowhood  she  has  had  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  loving  care  of  her  son,  Henry  D. 
Tiffany  and  his  family,  who  have  made  “Fox- 
hurst’’  a  charming  home  and  a  social  centre  of 
refined  and  gracious  hospitality.  Of  this  circle, 
the  venerable  mother  was  the  chief  ornament 
and  charm.  Her  old  age  was  an  ideal  one,  and 
her  presence  a  perpetual  benediction.  One  can¬ 
not  think  of  the  passing  of  these  dear  old  people 
and  the  inevitable  vanishing  away  of  their  grand 
old  homes  without  a  pang  of  keen  regret,  yet 
with  pride  in  the  region  they  made  so  rich  with 
theif  personality,  culture  and  piety.  Our  great 
city  is  already  built  on  much  of  this  hallowed 
ground.  R.  A.  S. 

One  of  our  daily  papers  observes  that  the 
Brick  Church  (Dr.  Van  Dyke’s),  Fifth  avenue 
and  Thirty-seventh  street,  is  now  a  “down-town 
church,’’  but  the  congregation  haa  not  run 
away  from  it,  for  it  has  become  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  seating  capacity  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  people.  About  a  hundred  new  seats 
in  the  form  of  separate  chairs  with  arms  have 
been  arranged  in  the  two  galleries. 
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The  Outlook  has  this  of  course  voluntary  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Old  Testament  lectures  of  Mrs. 
Houghton — who  has  now  for  about  a  decade, 
written  the  Sunday  School  Lessons  of  The  Evan 
gelist,  as  well  as  contributed  largely  to  other 
departments.  While  her  acquaintance  with  gen 
eral  literature  is  extensive  and  accurate,  she  has 
been,  above  all  other  pursuits,  a  student  of  the 
original  Scriptures: 

We  think  we  shall  be  doing  many  churches 
and  communities  a  favor  by  mentioning  a  course 
of  lectures  on  “The  Bible  as  Literature,’’  by 
Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  associate  editor 
of  The  Evangelist.  It  has  been  the  writer’s 
privilege  to  hear  several  of  the  lectures.  They 
show  that  the  lecturer  has  carefully  studied  the 
modern  sources  of  information  on  her  subject. 
She  refrains  from  entering  too  largely  into  dis¬ 
puted  questions,  but  gives  to  her  hearers  in  a 
tine  and  conservative  form  the  results  of  modern 
scholarship.  We  mention  two  of  her  lectures 
as  examples:  one  on  “The  Song  of  Songs,’’  the 
other  on  “The  Law  and  Modern  Society.’’  The 
first  is  made  thrillingly  attractive  by  about  the 
only  reasonable  interpretation  which  the  book 
has  ever  had.  “The  Law  and  Modern  Society’’ 
IS  one  of  the  clearest  expositions  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  to  which  we  have*  ever  listened. 
With  perfect  perspicuity  and  simplicity  It 
shows  that  even  we,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
in  most  things  have  not  surpassed  the  Hebrew 
Lawgiver.  Many  churches  need  just  the  in 
formation  which  Mrs.  Houghton’s  lectures  con¬ 
tain.  Mrs.  Houghton  is  trying  to  do  for  the 
Old  Testament  what  many  others  are  attempting 
for  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  Browning  and 
Tennyson. 


The  Observer  discusses  “The  Decay  of  Com¬ 
passion’’— as  exemplified  just  now  in  Cuba, 
where  the  Spaniards  are  showing  themselves,  if 
one  may  believe  the  correspondents,  not  a  whit 
less  cruel  than  long  ago  under  bloody  Alva  and 
Pizarro — and,  stranger  still!  the  nearest  Ameri¬ 
can  onlookers,  are  without  that  compassion 
which  impels  to  action : 

The  unnecessary  killing  of  Ruiz  (by  the  in¬ 
surgents)  can  be  matched  a  thousand  times  by 
the  wanton  cruelties  of  Weyier,  cruelties  not  in¬ 
dicted  alone  upon  the  Cubans  in  arms,  but  upon 
their  women  and  children.  Yet  their  recital  in 
the  public  prints  has  only  excited  a  passing 
feeling  of  commiseration  or  disgust,  or  the  kind 
of  compassionate  interest  we  feel  for  an  accident 
case  in  a  hospital  ward.  No  doubt  some  excuse 
may  be  given  for  the  failure  of  the  Armenian 
atrocities  to  rouse  public  feeling  to  action,  for 
the  Armenians  are  nominally  at  least,  under  the 
care  of  other  powers,  and  it  is  difficult  for  west¬ 
ern  peoples  to  feel  real  sympathy  for  Asiatics. 
But  Cuba  is  our  next  door  neighbor,  its  popula¬ 
tion  is  white,  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
there  differ  only  in  kind  and  degree  from  those 
in  Bulgaria  in  1876.  Yet  Americans,  though 
reprobating  them,  have  not  been  stirred  to  vigor¬ 
ous  action,  nor  indeed,  to  any  sense  of  acute 
responsibility. 

This  decline  of  compassion  is  the  more  inex- 
licable  because  during  the  past  few  years  there 
as  been  a  marked  access  of  other  forms  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  At  no  time  that  we  recall  has  com¬ 
passion  for  childhood  and  for  the  poor  been  so 
acute  as  now,  or  so  modified  conduct  and  legis 
lation.  It  is  only  for  suffering  and  cruelty 
abroad  that  pity  has  declined.  As  respects  the 
Cubans,  some  explanation  of  this  decline  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  in  the 
field  are,  many  of  them,  blacks  and  half-castes, 
and  that  we  are  hampered  by  international 
usage.  But  with  black  citizens  of  our  own, 
and  with  power  to  act  irresistibly  if  we  will, 
there  must  be  broader  reasons  than  these. 
The  struggle  for  competency  and  the  race  for 
wealth  has,  no  doubt,  product  a  certain  calloua- 
ness  of  heart  and  may  be  included  among  them. 
But  the  chief  cause,  we  believe,  is  the  feeling, 
certain  to  fasten  upon  a  people  securely  fixed, 
that  we  are  mere  spectators  of  the  world's 
motion.  The  rush  of  events,  and  the  vast  in 
crease  of  general  information  tend  to  accentuate 
that  feeling,  without  exciting  any  corresponding 
sense  of  responsibility  for  action. 


The  Christian  Advocate  excepts  to  the  remark, 
so  common  at  this  juncture  or  crisis  of  our 
Roman  calendar — that  human  life  is  short.  It 
styles  it  “a  delusion,’’  the  fact  being  that  the 
majority  of  men  presume  upon  its  length.  But, 
long  or  short,  “the  glorious  plan  of  salvation 
condescends  to  the  need  of  humanity.”  And 
further : 

As  it  is  self-evident  that  many  have  hardened 
themselves  so  that  there  is  no  hope  that  they 
will  repent  in  this  world,  and  since  the  justice 
of  God  demands  the  punishment  of  the  sinner, 
and  since  the  divine  character  as  reveled  in 
Christ  makes  one  thing  at  least  sure,  that  no 
one  is  removed  from  earth  who  could  derive  any 
benefit  from  a  longer  probation,  the  death  of 
every  man  in  time,  place,  and  manner  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  universe. 

Human  character  is  soon  decided,  and  he  who 
is  determined  against  God  is  mercifully  dealt 
with  in  being  removed.  That  some  that  appear 
to  be  so  are  allowed  to  remain,  may  be  to  pre 
serve  the  general  uncertainty  of  life,  and  in 
other  cases  human  judgment  may  err  as  to  their 
actual  state  or  possibilities.  Jesus  teaches  us 
that  the  righteous,  whom  human  reason  with  its 
short  perspective  might  imagine  would  be  re¬ 
moved  at  once,  when  prepar^  for  heaven,  are 
allowed  to  remain  that  they  may  receive  the  spir¬ 
itual  benefits  of  trial  and  discipline,  and  that  by 
example,  by  precept,  by  patient  endurance  of 
affliction,  by  every  lawful  influence  known 
among  men,  they  may  be  instruments  in  the 
conversion  of  others. 

Some  of  the  righteous  linger  long,  others  are 
early  crowned — in  some  instances  because  God’s 
providences  may  be  best  accomplished  by  their 
death ;  for  they  bring  after  them  to  heaven  a 
whole  tra'n  who  never  thought  of  it  until  the 
loveliest  spirit  they  knew  had  glided  thither 
almost  before  their  eyes.  Some  may  tarry 
because  of  their  steady  influence,  and  to  pre 
serve  the  tradition  and  practices  of  piety. 

The  complaint  that  human  life  is  short  is  based 
upon  the  folly  of  material  analogies.  Who  shall 
compare  the  life  of  him  who  suffers  the  pangs  of 
angina  pectoris,  at  frequent  intervale,  with  that 
of  him  who  never  knew  a  physical  pain  ?  Who 
shall  compare  the  length  of  life  of  one  whose 
mind  moves  so  slowly  that  he  has  but  a  few  dis¬ 
tinct  ideas  in  the  day,  with  that  of  one  who 
thinks  a  thousand  thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
finds  rushing  to  his  lip  ten  thousand  words  that 
burn  ?  There  is  no  moral  or  intellectual  basis 
for  such  analogies.  It  took  Judas  but  a  few 
minutes  to  betray  his  Lord,  while  the  consum 
mation  of  a  single  act  of  honesty  may  require 
years  of  arduous  toil. 

To  wish  that  life  were  longer  is  to  wish  the 
whole  physical  universe  changed,  to  impeach 
the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  goodness,  and  the 
love  of  God  in  clothing  us  with  this  muddy 
vesture  of  decay,  this  tabernacle,  this  temple  of 
the  body.  Life  is  not  abort  to  the  Christian 
who  feels  the  up-springing  of  God’s  Spirit  in 
bis  breast.  To  all  others  the  future  life  is  but 
a  conjecture. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  looks  askance  at 
“Lambeth  Knee  breeches,  ”  starting  in  with 
this  pat  little  story  on  their  wearers,  from  a 
London  contemporary,  in  lieu  of  a  text: 

It  is  told  of  a  certain  blxbop  that,  while  dining  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  friends,  ne  was  pleased  to  observe 
that  be  was  the  object  of  marked  attention  from  the  son 
of  his  boat,  whose  eies  were  firmly  riveted  upon  him 
After  dinner  the  bishop  approached  the  boy,  and  asked. 

“  Weil  my  young  friend,  you  seem  to  be  interested  in 
me.  ^  you  find  that  I  am  all  right  7  ” 

“  Yea  sir.”  replied  the  bov,  with  a  glance  at  the  bishop’s 
knee-breeches;  “you're all  right;  only”  (hesitatingly) 
“  won’t  your  mamma  let  you  wear  trousers  yet  7  ” 

This  incident  recalls  to  us  another  occurrence, 
narrated  some  years  ago  by  one  who  was  present 
on  an  occasion  when  one  of  the  beet  known  and 
most  influential  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  tendered  a  reception  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  and  the  parlors  of  bis  hospitable 
mansion  were  crowded.  The  bishop,  whose 
form  was  tall,  spare  and  lanky,  and  who  bad 
only  a  few  months  before  returned  from  the  first 
Lambeth  Conference,  appeared  in  the  regalia  of 
an  English  bishop — apron,  knee-breeches,  etc., 
etc.,  and  moved  about  with  stately  tread  among 
his  guests. 

His  new  and  unaccustomed  dress,  not  alto¬ 
gether  graceful  on  so  spare  a  figure,  provoked  a 
little  quiet  merriment  among  the  company,  many 
of  whom  saw  a  bishop  thus  arrayed  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives. 

One  of  the  guests,  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  high 
repute  for  learning  aud  ability,  his  sense  of 

firopriety  and  his  American  simplicity  of  taste  a 
ittle  nettled  by  this  exhibition  of  foreiprii  eccle 
siastical  millinery,  airs  and  graces,  quietly  and 


perhaps  a  little  tartly  remarked  to  hie  neighb^, 
as  his  eye  followed  the  good  bishop,  meandering 
from  room  to  room,  his  apron  dandling  in  front, 
and  bis  thin  shanks  too  plainly  visible:  “I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  divinity  of  an  office  that 
leaves  men  worse  than  it  found  them !” 

Whether  or  no  the  criticism  ever  reached  the 
Episcopal  ears  deponent  saith  not,  but  the  Eng- 
li^  boy’s  question,  “Won’t  your  mamma  let 
you  wear  trousers?”  and  the  reverend  doctor’s 
snimadversion  upon  this  instance  of  Episcopal 
fonlness  for  trumpery  and  display,  prompt  the 
query,  whether  it  is  ever  worth  while  even  for  a 
bishop  to  risk  making  himself  ridiculous,  apd 
whether  an  outr^  and  curious  attire  either  dig¬ 
nifies  the  office  or  exalts  the  man  ? 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  this  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion  touching  an  apartment,  or  at  least  a 
room,  in  the  great  new  Library  Building: 

A  recent  exhibition  of  old  maps  and  sketches 
of  New  York  City  has  developed  the  fact  that 
France  and  England,  in  the  early  decades  of 
this  century,  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the 
appearance  of  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World 
to  authorize  the  publication  in  London  and  Paris 
of  many  lithographs  and  bird’s-eye  views  of  its 
streets  and  buildings.  Yet  the  body  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  same  city  have  not  enough  appre¬ 
ciation  for  its  past  to  care  about  gathering  into 
a  permanent  collection  the  few  scattered  but 
precious  leaves  rescued  by  antiquarian  industry 
from  the  oblivion  of  the  dust  heap.  One  room, 
at  least,  of  the  Public  Library  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  such 
prints  as  private  collectors  can  be  induced  to 
part  with.  The  historical  value  of  this  gallery 
would  command  recognition,  and,  the  nucleus 
once  formed,  its  intrinsic  fascination  would 
charm  from  many  a  locked  cabinet  the  jealously- 
guarded  mementoes  of  New  York’s  youthful 
days. 

The  Interior  notes  very  briefly  the  trial  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  H.  Houston,  a  devoted  missionary, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  the  honored  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  It  says : 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville  has  tried  and 
found  “guilty”  the  Kev.  Mr.  Houston  for 
heresy,  who  it  appears  was  a  missionary  in 
China  and  expects  to  return.  The  first  specifi¬ 
cation  is  that  be  teaches  that  the  Lord’s  Supper 
is  a  household  as  well  as  a  church  ordinance 
and  may  be  administered  by  the  head  of  the 
family.  That  is  a  deep  and  far  away  question, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Houston 
is  right  on  the  abstract  question,  and  if  the 
Confession  is  against  him,  that  the  Confession 
is  wrong.  The  bead  of  the  family  in  the  ancient 
church  held  a  priestly  function  to  bis  family, 
and  it  was  not  abrogated.  As  a  matter  of  order 
and  custom  it  would  not  be  proper,  we  would 
say,  for  him  to  bring  in  an  innovation,  but  in 
the  abstract  doctrine  the  Scriptures  we  are  in 
dined  to  think  would  justify  him.  The  second 
was  that  Mr.  Houston  held  that  a  private  mem 
ber  may  be  appointed  by  the  ruling  body  of  the 
church  to  administer  the  communion.  The 
Scriptures  are  entirely  silent  on  that  subject. 
Abstractly  we  would  say  that  Mr.  Houston  is 
right,  with  the  same  reserve  as  to  the  usual 
order.  The  third  specification  is  essentially  a 
repetition  of  the  second.  The  fourth  is  that 
there  is  no  valid  distinction  between  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  ruling  elder,  except  what  is  implied 
in  their  commissions.  There  Houston  is  right 
again.  The  remaining  specifications  relate  to 
entire  sanctification  which  Mr.  Houston  is 
charged  with  holding  to  be  possible  to  the 
believer  in  this  life.  There  the  facts  as  well 
as  the  doctrines  are  against  Mr.  Houston.  He 
was  found  guilty  on  all  the  specifications,  and 
duly  punished  for  bis  “offences”  by  solemn 
censure.  Mr.  Houston  desired  to  appeal  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  but  that  was  not  allowed.  He  was  held 
to  the  Presbytery’s  interpretations  of  the  Con¬ 
fession.  What  a  spectacle  is  this! 

Though  the  spirit  on  both  sides  during  the 
trial  was,  in  the  main,  excellent,  and  Presby¬ 
tery  would  have  been  glad  to  arrest  proceedings 
at  any  stage  on  the  promise  of  Dr.  Houston  to 
cease  teaching  what  it  held  to  be  erroneous  doc¬ 
trine,  yet  it  seems  to  us,  at  this  distance,  that 
there  was  really  no  call  to  join  issue  and  set  the 
ponderous  machinery  of  the  church  in  motion. 
There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  being  too  afraid 
of  heresy;  and  having  too  little  confidence  in 
the  naturally  corrective  power  of  a  Church  that 
bolds  to  Scripture  teaching  at  all  points.  A 
dozen  heretics  of  the  high  character  and  high 
teaching  of  Dr.  Houston  would  do  the  South  or 
the  North  no  harm  1 
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III.  JACOB’S  SIN  AND  FLIGHT. 

Gen.  XXV.  19— xxviii.  22. 

Our  leeeon  scheme  omits  the  story  of  Isaac’s 
life,  except  as  it  incidentally  appears  in  the 
life  of  his  father  Abraham,  or  in  that  of  hie  eon 
Jacob.  These  two  relations  indeed  cover  all 
that  is  known  of  Isaac’s  story,  except  the  one 
incident  which  is  narrated  in  chapter  xxvi., 
but  which  obviously  occurred  before  the  opening 
of  our  lesson,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  sojourn 
of  Isaac  and  Rebekab  in  Gerar  was  before  the 
birth  of  their  twin  children,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
That  chapter  indeed  is  of  importance  in  the 
biography  of  Jacob  only  as  it  conspires  with 
other  passages  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  Beer- 
sheba,  away  to  the  south,  on  the  very  confines  of 
the  Negeb  was  the  home  of  Isaac  (xxvi.  33,  com¬ 
pare  verse  23,  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11  and  xxviii.  10,) 
although  this  patriarch  died  in  Hebron,  hie 
father’s  home  (xxxv.  27).  In  Beer-sheba,  then, 
Jacob  was  born  and  passed  ail  his  early  years 
until  his  departure  for  Paddan  Aram  (xxviii. 
10). 

The  question  by  what  means  Rebekab  inquired 
of  God  before  the  birth  of  her  children  (xxv. 
22)  is  an  interesting  one.  There  was  at  that 
ime  no  priesthood,  nor  permanent  altar,  belong- 
ng  to  the  family  or  clan  of  Abraham,  certainly 
no  ephod  or  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were 
the  usual  methods  of  inquiring  of  God  after  the 
time  of  Moses.  It  would  thus  appear  that  there 
ligion  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  so  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  neighboring  peoples 
as  we  are  wont  to  suppose.  Certainly  Abraham 
recognized  in  Melchezideck  a  worshipper  of  the 
same  God  whom  he  himself  worshipped.  We 
are  almost  forced  to  believe  that  the  place  to 
which  Rebekah  “went”  was  some  well  known 
seat  of  divine  counsel — known  to  the  people  of 
the  country— and  the  name  En-mishpat,  “the 
Spring  of  Judgment”  (xiv.  7).  that  is,  counsel, 
seems  to  indicate  as  much. 

The  Hebrew  fondness  for  puns  appear  in  the 
names  given  to  both  of  Rebekab’s  twin  children. 
Elsau  means  hairy,  and  in  the  name  Jacob  there 
is  a  double  pun.  The  name  is  from  a  word 
meaning  “heel”  (see  xxv.  26),  and  hence  “he 
who  is  at  the  heel — who  folllows  after,”  that  is, 
the  second  born,  the  younger,  and  this  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  reason  why  the  name  was  given  him. 
But  the  word  also  has  the  meaning,  “to  employ 
cunning,  to  deceive,”  and  this  is  the  meaning 
that  Elsau  afterward  recognized  in  hie  brother’s 
name  (xxvii.  36). 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  in  the  Hebrew 
heroes  we  find  men  of  like  passions  with  our¬ 
selves,  and  thus  their  stories  give  the  key  to  our 
own  experience ;  but  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
importance  of  these  ancient  biographies.  In 
each  one  we  find  some  great  idea  worked  out, 
some  idea  which  is  fundamental  to  all  the  think¬ 
ing  and  to  all  the  experience  of  humanity. 
Thus  in  Abraham’s  story,  the  cosmical  idea  of 
unity  first  dawned  upon  human  consciousness; 
now  in  the  story  of  Jacob  we  find  the  idea  of  an 
ever-present,  guiding,  and  over-ruling  Provi¬ 
dence  first  developed.  It  appears,  though  per¬ 
haps  dimly,  in  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Re- 
bekah’s  inquiry;  things  were  not  to  goon  in  the 
ordinary  accustomed  way;  God  had  a  purpose 
in  these  children  and  would  mould  and  guide 
them  accordingly.  We  have  glimpses  of  it  all 
through  the  story,  and  it  finally  appears,  full 
and  clear,  in  Jacob’s  prayer  at  Bethel,  “If 
God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  wherein  I  go.  ” 

Doubtleas  as  boys,  Esau  was  the  more  lovable. 


to  superficial  eyes  the  more  hopeful  of  the  two. 
Jacob  was  cold,  calculating,  selfish,  Esau  spon¬ 
taneous,  generous,  attractive.  It  is  true  that 
Bleau’s  was  a  coarse  nature,  but  that  would  not 
early  make  itself  felt;  it  is  true  that  Jacob’s 
life  was  held  steady  by  one  controlling  purpose 
— the  birthright— but  neither  would  that  be 
obvious' in  his  early  life,  nor  would  its  elevating 
influence  modify  his  character,  except  by  slow 
degrees.  It  is  not  strange  that  Isaac  loved  the 
spontaneous,  active  “field  man,”  who  brought 
him  home  game  that  “was  to  his  taste;”  and  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  love  there  was 
no  sin,  no  desire  to  oppose  God’s  will ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Isaac  was  even  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Oracle  that  had  been  given 
to  Rebekah. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
memory  of  the  Oracle  and  the  vague  hopes  it 
inspired  had  something  to  do  with  Rebekah’s 
love  of  Jacob,  the  quiet,  domestic  son  always 
at  her  hand.  Her  sin  was  not  in  loving  him, 
but  in  doing  wrong  in  order  to  make  suie  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Oracle. 

The  first  clear  evidence  of  the  frivolity  and 
triviality  of  Elsau’s  character  appeared  when  he 
bartered  his  birthright  for  the  mess  of  boiled 
lentiles  bis  brother  had  prepared  for  his  sup 
per.  Rightly  enough  does  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  call  him  a  “profane” 
man  (Heb.  xii.  16).  Such  light  readiness  to 
swear  away  a  great  advantage  is  in  fact  profane. 
The  birthright  conferred  upon  its  possessor  the 
headship  of  the  family  (a  peculiarly  solemn 
position),  and  in  later  (Mosaic)  times  also  a 
double  share  of  the  father’s  property.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  latter  advantage  in¬ 
hered  in  the  birthright  at  this  time.  It  was 
simply  the  headship  of  the  family  and  of  the 
large  and  important  clan,  that  was  in  question, 
but  that  was  in  itself  a  sacred  office,  recognized 
as  such  to  a  certain  degree  by  all  Eastern  peo 
pies,  and  emphatically  so  designated  to  Abraham 
with  regard  to  Isaac,  “the  eon  of  promise.” 
To  stand  in  the  direct  line  of  covenant  blessing 
was  to  hold  a  genuinely  religious  office. 

Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Esau  had 
been  trained  to  so  regard  it.  The  blessing 
which  Isaac  gave  to  the  eon  whom  he  supposed 
to  be,  as  tbe  eldest,  the  inheritor  of  the  covenant 
blessings  and^responsibilitiee  (xxvii.  27-29)  has 
not  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  and 
only  verbally  echoes  it  in  putting  the  emphasis 
of  the  promise  not  in  blessing  to  the  world, 
but  in  dominion  over  it— just  sucb  a  travesty  of 
God’s  purpose  as  we  too  often  see  in  those  who 
inherit  special  privileges  to  day.  Nor  again, 
when  Isaac  sends  Jacob  away,  does  his  blessing 
(xxviii.  3,  4)  directly  allude  to  the  important 
element  in  the  covenant.  It  refers,  indeed,  to 
the  covenant,  but  only  as  a  means  of  personal 
advantage  to  Jacob  and  hie  posterity.  The 
beautiful  promise  of  Isaac’s  youth,  when  he 
obediently  suffered  himself  to  be  laid  upon  tbe 
altar  of  sacrifice  (xxii.  9)  seems  not  to  have 
developed  into  any  high  degree  of  spiritual  per¬ 
ception,  such  as  was  Abraham’s  and  such  as 
Jacob  attained  to  at  last.  With  none  of  hie 
father’s  gentle,  meditative  spirit,  Esau  was  the 
true  son  of  his  father  after  all — superficial,  self 
centered,  careless  of  his  high  calling. 

And  Jacob  was  hie  mother’s  eon,  inheriting 
from  her  the  one  good  quality  which  redeemed 
her  life  from  the  commonplace  and  the  crafty. 
It  was  the  choice  of  a  high  destiny  that  the  girl 
Rebekah  bad  made  when,  like  Abraham,  she 
elected  to  leave  home  and  father’s  house  and  go 
to  take  her  place  in  the  line  of  blessing  to  the 
world.  The  dream  of  that  high  destiny  did  not 
make  her  truthful— truthfulness  is  not  an  East 
ern  characteristic — but  it  did  make  her  earnest, 
redeemed  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the  preee  it,  by 
which  her  husband  and  her  elder  son  were 
dominated.  And  this  high  ideal  she  ev  v  held 
before  her  younger  eon,  not  at  first,  perhaps. 


because  she  loved  him  best,  but  because  she  saw 
him  capable  of  cherishing  this  ideal  and  so  came 
to  love  him  best.  Yet,  doubtlless,  the  memory 
of  the  old  Oracle  never  left  her ;  and  doubtless, 
as  many  more  enlightened  people  have  done 
since  her  time,  she  deemed  herself  to  be  actually 
doing  God  service  in  so  manipulating  things 
that  tbe  Oracle  could  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  deep  meaning  of 
the  story  of  chapter  xxvii,  to  dwell  too  much 
upon  tbe  duplicity  of  Jacob  and  his  mother. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  this  sin  no 
more  disturbed  their  consciences  than  it  would 
disturb  the  conscience  of  any  Eastern  worthy. 
Jacob’s  only  fear  was  that  his  father  might 
curse  him,  not  for  imposture,  but  for  mockery — 
for  having  taken  advantage  of  hie  infirmities  to 
play  a  trick  upon  him— this,  too,  being  precisely 
in  accord  with  Eastern,  especially  Semitic,  prac¬ 
tices  and  ideas. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  in  Isaac’s  character  is 
his  feeling  that  he  could  not  reverse  a  blessing 
once  uttered.  It  shows  that  he  regarded  himself 
as  especially  in  relatione  with  God ;  so  that  hie 
words  bad  a  prophetic  power.  Even  tbe  least 
spiritual  of  the  heirs  of  promise  is  not  utterly 
without  a  sense  of  hie  unique  relations  with 
God.  In  this  also  Esau  resembles  Isaac  (vs.  38) ; 
be  asks  not  for  a  reversal  of  the  blessing,  but 
for  another  blessing  for  himself. 

The  well  remembered  result  of  Jacob’s  fraud 
was  that  it  separated  him  for  life  from  tbe 
mother  who  had  built  such  high  hopes  upon 
him.  The  meaning  of  chapter  xxviii,  as  has  been 
suggested,  is  the  fact  of  providential  guidance, 
of  a  peculiar  divine  care  over  those  whose  mis¬ 
sion  is  blessing  to  the  world..  But  this  care 
is  not  shown  merely  in  guidance  and  protection, 
through  this  was  all  that  Jacob  himself  learned 
from  the  wondrous  experience  at  Bethel. 

The  deeper  truth  lay  bidden  in  it,  that  God 
can  overrule  even  the  sine  and  weankessee  of 
men,  not  only  to  his  own  glory  and  the  develop 
ment  of  his  own  designs,  but  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  wrong  doers.  Jacob  had  never 
come  to  Bethel  bad  his  sin  not  made  him  a 
fugitive  from  hie  father’s  house.  No  doubt  his 
heart  was  tender  and  his  conscience  quickened 
by  tbe  wrench  of  parting  from  his  beloved 
mother,  when,  after  hie  long  forty  miles  of 
walking  (cf.  vs.  10,)  he  arrived  at  “the  sacred 
spot,”  the  sanctuary  of  tbe  people  of  the  land. 
He  was  in  the  frame  of  heart  in  which  God 
could  appear  and  give  him  the  new  revelation 
of  himself — absolutely  new  in  the  history  of 
human  thought  (vs.  15)  of  bis  peculiar  over¬ 
ruling  care.  Jacob’s  vow  on  awakening  was 
not,  as  has  been  too  often  said,  of  a  piece  with 
the  Jewish  bargaining  spirit.  There  were  no 
Jews  for  many  centuries  after  this,  and  their 
bargaining  spirit  is  a  late  development  due  to 
their  sufferings  at  tbe  hands  of  Christian  peo¬ 
ples.  It  was  not  a  bargain  to  be  ratified  in  tbe 
future,  but  a  serious  and  glad  recognition  of 
tbe  wonderful  promise  of  God,  when  he  vowed 
that  in  view  of  that  promise,  accepted  as  sure 
to  be  fulfilled,  he  would  consider  himself  and 
hie  wordly  goods  to  be  dedicated  to  tbe  service 
of  God.  _ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Beuinning  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus. 

Matt.  iv.  17  25. 

Golden  Text. — The  people  which  eat  in  dark¬ 
ness  saw  a  great  light. — Matt.  iv.  16. 

Matthew’s  Gospel  omits  all  reference  to  our 
Lord’s  Judean  ministry,  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  year  after  His  baptism. 
Matthew  bad  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  min¬ 
istry,  as  bis  call  did  not  come  until  tbe  second 
year.  Our  lesson  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  In  general  we  may 
say  that  it  covers  a  number  of  events  narrated 
in  chapter  viii.  (verses  14,  15,  1-4;  ix.  2-17), 
John  V.  and  Matt.  xii.  (1-14).  This  period  is 
summarized  in  verses  17  and  23  of  our  leeeon. 
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JeeuB  had  returned  to  Galilee  after  nearly  a 
year  of  very  quiet  working  in  Judea,  and  had 
begun  to  publicly  preach  the  near  approach  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  need  of  repent¬ 
ance,  ae  a  preparation  for  it  (verse  17).  To  this 
preaching,  which  was  largely  in  the  synagogues 
He  added  much  healing  of  disease  (verse  23). 
Early  in  the  course  of  this  work  of  teaching  and 
healing  He  recalled  to  Him  the  brothers  Simon 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  who  had  been 
with  Him  during  much  of  the  Judean  ministry, 
but  had  returned  to  their  trade,  fishing.  Now 
He  attached  them  permanently  to  Himself  and 
Hie  work  (verses  18-22).  It  was  at  a  considera¬ 
ble  later  time  that  (verse  23)  He  began  to  extend 
this  work  to  a  wider  circuit,  going  about  in  all 
Galilee  and  performing  still  greater  or  more 
numerous  miracles  of  healing.  From  this  wider 
circuit  His  fame  spread  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Palestine^  (verse  24),  and  many  Gentiles 
fiocked  about  Him,  to  all  of  whom  He  extended 
the  same  gracious  service  of  healing  that  He 
had  given  to  His  own  countrymen.  We  are  not 
told,  however,  that  any  of  these  Gentiles  perma¬ 
nently  attached  themselves  to  Him.  Those  who 
are  enumerated  in  verse  25  are  either  Jews  of 
udma,  Galilee,  and  Perea  (beyond  Jordan), 
r  the  half-Jews,  half-heathen  people  of  Decapo- 
lis — the  ten  cities  east  of  Jordan  from  Perea  to 
Damascus. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 


SOUL-WINNING. 

Mon.,  Jan.  10.  Restoration  and  soal-winnint;.  Ps.  11. 1-13. 
Tues.,  Jan.  11.  Endued  with  power.  Luke  xxiv.  44-49. 
Wed.,  Jan.  12.  Bible  knowledge.  Acts  vlli.  ao  38. 

Thu.,  Jan.  13.  Winning  our  own.  John  1.  3.V-42. 

Fri.,  Jan.  14.  All  things  to  all  men.  1  Cor.  lx.  19-27. 
Sat.,  Jan.  15.  Our  responslbilitv.  Ezek.  xxxiil.  1-9. 
Sun.,  Jan.16.  Topic —Fishers  of  men;  how  to  win 
souls.  9  Tim.  Iv.  1-8.  (A  question- 
box  meeting  suggested.) 

It  was  a  great  moment  in  the  world’s  history 
when  God  called  Moses  to  be  Israel’s  emanci¬ 
pator.  He  did  not  then  reveal  to  Moses  that  he 
should  also  become  the  world’s  great  law-giver. 
Prom  a  merely  human  point  of  view,  Moses  was 
right  when  he  asked,  “Who  am  I,  that  I  should 
go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth 
the  children  of  Israel?’’  He  had  not  taken 
God’s  presence  and  power  into  account.  The 
world  has  no  promotion  to  match  that  by  the 
shore  of  Galilee,  when  humble  fishermen,  who 
bad  often  toiled  all  the  night  and  taken  nothing, 
became  leaders  in  the  mightiesc  movement  ever 
known.  Fishers  of  Galilee  by  Christ  were  made 
fishers  of  men.  These  two  great  epochs  in 
human  history  are  due  to  the  fact  that  human 
hearts  surrendered  to  God  and  human  wills 
obeyed  God.  They  heard  and  heeded.  Our 
surrender  and  obedience  to-day  condition  God’s 
fulfillment.  More  milllions  than  Moses  ever 
saw,  held  by  a  slavery  whose  horrors  be  could 
not  even  conceive,  await  emancipators  from 
Rum’s  power.  A  world,  wider  than  the  Apos¬ 
tles  ever  knew,  needs  fishers  to  go  into  every 
part  of  it  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
God  Ls  to-day  calling  His  servants  in  every  burn- 
'  .g  bush  of  opportunity.  As  men  prepare  for  or 
launch  out  into  business,  Christ  invites  them  to 
become  fishers  of  men.  It  would  be  a  great 
gain  if  every  one  willing  to  work  were  an  effi¬ 
cient  worker.  Equipment  for  service  must  fol¬ 
low  willingness  to  serve. 

1.  He  who  would  restore  others,  must  himself 
be  restored.  David  sought  reconciliation  with 
God  that  he  might  reconcile  others  to  God. 
He  himself  needed  cleansing  before  he  could  tell 
others  bow  to  be  cleansed.  With  bis  own  trans¬ 


gressions  forgiven,  he  could  be  the  bearer  of 
glad  messages  to  transgressors.  He  knew  that 
he  needed  to  have  a  new  heart  created  within 
him,  hence  he  went  to  the  only  one  who  could 
renew  hearts.  When  Andrew  went  to  bring 
Peter,  he  was  only  bringing  him  to  the  Messiah 
whom  he  himself  had  first  found.  “Restore 
unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  then  will  I 
teach  transgressors  thy  ways  and  sinners  shall  be 
converted  unto  thee’’  Tipplers  are  not  effective 
Temperance  orators.  Embezzlers  must  choose 
some  other  text  than  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.’’ 
A  miser  caqnot  preach  to  his  own  edification  or 
that  of  others  from  the  words,  “The  Lord  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver.’’  A.  C.  Good,  one  of  Africa’s 
heroes,  used  to  tell  how  the  chiefs  harangued 
their  people  on  the  duty  of  giving  up  their 
sins.  The  effect  was  to  arouse  anger,  where  it 
did  not  provoke  mirth,  for  the  chief  was  the 
biggest  sinner  of  the  lot.  The  world  does  not 
demand  perfection,  it  does  demand  sincerity. 
He  who  says  others  must  not  steal,  ought  not 
himself  to  be  a  thief.  If  you  would  bring  oth¬ 
ers  to  Christ,  come  to  Him  first  yourself.  Christ 
who  asked  others  to  believe  in  Him  as  their 
Saviour,  gave  up  all  to  become  their  Saviour. 
Our  salvation  was  more  precious  to  Him  than 
all  else,  it  must  be  more  precious  to  us  than  all 
else.  We  must  flee  from  sin  ourselves,  if  others 
are  to  heed  our  warning. 

2.  He  who  would  exert  power,  must  first  he 
endued  with  power.  It  sounds  strange  at  first 
to  find  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,’’  so  close  to 
“tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem.’’  Thirty  years  of 
Christ’s  tarrying  preceded  three  years  of  his 
going.  .  His  going  was  so  effective  because  Hie 
tarrying  had  been  so  devout.  When  He  entered 
upon  His  work,  the  Spirit  descended  upon  Him. 
About  to  leave  Hie  disciples.  He  commanded 
them  to  wait  till  they  were  endued  with  power 
from  on  high.  Those  ten  days  between  Ascen¬ 
sion  and  Pentecost  were  spent  in  waiting  upon 
God  in  prayer.  From  that  time  forth  they  lived 
holy  lives,  wrought  mighty  miracles,  endured 
bitter  persecutions,  faced  malignant  foes  with 
undaunted  mien,  overcame  the  fear  of  death.  It 
is  not  gross  wickedness  but  respectable  worldli¬ 
ness  which  keeps  Christians  from  waiting  upon 
God  to  be  endued  with  power.  The  “Quiet 
Hour,’’  reverently  kept,  is  in  the  right  direction. 

3.  Philip  had  a  message  for  the  Eunuch.  I 
never  met  a  New  York  policeman  who  could  not 
tell  me  instantly  how  to  reach  any  part  of  the 
city.  Every  Christian  ought  to  be  both  sentinel 
and  guide.  Watch  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  tell  every  wanderer  toe  way  home. 
It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  Prodigal  when  he 
came  to  himself  that  be  knew  he  had  a  home 
and  how  to  reach  it.  The  trouble  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  prodigals  to  day  is  that  they  do  not 
know  of  the  heavenly  home,  and  of  course  do 
not  know  how  to  reach  it.  The  Society  of  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured  is  a  sort  of  an  emergency 
philanthropy.  Its  members  are  not  hinderances, 
but  helps  to  the  physicians.  They  know  how  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood,  what  to  do  in  cases  of 
drowning,  and  what  are  the  simplest  and  most 
easily  secured  remedies  for  those  who  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  burns.  Every  Christian  ought  to  be 
an  efficient  member  of  a  spiritual  corps  of  first 
aid  to  the  injured.  Philip  bad  no  time  to 
thumb  his  Bible  when  face  to  face  with  the 
inquirer.  He  preached  to  him  Jesus  as  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  prophecy.  The  immediate  decision 
of  the  Ethiopian  was  met  by  the  immediate 
action  of  Philip.  Jesus  is  Saviour  to  sinner, 
emancipator  to  habit’s  slave,  comfort  to  sorrow¬ 
ing  heart,  strength  to  the  weak,  light  to  those 
who  grope  in  darkness.  Had  the  world  needed 
anything  else  than  Christ,  God  would  have 
given  it. 

4.  Home  is  the  best  place  to  begin.  As  soon 
as  Andrew  was  converted  he  went  and  brought 
Peter.  About  Andrew  we  hear  little.  Of  Peter 
we  bear  a  great  deal.  I  take  it  that  John 


brought  James.  I  know  that  home  is  the  hard¬ 
est  place  to  begin.  There  they  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  our  company  and  our  every  day 
manners.  If  we  practice  Christianity  as  well  as 
preach  it  they  are  aware  of  it.  When  a  great 
fire  breaks  out  in  one  of  our  tenements,  every 
mother  gets  out  her  own  children  first.  Turn 
to  and  read  the  story  again.  When  Andrew 
brought  Peter,  Christ  not  only  called  him  by 
his  familiar  name,  but  in  a  new  name  prophe¬ 
sied  what  he  was  to  become,  Peter,  a  rock.  The 
poor  fellow  from  the  tombs  preached  Christ  so 
faithfully  at  hie  home  that  when  Christ  returned, 
a  revival  broke  out. 

5.  All  things  to  all  men.  Paul  was  not  seek¬ 
ing  popularity  but  power.  His  aim  was  that 
he  might  by  all  means  save  some.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  are  two  great  words  to  day. 
Paul  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  tact.  Study  his 
address  at  Mars  Hill,  his  defence  before  Agrippa. 
He  knew  men.  I  heard  a  sermon  a  little  while 
ago  on  the  “awful  responsibility  of  becoming  a 
Christian.’’  The  voice  was  sepulchral,  the 
manner  gruesome.  The  very  devil  himself  could 
not  have  made  the  Gospel  less  winsome.  What 
was  the  man  thinking  of.  “The  awful  responsi¬ 
bility’’  is  on  the  one  who  does  not  become  a 
Christian.  The  Christian  has  placed  his  respon¬ 
sibility  on  Christ.  If  awed  by  the  text,  “Let 
your  light  shine,’’  remember  that  Christ  is  our 
light,  when  we  are  His  children. 

6.  The  imagery  in  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  is  intended 
to  beget  fidelity,  not  fear.  CjAus  could  not  have 
entered  Babylon  had  every  sentinel  been  alert. 
It  is  fidelity  for  which  we  are  responsible.  The 
work  is  God’s.  The  strength  with  which  to  do 
it  is  His  also.  “Be  th'ou  faithful  unto  death 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life,’’  is  the 
promise. 

7.  Preach  the  Word.  The  people  are  tired  of 
science,  politics,  and  gossip.  Let  them  have 
the  Gospel.  When  Christ  had  restored  Peter, 
He  commanded  him  to  feed  His  sheep  and  His 
lambs.  That  food  is  found  in  Peter’s  addresses 
in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles.  It  is  both  pal¬ 
atable  and  nutritious.  Such  a  study  will  richly 
reward  laymen  and  preacher. 


BIBLE  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

The  Home  Study  Department  of  the  Sunday- 
school  is  one  which  is  gaining  every  year  a 
greater  importance  and  acceptance  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  world.  It  contains  wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  side  of 
Sunday-school  work  which  sometimes  suffers 
amid  the  multiplicity  of  exercises  and  the  mis 
cellaneous  interests  of  a  well  organized  school, 
namely,  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In  most  schools 
a  period  of  thirty  minutes  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  lesson.  In  a  one  hour  session  no 
longer  time  can  easily  be  given.  In  the  home, 
however,  there  are  no  such  limitations.  If  the 
subject  and  material  are  interesting,  the  study 
period  can  be  indefinitely  extended,  even  through 
all  the  days  of  the  week. 

The  essential  condition  of  nuccese  in  home 
work  is  interesting  material  in  an  attractive 
form.  This  can  be  found  in  many  directions, 
but  in  its  selection  certain  questions  should  be 
asked,  (a)  is  it  systematic  and  continuous?  (b) 
is  it  to  be  studied  ?  (c)  does  it  require  the  study 
of  the  Bible  itself  more  than  outside  helps?  (d) 
does  it  require  the  student  to  think  for  himself  ? 
(e)  does  it  guide  bis  thinking  into  right  chan¬ 
nels  ?  These  ard  important  questions  in  work 
where  there  is  no  teacher  to  give  instruction. 
In  this  connection,  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature  has  called  our  attention  to 
its  courses  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  we  think 
that  all  Superintendents  of  Sunday-schools  who 
are  interested  in  the  Home  Department,  or  even 
in  the  best  material  for  adult  Bible  Classes  or 
Teachers’  training  classes,  in  the  main  school 
should  examine  these  courses.  The  Institute 
may  be  addressed  at  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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SOMEBODY  ELSE. 

WEo'a  Somebody  Else f  I  should  lihe  to  know, 
Does  he  live  at  the  North  or  South  ? 

Or  Is  It  a  lady  fair  to  see 
Whose  name  is  in  every  one's  mouth  t 
For  MeK  says,  **  Somebody  Else  will  sing,” 

Or,  **  Somebody  Else  can  play,” 

And  Jack  says.  **  Please  let  Somebody  Else 
Do  some  at  the  errands  to-day.” 

If  there's  any  hard  or  unpleasant  task 
Or  diffloult  thing  to  do  ■ 

'Tls  always  offered  to  Somebody  Else— 

Now  isn't  this  very  true  f 
But  if  some  fruit  or  a  pleasant  trip 
Is  offered  to  Dick  or  Jess, 

We  hear  not  a  word  about  Somebody  Else. 

Why  7  I  will  leave  you  to  guess. 

The  words  of  cheer  for  a  stranger  lad. 

This  Somebody  Else  will  speak. 

And  the  poor  and  helple  s  who  need  a  friend 
Good  Somebody  Else  must  seek. 

The  cup  of  onld  water  in  Jesus’  name 
Oh,  Somebody  Else  will  offer. 

And  words  of  love  for  a  broken  heart 
Brave  Somebody  Else  will  proffer. 

Tliere  are  battles  in  life  we  only  can  fight. 

And  victories,  too,  to  win. 

And  Somebody  Else  cannot  take  our  place. 
When  we  shall  have  ”  entered  In,” 

But  If  Somebody  Else  has  done  His  work 
While  we  for  our  ease  have  striven. 

Twill  be  only  fair  if  the  blessed  reward 
To  Somebody  Else  Is  given. 

*  —Ukiok  Signal. 


A  BIT  OF  MOTHERING. 

*‘0  bow  1  would  like  a  bit  of  motbering  to¬ 
night”  Tbe  man  wbo  epoke  tbeee  words  was 
middle-aged,  bis  bair  bad  already  begun  to  be 
streaked  with  grey.  He  was  tall,  stalwart  and 
strong,  but  be  longed  for  a  bit  of  mothering, 
as  in  tbe  happy  childhood  days. 

He  was  burdened  with  tbe  cares  of  life— per¬ 
plexed  with  its  unsolved  questions,  and  the 
thought  uppermost  in  his  heart  was  how  blessed 
it  would  be  to  once  more  bear  the  kindly  words 
of  the  mother’s  gentle  voice,  and  to  feel  the 
loving,  soothing  touch  of  her  band— in  short,  to 
be  once  more  on  her  knee,  and  gathered  in  her 
protecting,  loving  arms  close  to  her  breast.  But 
the  mother  had  long  ago  passed  into  tbe  skies; 
tbe  safe  shelter  of  tbe  home  nest  had  gone,  and 
the  stern  realities  of  the  life  of  a  grown  up  wete 
about  him. 

Many  a  man,  and  woman,  too,  have  wished 
again  for  the  mothering  of  childbxid.  Nothing 
of  earthly  succor  has  ever  made  up  for  the  un 
aelfiah  love  and  true  devotion  of  tbe  mother  in 
times  of  trouble. 

Not  long  since  a  little  motherless  child  looked 
wistfully  at  its  playmate,  wbo  as  a  childish 
sorrow  came,  ran  to  the  mother’s  arms,  ard  was 
taken  up  in  her  lap,  gathered  in  her  loving 
embrace  and  cheered  and  comforted.  Tbe  little 
motherless  one  knew  what  a  dearth  had  come 
into  his  own  young  life,  because  that  dearest 
place  of  refuge  was  gone.  Some  mothers  do 
not  estimate  at  its  true  value,  the  privilege  they 
have  of  ministering  in  this  way  to  their  little 
ones.  Being  absorbed  in  other  mattres  they 
impatiently  push  tbe  little  one  who  comes  for 
comfort,  away,  thinking  tbe  trivial  sorrows  of 
childhood,  as  they  please  to  term  them,  are  of 
no  great  moment.  Some  such  mothers  have  eat 
alone  in  later  years  with  empty  arms,  vainly 
wishing  they  could  do  a  bit  of  mothering  to  the 
sweet  children,  whom  they  neglected  in  the 
childhood  days,  but  they  have  either  passed  into 
the  skies,  or  grown  up  and  gone  away  from  the 
old  home  and  mother's  arms. 

Whatever  comes  to  the  child  in  later  life,  the 
remembrance  of  a  gentle  mother’s  loving  caresses 
and  soothing  words,  is  a  balm  to  the  suffering. 
cars-w(M’n  heart.  It  is  sweet  to  live  it  over 
again,  and  no  man,  or  woman,  but  is  softened 
and  made  happier  by  tbe  recollection. 


Thomas  Ball,  the  sculptor,  says  of  his  mother, 
‘‘My  dear  mother  lived  only  long  enough  to 
guide  her  boy  by  the  quicksands  and  over  tbe 
stumbling  stones  of  bis  early  youth  to  tbe  fair 
and  more  open  road  of  life,  then  leaving  him  the 
compass— the  memory  of  her  holy,  loving  life 
and  precepts— went  home  to  her  rest.”  The 
influence  of  those  mothering  days  stayed  with 
him  in  his  manhood  years. 

Dean  Richmond  said,  ‘‘When  I  get  to  heaven, 

I  want  to  see  my  Saviour  first,  then  I  shall  look 
for  my  dear,  old  mother,  whose  loving,  tender 
care  for  me  in  my  boyhood  days,  was  so  untiring 
and  unselfish.” 

Dr.  Norman  McLeod  says  that  when  he  was  a 
I  boy  be  was  often  discouraged,  and  in  a  fit  of 
petulance  once  said,  ‘‘I  wish  I  never  had  been 
bom.”  His  pious  mother  drew  him  lovingly 
to  her  side,  and  whispered,  ‘‘Norman,  you  have 
been  born,  and  if  you  are  a  wise  bairn  you 
would  ask  the  Lord  what  you  had  been  born 
for.”  That  was  a  wise  bit  of  mothering,  which 
influenced  that  boy  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  to 
give  the  most  and  tbe  best  of  his  life  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  hie  Master. 

There  have  been  a  great  multitude  of  good 
mothers,  who  have  passed  into  the  skies,  whose 
children  arise  up  and  call  blessed.  Mothers 
whose  names  were  not  recorded  before  the  out¬ 
side  world,  because  they  felt  their  first  duty  was 
in  the  home  with  the  children  God  had  given 
them. 

It  is  a  sacred  trust — that  of  motherhood — none 
other  is  as  holy  a  one.  God  pity  the  children 
whose  mothers  find  their  highest  pleasures  and 
duties  outside  of  the  nursery,  and  the  duties  to 
their  children  secondary  considerations.  O, 
mothers,  pillow  and  cushion  your  children’s 
cradles  with  love.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  being 
demonstrative  in  giving  them  a  bit  of  mothering 
when  they  need  it.  No  child  was  ever  loved  too 
well.  Tbe  after  glow  of  a  true  mother’s  life, 
has  been  like  a  light  from  heaven  on  the  path 
of  many  a  child,  wbo  in  later  years  halted  at 
the  turning  of  tbe  road,  when  tbe  holy  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  mothering  time  kept  them  from 
falling  by  the  way. 

The  good  old  Scotch  soul  in  ‘‘The  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush,”  well  says:  ‘‘When  the  Almighty  sees  a 
mitber  bound  up  in  her  laddie,  I  tell  ye  He  is 
sair  pleased  in  His  heaven,  for  mind  ye  bow  He 
loved  His  own  Son.  Besides  I’m  judging  that 
nane  o’  us  can  love  anither  without  lovin’  Him, 
or  hurt  anither  without  hurtin’  Him. 

ScsAn  Teall  Pkrby. 


THE  LION  SERMON. 

In  one  of  the  many  historic  churches  of  Lon¬ 
don  there  is  held  every  year  a  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  service,  of  which  not  many,  possibly,  are 
aware.  Yet  it  was  held  lately  for  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  first  time.  Colloquially  known  as 
the  occasion  of  tbe  delivery  of  tbe  “lion”  ser¬ 
mon,  it  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  life  of  Sir  John 
Gayer,  an  old  time  Mayor  of  London  town. 
While  traveling  with  a  party  in  a  desolate  place 
in  Asia,  as  the  story  goes,  be  one  day  found 
himself  confronted  by  a  lion.  Being  separated 
from  hie  friends,  he  recognized  his  belplessnese, 
and  sank  on  bis  knees  asking  that  God  might 
deliver  him.  On  rising,  he  was  relieved  to  see 
tbe  animal  walking  away,  unheeding. 

So  grateful  was  Sir  John  for  what  be  believed 
to  be  a  Divine  intervention  on  his  behalf,  that 
on  returning  to  London  he  set  aside  a  certain 
sum  of  money  that  tbe  anniversary  of  his  escape 
might  every  year  be  celebrated  by  the  distribu 
tion  of  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  made  arrangements 
whereby,  in  a  sermon,  it  might  be  told  to  future 
generations  how  God  had  answered  hie  prayer 
and  saved  him  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  The 
service  has  from  its  inception  been  held  in  the 
Church  of  St  Katherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  street 


GLADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Im  THE  Rain. 

Immediately  the  audience  forsook  their  seats 
and  flocked  to  the  exit  only  to  find  that  tbe  rain 
was  descending  in  such  sheets  that  it  was  folly 
to  make  a  sudden  dash  for  home.  Louder  grew 
the  claps  of  thunder;  lightning  played  most 
vividly  across  the  black  heavens ;  and  tbe  old 
tent  rocked  and  swayed  in  an  alarming  fashion 
under  tbe  increasing  fury  of  the  blast,  so  that 
many  of  the  crowd  were  terrified.  In  still  larger 
numbers  they  crowded  toward  the  entrance, 
undeterred  by  the  commands  of  tbe  ring  master, 
who  vainly  endeavored  to  draw  them  back  to  the 
deserted  seats. 

Unseen  in  tbe  general  confusion,  Mildred 
clambered  out  from  her  now  exposed  position, 
and  stood  passively  with  tbe  frightened  throng 
at  the  door  way,  listening  to  the  pouring  rain 
and  pealing  thunder,  and  wondering  whether  the 
tent  would  withstand  the  gale.  Now,  indeed, 
if  not  before,  she  longed  for  the  shelter  and 
security  of  home,  where,  though  there  was  a 
Miss  Brown,  there  was  also  a  stable  roof  over¬ 
head,  and  tbe  walls  did  not  quiver  frantically 
at  every  blast !  Conscience,  despite  very  deter¬ 
mined  set-backs,  asserted  itself,  and  persisted  in 
reminding  her,  with  uncomfortable  power,  of 
her  disobedience  and  its  evil  consequences. 

Breaking  in  upon  tbeee  unhappy  meditations, 
there  came  a  mighty  blast,  and  a  tremendous 
noise,  like  the  booming  of  distant  casnon. 
Away  went  the  huge  tent  to  the  corner  of  tbe 
field,  where  it  dropped  to  the  soaked  earth,  an 
unwieldy  mass  of  dirty,  drenched  canvas.  For 
a  second,  gasping  in  surprise  and  terror,  tbe 
crowd  watched  its  unexpected  flight,  fortunately, 
no  one  was  hurt,  as  the  tent  was  blown  away 
from  the  multitude;  then,  feeling  tbe  pelting 
of  tbe  rain  on  their  now  unprotected  bodies, 
they  scampered  off  in  search  of  shelter. 

Mildred  knew  not  where  to  fiee,  and  remained 
standing  in  the  rain,  trembling  and  shivering, 
until  somebody  tapped  her  shoulder.  The  new¬ 
comer  proved  to  be  Willy  Morse,  who  lived  next 
door  to  her,  an  urchin  of  twelve,  with  torn 
attire,  water  soaked  straw  hat,  innumerable 
freckles,  snub  nose,  reddish  hair,  and  a  pair  of 
light  gray  eyes,  that  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  twinkle,  no  matter  bow  dreary  the  sur 
roundings.  They  were  twinkling  even  now. 

‘‘What  a  lark  I”  he  cried.  ‘‘I’m  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  so  are  you  !  Let’s  run  with  tbe  rest ! 
I  know  a  place  I” 

Clasping  Mildred’s  hand,  though  in  every  day 
running  matches  that  young  lady  usually  dis¬ 
tanced  him,  Willy  half-dragged  her  to  a  tumble- 
down  shed  in  the  adjoining  field,  where  they 
were  soon  ensconced  upon  some  logs  of  wood 
that  lay  in  piles  near  the  back  wall.  Here,  at 
least,  the  rain  could  not  reach  them,  and  both 
children  improved  the  opportunity  by  wringing 
as  much  water  as  possible  from  their  wet  gar¬ 
ments,  no  light  task,  as  they  soon  came  to  real¬ 
ize!  During  tbe  process,  Willy  enlivened  tbe 
dull  moments  with  bits  of  sparkling  conversa¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Wbewl  Didn’t  that  old  tent  ride!  Like  a 
reg’lar  bird!  And  how  the  folks  did  quit  tbe 
place  then  1  I  say,  Milly,  you  ought  to  have 
seen  old  man  Long  go  flyin’  off,  with  both  his 
coat-tails  streamin’  out  behind!”  Then,  thrust¬ 
ing  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  and  criti¬ 
cally  scanning  the  gloomy  sky,  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed:  ‘‘I  wonder  if  the  rain’ll  soon  stop,  and 
let  us  put  for  home!” 

Mildred’s  answer  was  a  short  gasp. 

‘‘My  dog!  I  left  him  behind!  Oh,  dear! 
Can’t  we  run  back  and  get  him  ?” 

Of  course,  Willy  was  anxious  to  know  bow  bis 
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playmate  had  “come  by”  this  dog,  and  Mildred 
told  him  the  story  of  the  rescue  by  the  brook. 

“I’d  like  to  have  been  there  1“  be  cried,  at 
the  end.  “Wouldn’t  I  have  given  that  big  ras¬ 
cal  a  whack  that  would  have  sent  him  over¬ 
board  !’’ 

This  was  as  balm  to  Milly’s  woes,  and  she 
soon  talked  calmly  once  more  of  her  missing 
dog,  and  Willy  promised  to  search  for  him  on 
their  homeward  way.  As  the  rain  gradually 
lessened,  the  children  left  the  shed  and  hastened 
over  the  field  to  the  circus  grounds,  looking  for 
any  traces  of  the  lost  pet. 

“What  did  he  look  like  ?’’  asked  Willy. 

“Oh,  he  was  awfully  pretty ;  all  brownish- 
yellow,  and  just  as  curly  \  And  he  could  bark 
like  anything !’’ 

This  accurate  description,  no  doubt,  greatly 
aided  the  searchers,  but  the  hunt  was  in  vain. 
The  missing  dog  was  not  to  be  found,  though 
both  children  trudged  resolutely  up  and  down 
and  across  the  neighboring  fields,  never  heeding 
the  damp  earth  and  wet  grass.  Some  men  were 
attending  to  the  displaced  tent,  and  repairing 
the  damage  wrought  by  the  storm  ;  but  not  one 
of  them  could  give  any  information  concerning 
the  dog. 

“Maybe  he’s  gone  home,  or  is  waiting  for  me 
at  the  bridge  was  Mildred’s  final,  half  despair¬ 
ing  conclusion,  as  they  reluctantly  started  towards 
home. 

To  add  to  their  general  discomfort,  a  drizrling 
rain  set  in,  and  Willy  proposed  a  “short  cut,’’ 
to  bring  them  home  more  quickly.  Accordingly, 
they  commenced  a  very  moist  journey  across  a 
third  field,  that  terminated  in  a  brushwood 
hedge.  Having  waded  through  the  long,  wet 
grass,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings,  the  passage  of  the  busby  barrier  was  next 
in  order. 

Willy,  a  remarkably  lively  lad,  with  no 
troublesome  skirts,  was  soon  safely  over  the 
obstruction.  But  Mildred’s  frock  caught  upon 
two  unmannerly  branches,  and,  despite  Willy’s 
beet  efforts,  refused  to  be  set  free,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  its  owner  some  vain  but  violent  struggles, 
and  numerous  tears,  and  Willy  a  vigorous  ex¬ 
pression  or  two  as  he  ineffectually  tugged  and 
wrestled  with  the  thoruy  twigs. 

The  rain  descended  with  unabated  force,  the 
children  were  soon  as  wet  as  though  they  had 
fallen  overboard,  and  there  seemed  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  spending  some  hours  in  their  dis¬ 
agreeable  plight. 

“Qo  home,  and  bring  a  man  to  pull  me  out!’’ 
pleaded  the  wretched  Milly. 

“I  won’t  go  away  and  leave  you  here  alone,’’ 
firmly  retorted  her  knight. 

The  evening  drew  swiftly  on.  Not  a  solitary 
pedestrian  bad  passed  along  the  muddy  road 
that  bounded  the  far  side  of  the  field,  and  the 
children  grew  well-nigh  hopeless.  There  was 
no  moon ;  the  stars  were  obscured  by  the 
banked-up  clouds;  a  more  dismal  spot  than  that 
hedge  at  that  hour  cannot  be  imagined.  Mil¬ 
dred  bad  ceased  to  weep,  and  was  leaning  for 
rest  against  a  more  stable  bough  in  the  rear; 
Willy,  perched  upon  a  decidedly  moist  stone  in 
front,  and  swinging  his  arms  to  keep  them 
active,  was  cheerfully  whistling  “Hail  Colum 
bia!’’  in  the  endeavor  to  brighten  the  spirits 
of  bis  unlucky  companion.  At  length  the 
monotony  was  broken  by  a  creak  of  wheels  from 
the  road,  mingled  with  the  notes  of  a  strong 
voice,  informing  the  listeners  that  “poor  old 
Pidy,  she  died  last  Friday.’’  The  theme  of  the 
song  was  lugubrious,  but  the  manly  tones  were 
not,  as  they  seemed  to  promise  aid,  and  the 
hearts  of  both  children  leapt  for  joy. 

The  new  comer  proved  to  be  Peleg  Jones,  a 
farmer  from  the  next  valley,  who,  hearing 
Willy’s  frantic  shouts  with  considerable  aston 
ishment,  pulled  his  lean  old  horse  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  sprang  from  the  wagon  to  investigate 
the  strange  case.  Honest  Dobbin  was  far  too 


lazy  to  run  away,  so  his  master  did  not  hesitate 
to  leave  him  alone,  while  he  climbed  the  log 
fence  and  ploughed  his  damp  way  to  the  ex¬ 
pectant  children. 

“Wal,  now,  what’s  this?’’  cried  he,  as  his 
glance  rested  upon  the  imprisoned  Mildred  and 
her  attendant  cavalier.  “Did  you  ever,  now! 
What  pranks  these  young  uns  are  up  to  I  Come 
down,  little  gal !  What  be  your  names  ?’’ 

This  last  query  was  propounded  when  Mil¬ 
dred,  raised  by  a  single  lift  from  the  farmer’s 
powerful  arms,  was  once  more  upon  solid 
ground.  Willy  replied  in  bis  usual  manner. 

“Her  name’s  Mildred  Deane,  and  mine’s 
Willy  Morse,  and  we  live  in  Broadfields,  on  the 
long  road  to  the  city.  We’ll  run  home  now  to 
get  out  of  the  rain  !’’ 

“I  guess  you  won’t!’’  returned  Peleg  Jones, 
in  much  concern,  observing  that  Mildred  could 
scarcely  stand  upright,  owing  to  the  numbness 
of  her  cramped  limbs.  “I’m  goin’  your  way, 
and  I’ll  ride  you  home!  Would  you  like  that?’’ 

“Guess  we  would !’’  was  Willy’s  hearty  re¬ 
sponse,  as  Mildred  gave  a  relieved  sigh.  So, 
picking  up  the  girl  in  hie  strong  arms,  as  though 
she  were  bul  a  bundle  of  straw,  Peleg  led  the 
way  back  to  the  wagon,  followed  by  the  jubilant 
Willy.  Soon  Mildred  was  lying  upon  the  fiooi 
of  the  vehicle,  snugly  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket, 
very  welcome  indeed  after  her  recent  chilly  ex¬ 
perience;  and  with  Willy  on  the  seat  beside 
Peleg,  they  started  for  home.  The  jolly  driver 
gave  Dobbin  such  an  unwonted  taste  of  the 
whip,  that  the  amazed  creature  dashed  down  the 
road  at  a  rate  that  would  have  been  the_death 
of  any  lees  deserving  horse. 

In  this  lively  manner,  heralded  by  a  profusion 
of  bumps,  rattles,  and  various  other  coisee,  they 
clattered  into  the  village,  many  curious  heads 
peering  from  half  open  doors  as  they  drove 
along,  wondering  “what  on  earth  all  that  racket 
meant?’’  The  imposing  equipage  finally  halted 
before  Mildred’s  gate.  Willy,  feeling  that  he 
could  be  of  no  further  sei;vice,  raced  away  to 
inform  his  family  of  his  safe  arrival,  while 
Mildred  was  borne  by  Peleg  up  the  steps  of  the 
front  veranda.  Once  there,  a  loud  ring  sum¬ 
moned  Miss  Brown — a  very  alert  Miss  Brown — 
recovered  from  her  unexpected  nap,  and  ready 
for  any  disaster  whatsoever.  She  received  into 
her  stout  arms  the  wet  body  of  her  naugty 
charge,  and  after  placing  her  upon  one  of  the 
capacious  hall  chairs,  she  turned  to  thank  Peleg; 
but  that  bashful  fellow  had  hastily  retired,  and 
was  already  mounting  his  chariot,  ready  lor  a 
long  ride  home.  Acknowledging,  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  brandish  of  the  whip,  Miss  Brown’s  shout 
of  “Thank  you,  Peleg!’’  the  honest  man  drove 
away  into  the  night,  with  the  glad  cooscious- 
ness  of  having  been  of  service  to  a  friend  in  sore 
need.  Miss  Brown  shut  the  hall  door,  and 
turned  to  Milded,  who  was  unbuttoning  her 
dripping  frock. 

“Well!’’  cried  she,  “you’re  in  a  nice  condi¬ 
tion,  I  must  say !  Now  you  see  what  comes  of 
runnin’  off!  You’ll  have  more  sense  next  time, 
I  hope!  Now  trot  upstairs,  and  off  with  those 
wet  clothes !’’ 

Too  weary  to  resist,  Mildred  suffered  herself 
to  be  marched  up  the  long  staircase,' and  to  her 
own  cozy  chamber,  where  she  endured  wondrous 
things  at  the  housekeeper’s  hands.  She  was 
bathed  in  hot  water,  her  feet  nearly  scalded  in 
a  bath  of  exceeding  high  temperature,  and  her 
body  and  limbs,  revived  by  this  energetic  treat¬ 
ment,  wrapped  in  dry  garments ;  and  she  soon 
found  herself  carefully  tucked  into  her  own  little 
white  bed,  after  a  glass  of  hot  lemonade,  and  a 
promise  of  supper  if  she  wanted  it.  She  did 
want  it,  BO  it  was  brought,  and  by  the  way  in 
which  she  devoured  it,  she  proved  that  her  appe¬ 
tite  had  not  been  impaired  by  her  exciting  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  afternoon.  When  she  bad  thanked 
Miss  Brown  for  her  care  and  kindness,  and  said 
she  would  try  not  to  run  away  in  the  future,  the 
good  nurse  left  her,  and  she  was  soon  soundly 
sleeping. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


WHEN  8TOBIBS. 

The  wren  is  a  modest  little  bird,  but  she  is  as 
true-hearted  and  faithful  to  her  duties  as  though 
she  were  larger  and  more  showy.  A  musical 
journal  tells  the  story  of  a  wren  which  built 
her  nest  in  a  little  bird  box  on  a  New  Jersey 
farm.  The  people  who  lived  in  the  farm-house 
were  greatly  pleased  one  day  to  see  the  old 
mother  wren  giving  her  gawky  little  brood  of 
young  ones  their  first  music  lesson.  She  made 
them  all  keep  quiet  while  she  sat  in  front  of 
them,  and  sang  her  whole  song  through  very 
sweetly.  Then  one  of  the  young  wrens  tried  to 
sing  just  as  she  did  ;  but  he  only  got  along  a 
few  notes  before  bis  voice  broke  and  he  lost  the 
tune.  The  mother  wren  began  at  the  place 
where  the  young  one  broke  down  and  went 
through  with  the  rest  of  the  song.  The  young 
bird  was  a  plucky  fellow,  and  he  tried  again. 
Commencing  where  he  had  stopped  be  repeated  it. 
Then  the  young  bird  started  in  and  finished  the 
tune.  The  old  mother  wren,  with  all  the 
patience  of  a  music-teacher,  then  began  at  the 
first,  and  sang  the  whole  song  through  again, 
and  another  young  bird  started  in  to  follow  her. 
She  went  on  in  this  way  until  all  four  of  her 
children  could  sing  the  tune  through  without 
failing. 

On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  war  in 
England,  an  army  had  been  marching  all  day, 
and  at  night  the  soldiers  were  so  tired  that  they 
all  lay  down  to  sleep  when  they  should  have  left 
a  guard  on  the  watch  for  the  enemy.  Among 
the  soldiers  was  a  little  drummer  boy,  whose 
eyes,  like  those  of  the  men,  were  fast  shut. 
Just  before  be  fell  asleep  be  had  been  eating 
his  rations,  and  some  crumbs  of  bread  had 
dropped  on  the  bead  of  his  drum.  A  little  wren, 
perched  overhead  in  one  of  the  trees,  saw  these 
crumbs,  and,  as  soon  as  the  little  boy  was 
asleep,  fiew  down  to  eat  them.  As  she  bopped 
about  on  the  drum,  the  tapping  of  her  beak 
awakened  the  little  drummer.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  was  startled  to  see  the  enemy  advanc¬ 
ing.  Quickly  he  beat  the  signal  of  alarm  which 
roused  the  soldiers,  and  put  them  on  their 
defense.  They  won  the  battle ;  but  when  it  was 
over.  King  William  III.  said  that  it  was  the 
little  wren  that  won  the  victory.  So,  you  see,  a 
modest  little  bird,  that  never  thought  of  fight¬ 
ing  anybody,  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  some¬ 
times,  by  just  going  on  her  own  pretty  way. 

I  think  a  wren  is  like  the  pleasant  words 
which  Solomon  speaks  about,  when  he  says, 
“Pleasant  words  are  as  a  honeycomb,  sweet  to 
the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones.’’  Many 
times  little  boys  and  girls  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  without  knowing  it  by  simply  being  good- 
humored  and  pleasant  about  what  they  do. — 
From  Sermon  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls  by 
Louis  Albert  Banks. 


A  BKIDAL  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  touching  and  poetical  custom  prevails  in 
the  Welsch  Tyrol.  When  a  young  maiden  is 
about  to  be  married,  immediately  before  she 
steps  across  the  threshold  of  her  old  home,  on 
her  way  to  the  church,  her  mother  solemnly 
gives  her  a  new  pocket  handkerchief.  The  bride 
holds  it  in  her  hand  throughout  the  marriage 
ceremony,  using  it  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 
So  soon  as  the  marriage  festivities  are  ended, 
the  young  wife  lays  the  handkerchief  aside  in 
her  linen  closet,  and  them  it  remains  as  long  as 
she  lives.  Nothing  would  induce  a  Tyrolese 
wife  to  use  this  sacred  handkerchief.  It  may 
be  half  a  century  or  longer  before  it  is  taken 
from  its  place  to  fulfil  the  second  and  last  part 
of  its  mission.  When  the  wife  dies,  perhi^  as 
a  gray  old  grandmother,  the  loving  bands  of 
the  next  of  kin  place  the  bridal  handkerchief 
over  the  face  of  the  dead  and  it  is  buried  with 
her  in  the  grave. 

The  oldest  medical  recipe  known  is  that  of  a 
hair  tonic  for  an  Egyptian  queen.  It  is  dated 
400  B.C. 
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BI1DDI.E  AND  EDGES. 

By  Kate  W.  Hamilton. 

T  e  melon  wae  just  from  the  ice,  and  looked 
deliciously  cool  and  ripe.  The  three  street 
urchins  who  had  combined  their  funds  for  its 
purchase,  gazed  at  it  admiringly  as  they  sat  on 
the  curb -stone. 

“I  want  my  piece  right  out  o’  the  middle,” 
said  the  youngest — too  young  to  be  diplomatic 
in  his  selhshnese. 

“No,  you  don’t,  piggy!”  answered  hie  elder 
brother,  with  an  admonitory  cuff.  “You  want 
your  share  same’s  the  rest  have — red,  white, 
rind,  seeds  an’  all ;  an’  that’s  what  you’re  goin’ 
to  git,  an’  no  pickin’.  Nobody  has  any  business 
with  all  middle  while  other  folks  eats  the  edges.  ” 
It  seemed  a  pity  that  the  little  street  sermon 
could  not  have  had  a  larger  audience,  since  there 
are  so  many  who  want  their  “piece  right  out  of 
the  middle”  of  whatever  good  is  at  hand,  and 
are  never  willing  to  take  their  share  of  edges. 
We  find  them  everywhere,  in  social  gatherings, 
in  business,  in  all  societies  and  committees, 
and  in  every  entertainment  that  is  planned — 
these  selfish  people  who  must  have  the  choice 
positions  and  easy  places,  while  others  do  the 
work  and  bear  the  burdens. 

in  the  home  they  are  worst  of  all.  There,  too 
often,  some  over- fond  mother  or  elder  sister  is 
fostering  a  rank  growth  of  selfishness  under  the 
mistaken  idea  of  being  kind  and  self-sacrificing. 
She  is  cheerfully  content  to  eat  all  “edges”  if 
only  “Darling”  can  have  all  “middle.”  But 
the  melon  of  life  can  never  be  wholesomely 
divided  in  that  way;  it  disagrees  with  both 
parties.  “Darling”  grows  weak,  useless,  un¬ 
grateful  and  discontented — missing  not  only  the 
double  happiness  intended,  but  also  the  right¬ 
ful  portion  that  should  have  fallen  to  mother  or 
sister— while  the  consumer  of  rinds  and  edges 
drops  into  a  pinched  and  pitiable  existence  that 
fails  of  being  heroic  because  its  deprivations 
are  foolish  for  herself  and  hurtful  for  another. 

Dear  girls,  open  your  eyes  and  see  whether 
some  love,  more  tender  than  wise,  is  not  giving 
you  more  than  your  share  of  ease  and  indul¬ 
gence.  If  so,  be  sure  that  it  is  a  gift  which 
will  slowly  cripple  heart  and  soul.  Make  a 
brave  struggle  for  all  that  is  true  and  noble  in 
life  and  character,  and  adopt  the  street  boy’s 
creed:  “Nobody  has  any  business  with  all  mid 
die  while  other  folks  eats  the  edges.” — Forward. 

NAMES  or  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  BOOKS 
IN  RHYME. 

An  old  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  sends  us 
these  rhymes  which  she  learned  when  a  child 
sitting  on  the  low  bench  in  a  country  school- 
house.  The  same  old  school-house  which  Dr. 
Cuyler,  then  a  lad  of  seven  years,  attended.  She 
learned  them  by  bearing  the  teacher  rehearse 
them  to  a  class  of  larger  scholars,  and  thinks 
they  may  be  very  helpful  to  this  generation  of 
children,  some  of  whom  she  fears  are  as  ignorant 
of  the  right  positions  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
as  the  girl  of  fifteen  who  asked  her,  “If  the 
book  of  Proverbs  is  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  ’  ’ — Editor. 

“  The  sreat  Jehovah  speaks  to  os. 

In  Oenesis  and  Exodus ; 

Leviticus  and  Numbers  see 
Followed  by  Deuteronomy : 

Joshua  and  Judges  sway  the  land, 

Ruth  gleans  a  sheaf  with  trembling  band ; 
Samuel  and  other  Kings  appear 
Whose  Chronicles  we  wondering  bear ; 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  now, 

Esther  the  beauteous  mourners  show ; 
Job'speaks  in  sighs,  David  in  Psalms, 

The  Proverbs  teach  to  scatter  alms; 

The  Preacher  sings  in  plaintive  tone. 

Then  strikes  the  Song  of  Solomon ! 

Isaiam  Jeremiah,  then 

With  Lamentations  takes  his  pen; 

EsekieU  Daniel,  Hosea’s  lyre. 

Swell  Joel.  Amos,  Obadiab, 

Then  Jonam  Micah,  Nahum  come. 

And  lofty  Habakkuk  fills  the  room ; 

Like  Zepnaniah,  Haggal  calls: 

Rapt  Zs«bariah  bullas  the  walls; 

While  Malaehl,  with  garments  rent. 

Closes  the  Ancient  Testament.” 

-H.  N.  Wood. 


OABDENINCl  WITHOUT  KNOWING  HOW. 

The  wife  of  a  familiar  friend  of  mine  waa  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  complete  women  that  I 
ever  met.  Intellectual  and  practical,  she  wae 
thoroughly  versed  in  domestic  affairs  and  in 
every  department  of  house  keeping.  If  a  domes¬ 
tic  did  not  understand  bow  to  cook  certain 
kinds  of  food,  her  mistress  could  show  her. 
Her  father  spared  no  money  in  educating 
her,  and  after  she  had  graduated  at  the  Packer 
Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  he  sent  her  to  Europe, 
where  she  spent  several  years  pursuing  her 
musical  education.  She  was  ambitious,  not 
only  to  succeed  in  every  effort,  but  to  excel. 
Her  home  was  a  palace. 

Her  husband  owned  a  large  garden  and  several 
acres  of  grape-vines,  besides  a  large  plot  of 
strawberry  vines.  But,  their  strawberry  vines 
did  not  yield  half  a  crop ;  and  the  asparagus 
failed  to  yield  even  half  as  much  as  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  plot.  The  grape  vines 
produced  very  little  fruit,  as  the  entire  energies 
of  the  vines  were  allowed  to  produce  nothing 
but  an  immense  growth  of  wood  and  leaves. 
She  reported  her  want  of  success  to  a  gardener 
of  long  experience,  who  attempted  to  explain  to 
her  what  must  be  done.  He  invited  her  to  go 
to  hie  strawberry  plantation,  where  she  could 
see,  with  her  own  eyes,  how  he  was  managing 
with  hie  vines,  in  order  to  produce  a  bountiful 
crop  of  luscious  fruit.  “There  you  can  see,” 
said  he,  “that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
little  pots  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  nice  plant  is 
growing  in  every  pot.  While  the  bills  are  send¬ 
ing  out  runners,  we  plunge  the  pots  in  the  soil 
and  fill  them  with  rich  soil,  and  transplant  the 
young  vines  in  the  pots,  while  they  are  attached 
to  the  parent-plant.  New,  every  cne  of  those 
plants  w  11  yield,  next  season,  from  one  to  two 
quarts  of  plump  and  beautiful  berries,”  said  he. 

“Now,  if  I  purchase  an  invoice  of  those  little 
pots,  can  I  plunge  them  in  the  soil,”  she  in 
quired,  “in  our  ground,  and  train  the  young 
plants  to  grow  in  those  pots,  as  you  do,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  yield  one  pint,  per 
hill  ?” 

“You  certainly  can  do  so,”  he  replied.  “You 
see  what  I  am  doing.  Surely  1  would  not  incur 
all  of  this  labor  and  expense,  if  I  did  not  receive 
a  generous  compensation  for  my  labor.” 

Then  he  kindly  showed  her  how  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  the  soil,  and  how  to  set  a  young  plant  in 
each  pot.  She  understood  that  process  of  grow¬ 
ing  strawberries.  So  she  purchased  several  hun¬ 
dred  little  flower  i>ots  which  she  plunged,  with 
her  own  hands,  among  the  growing  vines,  and 
aided  the  young  plants  to  take  root  in  the  soil 
within  the  pots.  She  wae  so  elated  at  the  pros 
pect  of  a  bountiful  crop  of  the  luscious  fruit 
that  she  dreamed  of  strawberries,  and  talked 
about  her  quart,  per  every  pot,  of  the  delicious 
fruit.  Every  plant  grew  luxuriantly,  so  that 
the  rich  soil  wae  completely  covered  with  a 
heavy  burden  of  leaves.  The  next  spring  the 
gorwing  vines  were  watched  with  immense 
anxiety.  The  blossoms  were  small  and  sickly, 
and  the  berries  were  a  complete  failure.  She 
reported  to  her  instructor  her  grievous  failure 
and  sorrowful  disappointment,  after  following 
his  practical  instructions.  But  it  transpired 
that  her  instructor  did  not  tell  her  that  she  must 
take  up  all  of  the  plants  that  had  taken  root  in 
the  pots,  and  transplant  them  in  rows,  in  autumn, 
where  they  were  to  grow  and  yield  fruit  the 
next  season.  He  understood  perfectly  well,  that 
all  of  those  potted  plants  must  be  dumped  from 
the  pots  in  autumn,  and  transplanted.  But  she 
understood  that  the  plants  were  to  remain  rooted 
in  the  little  “thumb  pots,”  while  they  were 
producing  a  quart,  or  more,  per  plant  of  luscious 
fruit.  A  little  misunderstanding  caused  a  griev¬ 
ous  failure. 

She  then  asked  her  generous  instructor  to  give 


her  the  benefit  of  a  primary  lesson  on  the  culture 
of  asparagus.  “We  have  an  excellent  soil,  a 
rich  clay-loam,  and  an  abundance  of  the  beet 
stable  manure,”  said  she.  “Now,  how  shall 
we  use  these  materials,  in  order  to  produce  such 
asparagus  as  we  find  in  the  market  ?” 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,”  he  replied,  “you 
should  direct  your  gardener  to  dig  trenches,  for 
every  row  of  plants,  two  feet  wide  and  not  less 
than  twenty  inches  deep;  then,  fill  them  with 
good  manure.  Scatter  salt  over  the  surface  suflB- 
cient  to  kill  all  grass  and  weeds;  and  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  have  all  the  asparagus  you  can 
desire.  The  stalks  will  be  as  big  as  a  broom- 
handle,  ”  said  be,  “and  as  tender  as  a  ripe  mul¬ 
berry.  ’  ’ 

Well,  after  the  trenches  were  dug,  two  feet 
wide  and  twenty  inches  deep,  she  donned  suita¬ 
ble  clothes  and  got  down  in  the  trenches  and 
transplanted  the  young  plants,  with  her  own 
hands.  Her  instructor  had  told  her  what  to  do ; 
and  she  intended  to  follow  his  instructions  u> 
the  letter.  Her  friends  assured  her  that  it  was 
not,  evidently,  the  intention  of  her  instructor, 
to  have  the  young  plants  set  out  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches.  But  she  insisted  that  such  was 
his  specific  direction.  So,  after  the  plants  were 
all  put  out,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  dur¬ 
ing  the  former  part  of  vernal  seed-time,  every 
trench  was  crammed  full  of  stable  manure,  and 
tramped  down  firmly,  above  the  young  plants. 
In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  a  small  number 
of  sickly  and  feeble  plants  sent  up,  here  and 
there,  a  few  weak  and  slender  stems,  which 
failed  to  gain  much  strength  and  development 
before  winter.  All  of  her  ambitious  efforts  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  grievous  failure,  simply  because 
her  instructor  did  not  know  how  to  teach  a 
beginner.  He  himself  knew  that  the  young 
plants  should  be  set  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  But  his  manner  of  instructing  a  begin¬ 
ner  was  so  bungling,  that  she  insisted  that  he 
directed  her  to  set  the  young  plants  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trenches,  and  cover  them  with  manure, 
twenty  inches  deep. 

Then  her  instructor  gave  her  a  lesson  on  the 
pruning  and  training  of  grape  vines,  in  order 
to  make  them  produce  a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit. 
He  is  an  expert  pomologist  and  florist.  He  in¬ 
vited  her  to  go  to  see  his  growing  vines  loaded 
with  young  grapes.  He  had  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  operation.  But  he  failed 
to  explain  to  her  that  he  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  vines  begin  to 
grow,  and  pinched  off  buds,  here  and  there, 
directing  and  controlling  the  growth  of  the  wood 
and  the  development  of  fruit  bunches.  “You 
allow  your  vines  to  grow  too  much  to  wood,  and 
too  little  to  the  production  of  fruit,  ”  he  said. 
Then  be  showed  her  vines  three  or  four  feet  long, 
all  bearing  three  to  five  large  bunches  of  grapes. 
“All  of  the  vines  beyond  these  short  stems,  I 
cut  off,  or  pinch  off,”  said  he. 

“Now  I  know  how  to  prune  grape-vines,”  she 
exclaimed,  in  triumph.  So  away  she  went  to 
the  vinegard,  pruning  shears  in  hand;  and- such 
slashing  of  growing  vines  no  man  ever  before 
contemplated.  Vines,  ten  feet  long,  were  cut 
off,  leaving  only  stubs,  two  to  three  feet  long  on 
which  bung  the  bunches  of  grapes. 

The  vines  were  ruined  for  two  years  or  more. 
Such  a  severe  pruning  when  the  fruit  was  about 
half  grown,  caused  such  a  derangement  in  the 
growth,  that  the  crop  of  fruit  was  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

The  woman  wae  not  to  blame.  She  was  in¬ 
telligent,  and  understood  five  different  languages. 
She  folllowed  the  instructions  of  her  teacher. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  teach  a  beginner. 
The  trivial  directions,  (which  appeared  trivial 
to  him,)  were  not  mentioned.  Hence,  three 
grievous  and  damaging  failures,  simply  because 
the  instructor  was  not  competent  to  teach  what 
he  knew.  Sereno  E.  Todd. 

Oranob,  N.  J. 
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The  Royal  io  tba  higlieot  grade  bakiog  po«yder 
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third  farther  thaa  aay  other  bread. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWOCR  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


WOMEN'S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Tuesday  meeting  during  holiday  week 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Niven,  who  spoke  of  Achsah’s 
request  for  a  blessing,  following  her  father’s 
gift.  We  need  the  added  blessing— just  as  the 
Oriental  bride  appealed  for  springs  of  water  to 
make  her  land  valuable- -the  blessing  of  Qod  to 
“establish  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us.*’ 
Miss  Rogers  asked  prayers  for  a  new  teacher  in 
the  mountains  of  the  South,  who  says,  “The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  work  here  is 
the  abundance  of  moonshine  whiskey.  All  use 
it,  old  and  young  alike.  One  seven  year  old 
boy  came  to  school  drunk.  When  asked  where 
he  got  the  whiskey  he  replied,  “Daddy  gave  it 
to  me.  ’  ’ 

Miss  White  of  the  school  at  Paris,  Idaho,  is 
in  sorrow  because  of  the  death  of  her  niece 
whom  she  was  educating  for  Christian  work  and 
writes,  “As  I  feel  that  you  are  personal  friends 
of  the  teachers,  I  want  you  to  know  of  this  sad 
blow.’’  Then  she  adds  of  her  school:  “I  have 
three  or  four  girls  who  are  looking  forward  to  a 
collegiate  course.  You  may  remember  that  at 
least  four  girls  have  gone  from  this  school  to 
Salt  Lake.’’  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  mis¬ 
sionary  who  sacrifices  for  her  own,  exerts  such 
an  influence  on  the  Mormon  girls  under  her 
care.  ’  ’ 

“Our  Country.’* — This  being  the  especial 
topic  for  study  in  January,  Home  Missonary 
workers  will  welcome  some  extracts  from  “Mak 
ers  of  the  American  Republic,’’  by  Rev.  David 
Gregg,  D.D.,  as  containing  much  that  is  vital 
to  the  question  of  our  national  prosperity. 

1.  Regarding  the  elements  of  our  strength  and 
progress  as  a  Republic,  the  author  calls  leading 
patriots,  poets,  ministers  and  Statesmen  of  the 
past  and  present  to  testify  that  “The  Christian 
church  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
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in  the  construction  of  the  American  Republic, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  principles  and  institutions.’’ 

2.  Where  to  plant  churches.  “Plant  them  at 
the  Btrategic  points  which  we  have  chosen  in 
the  North  and  West,  and  which  form  our  field  of 
labor. 

3.  How  to  plant  them.  “By  contributing  of 
your  gold  to  replenieh  the  treasury.  Let  there 
be  no  footsteps  backward  in  giving  and  sending.  ’’ 

4.  Wide  fields.  “In  the  great  West  are  fields 
as  large  as  Germany,  as  large  as  England,  as 
large  as  France.  You  could  take  the  whole  of 
France  and  put  it  into  the  State  of  Texas  and 
then  have  a  border  of  twenty  miles  all  around 
uncovered.  ’’ 

The  Indians. — A  Baptist  missionary  adminis¬ 
tered  baptism  and  preached  to  an  attentive 
company  of  Indians.  The  sermon  was  followed 
by  prayer  and  singing,  “and  we  women,’’ 
wrote  a  teacher,  “said  a  few  words  to  our  red 
brothers  and  sisters.  Then  all  the  chiefs  spoke, 
and  these  were  some  of  their  words:  ‘I  trust 
the  Christian  people.  We  have  talked  to  the 
Great  Spirit.  I  don’t  know  something  true, 
but  1  just  worship.  I  see  the  earth  and  the 
trees,  the  sky,  1  know  somebody  must  made 
them.  We  don’t  know  about  it,  but  you  know 
about  the  Christ.  We  wish  you  to  tell  the 
Great  Spirit  for  us,  for  you  are  more  His  chil¬ 
dren  and  He  listen  more  to  you.  We  want  the 
women  to  come  up  to  their  white  sisters  and 
learn  the  right.  We  are  like  in  the  dark,  but 
these  words  are  like  a  light  to  us  good  words. 
We  want  a  church.  We  give  you  the  place.’  ’’ 
The  missionary  pleads:  “Is  it  nothing  to  you 
that  these  poor  children  beg  us  to  lead  them  to 
Jesus  ?  Shall  we  close  our  ears  to  their  cry  and 
leave  them  to  struggle  on  in  darkness  ?  Let  us 
each  ask  ourselves  as  in  God’s  sight,  ‘Have 
1  any  responsibility  in  this  matter  ?’  ’’ 

A  student  from  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle, 
thus  describes  the  snake  dance  in  ‘The  Indian 
Helper’ :  “The  Moqui  snake  dance  is  held  once 
every  year,  and  in  the  summer  only.  These 
dances  are  held  on  top  of  a  high  mesa  where  the 
villages  are.’’  The  one  described  by  Miss  Lock 
wood  took  place  at  Oriba,  thirty  miles  from 
Kearns  Canyon,  Arizona.  “One  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  snake  dancers  held  those  rattle 
snakes  in  their  mouths,  unless  they  saw  it 
themselves,  but  I  can  now  say  that  such  a  thing 
is  true.  When  the  snake  dancer  finishes  his 
performance  with  one,  he  puts  it  on  the  ground, 
and  as  I  was  standing  near,  one  made  straight 
for  me.  Of  course  I  ran,  so  did  those  who  stood 
near  me,  but  one  of  the  snake  dancers  saw  it, 
and  he  ran  and  picked  it  up  as  you  would  a 
gentle  cat.  They  don’t  care  to  pick  it  up  when 
it  is  coiled  up.  They  put  their  sacred  meal  (as 
they  call  it)  upon  them  and  brush  them  gently 
with  the  soft  end  of  their  feathers  until  the 
rattle  snake  sisuts  to  run,  then  catch  them. 

Most  of  the  Moqui  dances  are  prayers  for  rain. 
After  the  dance  that  day  it  rained  hard,  and  the 
people  would  naturally  believe  that  the  snake 
dance  had  brought  the  rain. ’’  “At  Ponca,  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  a  sun  dance  was  held  and  in 
their  excitement  the  Ponca  Indians  cut  holes  in 
their  flesh,  through  which  they  introduced 
thongs,  fastened  the  tongs  to  saplings  until 
they  fainted  and  fell  from  exhaustion.  White 
Weather,  a  noted  Iowa  chieftain,  was  overcome 
by  the  heat  and  died  from  its  effects.  He  came 
from  Nebraska  with  about  fifty  of  his  people  to 
visit  the  Poncas.  .  .  A  Zambo  calls  his  boy 
Proc.  He  says:  ‘His  right  name  am  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation,  but  I  calls  him  Proc  for 
short.  ’  The  Messiah  dance,  the  sun  dance  and 
the  war  dance  are  prohibited,  but  the  agents 
find  great  difficulty  in  preventing  their  occur¬ 
rence.  They  are  very  demoralizing.  An  Indian 
agent  imprisoned  three  hundred  Indians,  who, 
contrary  to  his  orders,  persisted  in  the  ghost 
dance.  Do  not  these  people  need  the  Gospel  f 


“The  first  of  January,  1898,  will  witness  the 
abrogation  of  the  tribal  courts  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  All  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  will 
be  tried  in  United  States  Courts.  Soon  allot¬ 
ment  and  the  holding  of  their  lands  in  severalty 
will  terminate  the  last  vestige  of  aboriginal 
autonomy.  ’’ 

Alaska. — St.  Lawrence  Island:  The  cheery 
letters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  have  proved 
their  fitness  for  pioneer  work  in  Alaskan  waters. 
We  cannot  bear  to  have  this  work  stopped  even 
for  a  time,  but  a  spinal  injury  sustained  by 
Mrs.  Gambell  has  made  it  necessary  for  her 
to  seek  medical  treatment  in  a  Chicago  Hos¬ 
pital.  Let  us  pray  that  these  missionaries  may 
speedily  be  restored  to  their  little  flock. 

Saxman. — Mr.  Beck  of  the  Sitka  Mission  re¬ 
ports  an  interesting  visit  to  the  new  village  of 
the  Tongas  and  Cape  Fox  Indians.  About  forty 
of  these  people  “who  for  years  have  felt  that 
their  once  powerful  tribes  were  losing  caste, 
(which  is  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  native 
Alaskan, )  and  becoming  weaker  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  drink  and  old  customs,’’  gladly 
assented  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Jackson  to  leave 
their  old  associations,  which  they  did,  at 
pecuniary  loss.  Led  by  their  chief,  Kashaks, 
who  was  the  first  to  build  a  substantial  house 
on  the  reservation  granted  them,  they  have  a 
fixed  determination  to  follow  Christ  and  Him 
alone..  Mr.  Young,  the  missionary  teacher  and 
merchant  of  the  little  town,  has  organized  a 
council  of  twelve  men  who  govern  the  village. 
Dr.  Thwing  of  Fort  Wrangel  was  also  a  guest. 
Some  profitable  services  were  held  and  Chief 
Kashaks  showed  his  consistency  by  proposing 
that  the  minister  perform  an  unusual  ceremony. 
Being  an  old  man,  be  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
set  an  example  to  the  younger  men  by  being 
married  according  to  Christian  rites.  “He  and 
hie  wife  have  lived  together  many  years,  he 
having  bought  her  for  a  number  of  blankets, 
according  to  old  customs.  So  the  knot  was  tied, 
but  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  until  an  old 
Russian  six  pounder  which  be  keeps  on  the 
point  in  front  of  his  house  was  loaded  by  some 
of  his  men,  and  as  the  report  rang  out  and 
echoed  back  and  forth  over  the  water  and 
through  the  bills,  it  marked  at  least  one  step 
forward,  and  the  first  wedding  in  the  little  town 
of  Saxman.’’  H.  E.  B. 


NO  DIFPEIIKNCE. 

In  an  interview  on  the  effects  of  tea  and 
coffee  drinking  on  the  system.  Dr.  Jacques 
Loeb,  the  well  known  writer,  thus  expresses 
himself:  “Coffee-drinking  of  any  kind,  and 
tea  drinking  likewise,  are  mere  habits.  And 
they  are  the  same  as  the  alcoholic  habit,  as 
poisonous  in  a  way,  but  not  so  deadly.  The 
chemical  elements  in  coffee  and  tea  are  exactly 
the  same,  and  the  effect  on  the  nervous  centres 
the  same.  They  create  unnatural  nervous  ex¬ 
citement.  Alcohol  goes  a  step  further  and  para¬ 
lyzes  the  living  cells.  Black  coffee  contains 
this  deadly  poison  as  surely  as  cafe  au  lait. ’’ 

Everyone  agrees  that  tea  and  coffee-drinking 
undermines  the  system  and  produces  nervous 
prostration,  dyspepsia  and  stomach  disorders, 
but  thousands  go  right  on  using  them  just  the 
same.  There  is,  however,  a  great  army  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  mindful  of  their  health  who  are 
using  Postum  Cereal  Food  Coffee.  This  food 
drink  is  made  of  nature’e  grains  and  builds  up 
the  systems  that  have  been  impaired  by  the  use 
of  tea  and  coffee. 

When  boiled  full  15  minutes  after  boiling 
commences,  it  tastes  like  the  better  grades  of 
Java. 

Postum  is  not  a  substitute  for  coffee  but  a 
pure  food  drink  recommended  by  the  best  physi¬ 
cians  in  America.  Grocers  sell  it  at  15  and  25 
cents  a  package. 

Concoctions  sold  as  “Cereal  Coffee’’  contain 
injurious  ingredients.  Genuine  packages  of 
Postum  have  red  seals  and  the  words,  “It  makes 
red  blood,’’  thereon. 


A  MONEY  MAKER.  Emm. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 


The  presence  of  Mr.  Oecar  Roberts  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  meeting  of  December  22d, 
his  informal  talk  about  the  work  in  Batanga, 
Africa,  occupying  a  half  hour.  He  told  of 
the  difficulties  of  travel  and  of  illnees,  but  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  everything 
and  counting  such  things  as  nothing  to  the  joy 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  making  its  story 
plain  to  the  simple  understanding  of  the  natives. 

Mrs.  Beers  presided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
year,  December  29th.  Mrs.  Rieech  read  the 
annual  report  from  Miss  Mary  K.  Van  Duzee  of 
Oroomia,  Persia,  in  which  she  writes;  “The 
thousands  of  mountain  Nestoriana  who  have 
poured  down  upon  all  our  villages,  filling  every 
bouse,  stable,  and  shed  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
have  brought  to  our  doors  a  new  element  sadly 
in  need  of  instruction.  Many  of  them  have  been 
converted  in  the  precious  revivals  which  have 
gladdened  our  hearts.’’ 

She  tells  of  extra  schools  opened  for  the  moun¬ 
tain  children,  of  new  Bible  women  to  teach  the 
women,  of  the  work  on  the  College  grounds 
given  to  employ  the  men.  Of  one  Bible  woman 
who  was  her  special  companion  she  says:  “1  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  faithfulness  of  her 
work.  Every  day  during  the  winter,  through 
cold,  snow,  and  mud,  ahe  has  taken  the  Qoepel 
of  love  to  these  villages  where  there  is  no  regu¬ 
lar  preacher.  Fear  of  man  and  fear  of  wolves 
on  those  lonely  roads,  or  the  deep  river  which 
must  often  be  crossed  on  two  logs,  laid  a  foot 
or  so  apart,  could  not  quench  her  zeal.  One  of 
our  pastora  truly  said  that  if  all  the  preachers 
had  her  zeal,  the  entire  region  would  soon  be 
evangelized.  Once  this  faithful  woman  was 
badly  frightened  by  a  man  who  cAme  behind 
her  and  taking  her  by  the  neck,  threw  her 
head-dress  over  her  face,  so  she  could  not  recog¬ 
nize  him.  Then  he  threw  her  down,  dragged 
her  into  a  stream  of  water  by  the  roadside,  and 
left  her.  She  was  greatly  frightened  for  days, 
but  she  did  not  allow  it  to  hinder  her  work. 
This  is  the  only  time  in  all  these  years  that  she 
has  been  molested.  The  man  wae  a  Roman 
Catholic  Neatorian  and  probably  only  did  Jit  to 
trouble  her.’’ 

The  Persian  Miesion  haa  been  much  helped  by 
the  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Mathews  of  London,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Pan  Preebyterian  Alliance.  The 
misaionariee  almost  quarreled  over  who  should 
entertain  him,  and  the  natives  were  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  age,  dignity,  and  earnest  words. 

As  it  wae  the  day  of  prayer  for  Zahleh,  Syria, 
and  Mrs.  William  Jessup,  Mrs.  Dennis  told  of  a 
late  letter  from  her.  Dr.  Jessup  wae  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever  and  able  to  resume  bis  work. 
They  had  moved  into  the  new  house  built  for 
them  and  the  Hoskins  family,  who  had  juat 
arrived. 

A  personal  letter  from  Dr.  Mary  Eddy  waa 
also  reported  by  Mrs.  Delano,  telling  of  medical 
labors,  the  many  casee  of  ophthalmia  treated, 
and  her  busy  days. 

Miss  Hawley,  besides  her  letters,  had  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Mrs.  Marling  of  Africa,  and  her  sweet 
little  daughters.  Mrs.  Bent  of  Chining  Chow, 
China,  wrote  from  the  Grand  Canal  near 
Shanghai  on  her  way  home,  after  a  few  weeks’ 
absence:  “Our  journey  home  is  only  a  distance 
of  500  miles,  but  it  requires  three  or  four  weeks 
in  a  houae  boat,  and  we  have  had  to  go  very 
slowly,  because  of  the  recent  floods  which  have 
washed  away  the  banks.  In  one  place  we  were 
stuck  hard  and  fast  for  hours  and  were  growing 
anxious,  when  a  little  row  boat  answered  our 
signal,  and  agreed  for  twenty  two  cents  to  tow 
us  across  to  the  shore.  This  was  done  by  their 
rowing  out  a  little  distance,  dropping  anchor, 
then  by  our  pulling  in  on  the  anchor  by  ropes 
made  fast  to  our  boat.  The  work  took  about 
five  or  six  hours  and  all  for  twenty-two  cents ! 
I  gave  the  woman  in  the  boat  some  patch  work 


pieces  sent  from  America,  and  ahe  wae  delighted 
beyond  expression. 

“The  next  experience  wae  our  boatman  having 
a  bad  fight  with  men  on  shore.  One  of  our  men 
who  seems  so  willing  to  fight,  promised  me  be 
would  not  enter  into  another  battle  if  I  would 
give  him  a  spool  of  thread  I  1  think  he  is  going 
to  win  his  reward  for  he  is  holding  out  beauti¬ 
fully.  The  foreign  thread  is  so  fine  and  white 
be  is  willing  to  restrain  himself  for  such  a 
prize.  ’’ 

First  impressions  of  Korea  and  description 
of  the  journey  filled  the  letter  of  Mias  Esther 
Shields,  who  had  just  arrived  with  Dr.  Field 
at  Seoul.  Both  ladies  were  comfortably  settled 
and  absorbed  in  study  of  the  language.  “Our 
first  impressions  of  Korea  were  pleasanter,  I 
believe,  than  we  expected.  Perhaps  we  saw 
more  of  the  better  class  and  consequently  less 
dirt!  Their  floating  gowns  of  white  linen  and 
tall  crowned  hats  were  rather  picturesque ;  and 
of  course  we  saw  quite  as  many  whose  clothes 
bad  never  seen  the  laundry,  and  were  in  need 
of  it!  The  Koreans  whom  we  saw  were,  as  a 
rule,  tall  and  strong  looking,  clear  brown  skins, 
and  glossy  black  hair.  The  general  appearance 
reminds  one  of  the  North  American  Indiana. 
The  day  wae  warm  and  the  road  hilly,  but  there 
was  a  “view  worth  while,’’  when  we  reached 
the  summit.  The  harbor  was  so  pretty.  A 
luxuriant  growth  of  blooming  coamos][near  the 
porch  delighted  our  eyes,  too.  Dr.  Irvin 
showed  us  hie  hospital,  in  which  we  were 
specially  interested.  He  treated  more  than  7,000 
casee  last  year.  He  does  not  have  in-patients, 
but  hopes  to  have  a  ward  for  them  sometime. 
It  evidently  takes  more  work  and  time  to  get 
things  done  here  than  at  home,  but  the  little 
hospital  at  Fusan  is  certainly  very  nice.  The 
waiting  rooms  are  used  for  meetings,  and  250 
people  can  be  accommodated  in  them,  Korean 
fashion.  We  had  a  nice  sail  up  the  Han  River, 
from'  Chemulpo  to  Seoul,  at  least  it  was  very 
pleasant  in  the  morning.  We  were  glad  to  be 
BO  near  our  destination.’’ 

The  presence  of  forty-two  missionariee  among 
the  passengers  of  the  Empress  of  China,  on 
which  Miss  Shields  sailed,  made  the  voyage  a 
notable  one. 

The  new  book  on  Korea,  by  Mrs.  Bishop,  was 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Schauffler,  and  Mias  Denny 
closed  the  meeting  with  prayer.  S.  R.  D. 
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MUSIC 

HINTS  TOWARDS  DISTINCT 
ENUNCIATION. 

By  J.  H.  Edwards.  D.D. 

A  former  article  stated  the  manifest  need  for 
improvement  in  hymnal  articulation.  The  case 
was  put  strongly,  to  call  attention  to  this  greatly 
neglected  subject.  The  principle  adopted  was 
that  good  enunciation  is  a  really  dne  art,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  an  important  branch  of  artistic 
vocalization.  It  will  bear  elaboration,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  demands  practical  application. 

Without  attempting  to  give  the  technical  in¬ 
struction  which  a  musical  reader  has  requested, 
it  may  be  of  use  to  note  some  hindrances  and 
some  helps  to  the  acquirement  of  a  correct  and 
beautiful  utterance  of  the  orthoepic  elements. 
For  the  mastery  of  this  art  there  must  be  faith- 1 
ful  practice  under  an  intelligent  teacher,  or 
with  the  aid  of  some  good  elocutionary  text¬ 
book.  Among  many  such  may  be  mentioned 
“Principles  of  Vocal  Expression,”  published 
in  Chicago  and  recently  noticed  in  The  Evan 
gelist. 

At  the  outset,  we  often  encounter,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  hear  the  words  of  hymn  or  anthem,  an 
avalanche  of  sound  from  the  full  organ  with 
which  many  organists  are  prone  to  cover  the 
voices  of  their  choirs.  “Like  birds  singing  in 
a  thunder-storm,”  was  Mr.  Bucher’s  simile 
for  the  vocal  efforts  of  a  quartet  under  such  a 
tornado  of  melodious  wind.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best  church  choirs  in  the  country  is  repeat¬ 
edly  almost  inaudible  amid  the  thunderous  tor¬ 
rent  of  splendid  noise  from  coupled  registers 
and  pedals.  A  congregation  may  sometimes 
need  to  be  thus  forcibly  led  and  upborne.  But 
the  law  which  subordinates  instrument  to  voice 
in  piano  or  orchestral  accompaniment  ought  to 
hold  relatively  good  for  the  organ  accompani¬ 
ment  of  solo  or  part  singing.  Surely,  the  words 
of  psalm  and  hymn,  laden  as  they  are  with  most 
sacred  meaning,  deserve  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  which  the  words  of  opera  music  demand 
and  receive. 

With  fitting  accompaniment  or  with  none,  the 
responsibility  for  clear  and  artistic  articulation 
rests  finally  upon  the  individual  singer.  Lack 
of  training  and  want  of  care  are  the  primary 
causes  of  the  woful  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
average  choir  to  give  the  congregation  any  con¬ 
nected  sense  of  what  is  being  sung.  “I  tested 
one  church  choir  yesterday,”  writes  a  musical 
friend  concerning  a  choir  having  a  noted  direc 
tor,  “and  found  that,  when  I  withdrew  my  eye 
from  the  printed  anthem,  only  a  word  now  and 
then  could  be  heard.”  Listening  intently  to  a 
familiar  hymn-anthem,  rendered  by  a  well  known 
quartet,  the  writer  could  detect  only  the  follow¬ 
ing  articulate  sounds: 

“Hay — uh — o — or— et — ’n,”  in  the  soptano 
rendering  of  the  liite, 

“  Savior,  source  of  every  blessing.'’ 

In  this  case  there  was  a  total  lack  of  regard 
for  a  prime  law  of  articulation,  governing  the 
speaking  and  the  singing  voice  alike,  which 
might  be  stated  thus:  “Take  care  of  the  conso¬ 
nants,  and  the  words  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  ” 

The  majority  of  singers  seem  to  care  only  for 
the  vowels,  as  means  of  showing  voice  and 
method,  while  they  apparently  despise  the  con¬ 
sonants  as  not  singable.  But  this  is  a  false 
view  of  both  art  and  duty.  An  adequate,  deli¬ 
cate  rendering  of  each  significant  consonant, 
displays  cultivation,  mental  and  technical  as 
decidedly  as  any  form  of  vocalization.  The 
want  of  it  is  too  common.  “Our  choir  singers 
never  think  of  the  words,”  said  a  prominent 
organist,  in  speaking  of  the  subject.  He  meant 
the  word-forms.  This  is  not  literally  true,  but 
gives  the  impression  of  one  with  many  years  of 
fxpssisnes.  Ths  immsdiats  rssson  sf  this  in¬ 


difference  probably  is  that  vocal  students,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  taught  musical  elocution,  and  it  is 
not  insised  on  by  choir  masters  and  committees. 

Some  of  the  specific  hindrances  to  clear  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  words  sung  are  these:  Vocal  man¬ 
nerisms,  mouthing  of  tones,  guttural  echoes, 
proelitic  and  enclitic  sounds  not  belonging  to 
the  word,  foreign  accent  and  the  portamento 
habit.  If  a  singer  would  learn  how  unmusical 
these  vocal  tricks  really  are,  let  him  listen  to  the 
gramophone  selections  which  have  been  sung 
into  the  instrument  by  a  concert-hall  vocalist 
who  has  imitated  with  exaggerations  the  man 
nerisms  of  opera  stars.  Artificial  tones  and 
turns  of  voice  which  may  pass  with  eclat  on  the 
stage,  are  entirely  out  of  place  at  church. 
Operatic  methods  are  often  transported  into  the 
choir  gallery,  but  have  no  right  there.  A  pure, 
natural  tone  and  a  devout  style  alone  befit  the 
house  of  Qod. 

For  this  reason,  and  particularly  because  it 
tends  to  obscure  the  rendering  of  the  words,  the 
incessant  vibrato  now  so  popular  is  not  to  be 
commended.  The  canary  bird  quality  has  its 
merits  and  suits  the  taste  of  the  day,  but  is 
neither  dignified,  religious,  nor,  we  dare  to 
think,  artistic.  The  vox-humana  organ  stop  is 
very  expressive  on  occasion  ;  but  who  could  en¬ 
dure  an  unceasing  dose  of  it  ?  The  vibrant  voice 
cannot  give  certain  consonantal  effects  distinctly, 
and  is  not  adapted  to  express  the  solemn  mean¬ 
ing  of  most  of  the  language  used  in  hymn  and 
anthem. 

A  few  positive  suggestions  may  prove  helpful. 
Before  all  other  things,  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  words  of 
sacred  song  are  indispensable.  If  the  object  is 
only  to  get  through  a  certain  part  of  church 
service,  display  vocal  skill  or  earn  a  wage,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  anything  about  the  mean 
ing  of  the  hymns.  But  if  this  part  of  religious 
worship  is  to  affect  favorably  either  God  or  man, 
then  the  singer  must  understand  what  is  sung 
and  be  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  invariable 
habit  of  that  noble  choirmaster,  Thomas  Hast¬ 
ings,  of  beginning  every  rehearsal  with  prayer, 
would  conduce  directly  to  the  right  spirit  and 
attitude.  Then  let  the  hymn  be  read  or  sung  as 
a  solemn  message  by  the  singer  to  or  from  “the 
Father  of  an  infinite  majesty.”  Thus  both 
mind  and  heart  would  be  prepared  to  utter  the 
sacred  words  distinctly  and  feelingly. 

To  correct  faults  of  articulation,  it  would  be 
excellent  practice  for  the  choir  to  read  the 
hymns,  either  separately  or  together.  To  accent 
the  syllables  properly  and  observe  the  punctua¬ 
tion  will  greatly  help  clear  enunciation.  If 
each  word  is  sung  as  accented  in  speech,  and  if 
each  separate  clause  is  rendered  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  intent  to  convey  its  meaning  to  every 
hearer,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  its  not 
being  understood.  A  whole  congregation  has 
been  known  to  be  so  trained  by  its  precentor 
as  to  speak  the  words  in  singing  as  distinctly 
as  though  it  had  but  one  voice.  Unaccented, 
unpunctuated  singing  is  worse  than  monotonous 
reading,  in  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  thought  attempted  to  be  conveyed. 

Let  the  choir  director  or  some  chosen  critic 
stand  at  a  distance  to  detect  any  failure  in  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  articulation.  This  is,  at  least,  of 
as  much  importance  as  tempo,  or  crescendo  and 
diminuendo.  It  would  thus  be  generally  found 
that  there  is  vast  room  for  improvement. 

The  beautiful  art  of  perfect  enunciation  will 
well  repay  any  pains  taken  to  acquire  it  The 
vocal  organs  and  assistant  muscles  well  trained, 
the  phonetic  elements  mastered,  so  that  right 
articulation  is  a  second  nature,  then,  as  in  the 
case  of  technical  exercises  in  vocalization,  the 
singer  should  forget  rules  and  lose  himself  in 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  high  service  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  Self- forgetting  skill  is 
the  secret  of  purest  success  in  every  art.  The 
singer  in  God’s  house  shares  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  office,  and  is  under  solemn  obligation 
to  fulfil  it  in  such  wise  that  souls  shall  be 
I  helped,  not  hindered  or  harmed,  in  coming  into 
I  the  presence-chamber  of  their  God  and  Saviour. 


A  Testimonial  Concert  is  to  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  P.  A.  Scbnecker,  on  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-five  years  of  service  as  organist  of  the 
West  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  hall  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  Fortieth  street,  near 
Sixth  avenue. 
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THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  electrio,  jtas  or  oil.  Send  dt* 
menslont.  Book  of  Light  and 
eatlmate  frae.  I.  P.  Pnak,  HI  Pearl 
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ELGIN  WATCH 

Th«r«  arc  na  bttUr  wilehM  to  bo 
bad  thaa  tlgiii  watolwa.  It  too  bof 
ono  ot  thorn  yoo  know  too  will  hoto 
the  baaC  tteakoapar  tbol  imtfimm 
aklll  aas  aMko.  All  oor  walebas 
with  Elgin  raoraRMata  ara  ia 

GENUINE  DUEBER  CASES 

bandaomolT  angraTod.  baavtljr  gaM 

K*  ilad,  will  last  a  lifatiaa  aod  aro 
own  tbo  world  oraraathaaCaadard 
ot Ainorieanmaka.  WoModtoanyano 
giving  oa  hia  toll  addroaa  thia  watabg 
ganta^  or  ladtaa',  par  txpraaa.  O.O.D.. 
with  privUaga  of  afamination  It 
•atiataetory,  pay  agaot  IdJt  aad 
aspraaa  cbargM;  if  not,  ratom  it  aft 
our  axpanaa  and  pay  nothing.  AU 
walehaa  aro  goa^taade  If  Meoay 
la  aant  wHh  ardar  wo  pay  all  aapraai 
ehargaa  and  gift  a  bmtifol  ahiia 

***  ROYAL  WfO.  OO., 
St.,Cklmge,» 


HEATIWti  klUVtB 


_ JflteOGaM  np. 

8ont  to  aoT  Aldroad  to  bg  pnld  tor 
’  roeorred.  far  mil  portlai 


»  ~  sftor  rocMTed.  Far  mil  portwolo 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Juliar  Hrath,  ChairmAn. 

Mim  Anra  R.  Bbaia  Oor.  Sec’y. 

Miu  CHABix>TTa  A.  Watbbbdbt,  Rec^Sec'y 
Mist  Ci:i>ABA  Fiblj),  Treasurer. ' 

Mim  Aliob  C.Matbb,  Snpt. 

THE  AFTEB6L0W. 

The  Christmas  spirit  still  lingers  in  Henry 
street  and  our  tired  workers  are  reaping  the  re¬ 
ward  of  all  their  labors  in  the  daily  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  delight.  The  women  keep  coming 
in  to  say  it  was  the  beet  Christmas  they  ever 
knew,  and  to  wonder  that  everything  was  just 
what  they  needed,  and  the  garments  “such  a 
good  fit.”  It  was  not  so  much  of  a  surprise  to 
those  in  the  office,  who  knew  with  what  care  the 
lists  had  been  made  out,  and  how  each  garment 
had  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  and  size  of  the  recipient. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  to  remember  the 
men  of  the  households  and  the  big  blue  china 
cups  and  saucers  seemed  to  touch  the  rough 
hearts.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  themselves 
included  in  the  Christmas  cheer,  for  it  was 
probably  many  a  long  year  since  most  of  them 
bad  received  a  gift  of  any  kind,  and  they  appre¬ 
ciated  it. 

One  poor  struggling  woman  was  enchanted  to 
find  a  pale  blue  comfortable  in  her  bundle,  which 
she  told  her  husband  was  only  fit  for  a  bride, 
and  when  assured  it  was  given  to  her  because 
her  home  was  always  so  clean  and  tidy  that  they 
knew  she  would  take  good  care  of  it,  she  was 
encouraged  to  fresh  efforts. 

Nothing  gave  more  general  delight  than  the 
filled  stockings  of  which  we  had  such  a  generous 
supply,  that  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  the 
“Home  Makers”  had  their  gathering,  we  were 
able  to  give  each  mother  a  full  stocking  for 
each  child  to  be  hung  up  for  them  on  Christmas 
eve.  Ibis  followed  Mrs.  Houghton’s  delightful 
Christmas  talk,  of  which  we  hope  to  have  a  full 
account  later,  and  a  treat  of  ice  cream  and  cake, 
furnished  by  one  of  the  Club’s  beet  friends  on  our 
Board,  and  the  whole  evening  as  the  women 
declared  with  delight,  “was  a  surprise  all  the 
way  to  the  front  door,”  for  there  stood  Miss 
Mayer  to  give  each  one  a  holly  wreath.  The 
thoughtful  friend  who  sent  them  should  have 
been  present  to  hear  their  grateful  comments. 
One  “thought  holly  was  only  for  rich  people,” 
another  declared  with  pride  that  “these  wreathe 
must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money ;  I  always  wanted 
one,  but  could  never  afford  to  buy  it.”  Nothing 
has  pleased  us  more  than  the  fact  that  we  were 
able  not  only  to  satisfy  their  practical  needs, 
but  some  of  those  gentler,  more  poetic  aspira¬ 
tions  still  dormant,  although  so  sadly  stifled  in 
the  hard  pressure  of  their  work  a  day  lives. 
Perhaps  these  glossy  holly  leaves  with  their  scar¬ 
let  berries  will  penetrate  the  crust  of  some  hearts 
that  might  not  be  reached  by  warm  flannels  or 
groceries. 

We  give  the  following  letter  to  show  the  feel¬ 
ing  in  one  home : 

New  York,  Dec.  38,  1888. 

Miss  Waterbuby  :  Please  accept  the  thanks 
of  my  wife  and  myself  for  the  Christmas  gifts 
to  the  children  and  ourselves ;  and  I  am  sure, 
if  you  could  have  witnessed  the  delight  and 
amusement  of  the  children  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing,  when  they  opened  their  stockings,  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  your  kind  heart  must  have  experienced 
in  making  the  gifts  would  have  been  increased 
ten -fold. 

In  Jessie’s  stocking  we  found  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  L.  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  which  the 
lady  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  little  ^irl  receiving  the  stocking,  and  I 
helped  Jessie  to  compose  a  letter,  and  then  she 
copied  it;  and  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  L. 
has  received  it 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness.  I 
remain,  Thankfully  yours,  H.  O. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  as  so  few  of  our 
friends  and  contributors  were  able  to  get  down 


The  Modem  STOVE  POLISH. 

Produces  a  JET  BLACK  enamel  gloss.  Dustless,  Odorless,  Labor 
Saving.  5  and  1 0  cent  boxes,  a  Try  It  on  your  Cycle  nistg. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 


TEAS  ....NO 
COFFEES 


Kor  tine  Holidays 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 


31  &  33  VESEY  ST., 

(P.O.BOXZ89)  NEW  YORK 


to  Henry  street  those  busy  days,  they  might  like 
pictures  of  the  happy  scenes,  so  we  have  had 
four  very  good  photographs  taken.  The  Home 
Maker’s  listening  to  the  story  of  the  Christ 
Child,  the  Kindergarten  around  the  tree  with 
their  gifts,  the  merry  group  of  the  girls  of  the 
Excelsior  Club,  and  another  taken  on  Friday  of 
some  of  the  families  with  their  gifts  and  bun¬ 
dles,  and  we  are  to  have  one  soon  of  the  Sewing 
School  girls  at  their  work.  Anyone  can  obtain 
them  for  fifty  cents  apiece  by  sending  to  Miss 
Mayer  at  48  Henry  street. 

In  the  confusion  of  last  week  we  omitted  to 
acknowledge  the  welcome  gifts  of  12  from  “Mrs. 
C.  H.  E.  ”  and  12  anonymously  for  tea,  f  1  from 
“a  Vermont  friend,”  and  fl  with  A  Merry 
Christmas,  signed  “Evangelist,”  for  all  of 
which  we  now  express  our  thanks. 

HURDON  HUNTINGTON  HOTY. 

Died  in  Windham.  N.  Y.,  December  19,  1897,  Ourdon 
Huntington  Doty ;  aged  seventy-aeven  years  nine 
months  and  eight  daya 

His  departure  was  almost  a  translation.  It 
was  unexpected,  to  himeelf  and  to  his  family. 
A  more  fitting  time  could  not  have  been  ap 
pointed.  It  was  Sabbath  morning— while  pre¬ 
paring  for  worship  in  an  earthly  sanctuary  the 
Bummons  came — come  up  higher.  In  a  few 
momenta,  seemingly  painless,  he  “beheld  the 
King  in  His  beauty.”  His  life,  inward  and 
outward,  was  a  constant  rebuke  to  godleesness. 
It  can  be  said  of  him,  he  daily  walked  with 
Qod,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible  for  fallen  man, 
passed  through  this  present  world  with  garments 
undefiled. 

He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Windham  in  184.3,  and  was  a  member  of  it  for 
fifty-four  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  choir 
for  fifty  years,  and  its  leader  for  twenty  years, 
and  an  efficient  Elder  for  something  more  than 
forty  years. 

He  sang,  not  to  display  his  gift,  but  for  wor¬ 
ship,  “with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  also.”  Hia  voice  now  harmonizes,  doubt¬ 
less,  with  the  voices  of  the  upper  choir.  He  is 
greatly  miased.  Such  men  are  always  misssd, 
and  their  memory  is  blessed.  C.  C.  T. 


Visit  the 
Hawaiian  Islands 

Fascinatingly  interesting  to  the  tourist. 

An  ideal  climate.  Tropical  and  vol¬ 
canic  scenery  of  great  grandeur.  Ihe 
Native  Race  and  the  political  situation 
is  an  engaging  study.  A  tour  of  these 
Islands  is  the  event  of  a  lifetime.  A 
select  party,  personally  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Education,  will  leave 
Boston  in  February,  1898.  returning  in 
April.  Everything  absolutely  first  class. 

Send  for  prospectus. 

KASSON  &  PALMER 

50  Bromfield  5t.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED) 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

Burlington  Route  to  Denyer,  thence  vis  Denver  &  Klo  Grande 
R’r  (the  aoenlc  line  of  the  world).  Parties  travel  In  Pullman 
toniin  sleeping  cars  fitted  with  every  convenience  which  go 
through  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  special  agents  of 
long  experience.  For  particulars  address 

T.  A.  ORAUY,  Excursion  Mgr.  C.  B.  A  0.  R.R., 

211  Clark  St..  CHICAGO,  II.T. 


FOR  THE  WINTER  GO  TO 
M~h  g—*  r~k  Mil  1  tea  A  A8  hours  from  New  York 
^eeklyr“‘  Steamahips 

Frost  Unknown.  Malaria  Impossible. 

'^rWEST  INDIES 

8.  8.  Pretoria,  3,300  tons,  Feb.  1 ;  8.  8.  Madiana, 
3,080  tons,  Feb.  16. 

32  days’  cruise,  20  days  in  the  tropics. 


Agencies,  or  A.  Ahern,  Sec’y,  Quebec,  Canada. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.Hltchcock 


Any  of  our  readers  purpos¬ 
ing  to  risit  Bermuda  this  win¬ 
ter  can  he  given  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  cost  of  t  ickets,  etc,, 
hy  addressing  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  Bvangelist, 


January  6,  1896. 
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For  Croup, 

^thma,  bronchitis,  or  whooping  cough,  there  is  no  remedy 
so  sure  and  safe  as  Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  From  the 
first  dose  its  healing  influence  is  manifest.  The  sufferer  who 
has  been  kept  awake  by  the  cough  falls  into  a  restful 
sleep,  and  awakes  strong  and  refreshed.  Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  specific  for  all  pulmonary 
complaints.  Physicians  praise  and  prescribe  it. 

It  is  now  put  up  in  half  size  bottles  at  half  price,  50c. 

"One  of  my  children  had.cronp.  One  night  I  was  startled  by  the  child’s 
hard  breathing,  and  on  going  to  it  found  it  strangling.  It  had  nearly 
ceased  to  breath.  Having  a  part  of  a  bottle  of  AyePs  Cherry  Pectoral  in 
the  house,  I  gave ‘the  child  three  doses  at  short  intervals,  and  anxiously 
waited  results.  From  the  moment  the  Pectoral  was  given  the  child’s 
breathing  grew  easier,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  sleeping  quietly  and 
breathing  naturally.  The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day.  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  saved  its  life.” — C.  J.  Wooldrige,  Worthen,  Texas. 

Ayer’S  Cherry  PeeitraL 


VS 


■ea 


PBOPORTION  OF  SALOONS  TO 
INHABITANTS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  letters  and  inquiries 
asking  for  statistics  showing  the  proportion  of 
saloons  to  inhabitants  in  the  distinctively  rural 
districts  of  the  State,  as  compared  with  the 
cities.  Commissioner  Lyman  has  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  averages  prepared  and  given  to  the 
press: 

Talile  showing  average  numlter  of  drinking  saloons  (incitui- 
ing  hotels,  saltsms  and  cJufw)  to  each  l.ooo  inhabitants 
in  the  State  of  yew  York  in  existence  September  So, 


I897,ete.  (Census  1892.) : 

Average  for  the  whole  State .  3.5 

Average  for  the  whole  State  (not  including  cities) ...  2.8 

Average  for  the  41  cities  in  the  State . 4.6 

Average  for  cities  of  the  first  class .  4.8 

Average  for  cities  of  the  second  class .  4.0 

Average  for  cities  of  the  third  class .  4.5 

Average  for  cities  paying  $300 .  4.8 

Average  for  cities  paying  $350 .  4.5 

Average  for  cities  paying  $500 .  4.3 

Highest— Long  Island  City . 8.1 

Lowest— Jamestown .  2.0 


In  this  table  the  statistics  properly  belonging 
to  the  rural  districts  have  been  differentiated 
from  those  of  the  cities.  The  result  is  what 
might  have  been  expected,  the  ratio  for  that 
part  of  the  State,  outside  of  the  cities,  being 
much  lower  than  that  for  the  cities  and  also 
below  the  average  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  In 
the  State  at  large  there  is  one  saloon  to  every 
265  inhabitants,  while  in  the  State,  outside  of 
the  cities,  there  is  one  saloon  to  every  357  in¬ 
habitants.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
women  and  children  of  the  community  contribute 
very  little  towards  the  support  of  drinking 
saloons,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  in  the 
rural  districts  the  citizens  of  the  State  have 
suffered  no  great  inconvenience  from  the  scarcity 
of  saloons.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Raines  Law, 
over  one-fourth  of  all  the  townships  of  the  State 
are  absolutely  “dry,”  allowing  no  liquor  to  be 
sold  even  on  a  physician’s  prescription,  while 
nearly  sixty  per  cent,  have  already  done  away 
with  saloons,  although  in  many  such  towns  they 
have  provided  for  the  convenience  of  travelers 
by  allowing  liquor  to  be  sold  at  hotels. 

Another  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  this 
table  is  the  apparent  effect  of  a  higher  license 
on  the  ratio  of  saloons  to  inhabitants.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  $200  in  the  cost  of  a  license  seems  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  iive-tenthe  of  one  saloon 
per  1,(XX)  people;  not  a  very  large  reduction  for 
such  an  increase,  but  interesting  as  showing  the 
tendency  of  a  higher  license  ee. 

Another  fact  not  generally  known,  though  very 
apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  State 
Excise  report,  is  that  the  City  of  New  York  actu¬ 
ally  receives  more  from  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  than 
it  gives.  It  really  receives  $44,547.77  more 
benefit  from  the  State  Treasury  than  it  pays 
cash  into  the  State  Treasury.  During  the  year 
ending  September  .TOth,  1897,  the  City  of  New 
York  paid  into  the  general  funds  of  the  State, 
$1,799,041.73  excise  revenue,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  Equalization  Table  for  1897,  prepared  by 
the  State  Board  of  Assessors,  it  received  in 
rebated  State  taxation,  due  to  the  State  Excise 
revenue,  $1,843, 589. .50.  Of  course  New  York’s 
gain  in  this  respect  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
some  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State. 


THK  REV.  YATES  HICKEY. 

The  Rev.  Yates  Hickey  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Chester,  died  November  let,  1897,  at  the  home  of 
his  son  in  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  son 
of  George  and  Susan  Smith  Hickey,  and  was 
born  at  Phelps,  New  York,  October  19th,  182^1. 
Educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  Auburn 
Seminary,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva  in  February,  1851,  and  ordained  three 
years  later. 

On  leaving  the  Seminary  in  1852,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  American  Tract  Society  as 
superintendent  of  colportage  in  Western  New 
York  and  Canada.  From  1856  till  1861  he  had 


charge  of  the  Chicago  agency  of  the  Society, 
and  took  part  in  organizing  the  Lake  Forest 
Association.  In  1861  he  was  agent  of  Lind  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1862  he  returned  to  Rochester,  New 
York,  as  District  Secretary  of  the  Tract  ^ciety 
for  Western  New  York  and  Canada.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Rochester  Branch  of  the 
Society,  and  tirst  among  the  promoters  of  the 
Rochester  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
In  1864  he  left  the  employ  of  the  Tract  Society, 
and  founded  the  American  Railway  Literary 
Union,  for  furnishing  good  literature  on  railway 
trains.  This  was  real  missionary  work,  diffi¬ 
cult,  not  remunerative,  yet  the  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  influence  of  it  in  removing  objectionable 
literature  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Mr. 
Hickey’s  energies  were  devoted  to  this  work, 
and  from  several  brief  pastorates,  at  Greenville, 
New  York,  Waverly  and  Athens,  Pennsylvania, 
he  returned  to  it.  For  a  time  he  served  success¬ 
fully  as  Presbyterial  Missionary  of  Lackawanna 
Presbytery. 

He  was  for  four  years  pastor  at  Port  Kennedy, 
and  for  six  years  at  Torresdale,  Pennsylvania. 
His  last  pastorate  was  at  Fraser,  Pennsylvania. 
His  last  years  were  given,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
to  hie  cherished  work  of  promoting  Christian 
literature  and  Sabbath  observance.  He  was 
buried  at  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  On  the  20th 
of  March,  1851,  he  married  Sarah,  (daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham, )  who,  with  three  of 
their  six  children,  survive  him. 

Mr.  Hickey  had  the  rare  art  of  gaining  ready 
access  to  the  busiest  of  officials,  and  of  securing 
their  confidence  almost  on  sight.  A  man  of  less 
social  tact  and  devotion  to  his  work  would  have 
hardly  secured  the  necessary  backing  to  carry 
his  plans  against  a  strongly  entrenched  interest 
in  the  matter  of  a  pure  literature.  He  exerted  a 
really  great  power,  whose  salutary  influence 
abides  still  on  our  great  thorougfares. 


PUINCETON’8  PATAGONIAN  UISCOVEUIES. 

The  objects  of  the  Patagonian  expedition, 
which  was  directed  by  Professor  W,  B.  Scott 
of  the  Geological  Department  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  were  to  collect  vertebrate  fossils  from 
tertiary  deposits  and  the  skins  and  skeletons  of 
modern  birds  and  mammals.  It  was  directly 
in  charge  of  J.  B.  Hatcher,  assisted  by  O.  O. 
Peterson.  The  objective  point  was  the  port  of 
Gallegoes,  on  the  east  coast  of  Southern  Pata¬ 
gonia.  From  the  coast  they  proceeded  into  the 
interior  to  the  little  known  lake  region  at  the 
head  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  and  thence  north 
ward  to  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  Cordil- 
leros.  Here  many  new  glaciers  and  important 
water  courses  were  discovered.  Scatter^  over 
the  plains  of  the  interior  were  found  numerous 
volcanic  cones  hitherto  unreported.  Messrs. 
Hatcher  and  Peterson  spent  five  months  in  these 
wilds,  during  which  time  they  saw  no  other 
human  beings.  After  spending  a  little  more 
than  a  year  on  the  mainland,  the  expedition  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  where  other  impor¬ 
tant  collections  were  made,  and  a  tribe  of  primi¬ 
tive  Indians  found. 


A  WORD  FITLY  SPOKEN. 

That  lasting  results  sometimes  spring  from 
comparatively  slight  efforts  finds  proof  in  a  story 
which  General  O.  O.  Howard  tells  from  hie  own 
life.  Ihe  incident  took  place  during  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  in  which  General  Howard’s  arm 
was  terribly  mangled. 

“As  I  was  making  my  way  to  the  hospital,” 
he  says,  “weak  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  I 
saw  a  young  man  intoxicated.  He  was  so  under 
the  influence  of  whiskey  that  he  could  hardly 
walk.  .\s  I  came  near  him,  I  stopped  long 
enough  to  tell  him  it  did  not  pay  to  drink.Z^It 
would  ruin  him,  and  he  had  better  stop  before 
the  habit  had  control  of  him.  . 

“I  passed  on  to  the  hospital,  had  my  arm 
amputated  and  was  sent  home  to  recover.  1 
learned  nothing  more  of  the  drunken  soldier 
until  a  short  time  ago,  when  a  letter  from  an 
officer  in  Washington  told  me  his  subsequent 
history. 

“Impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  my  wounded 
condition  I  had  taken  enough  interest  in  him 
to  stop  and  give  him  advice,  he  had  then  and 
there  resolved  to  quit  drinking.  He  kept  his 
resolution,  and  when  the  war  was  over  settled 
down  to  a  life  of  steady,  honest,  hard  work.  He 
gradually  rose,  and  the  letter  from  Washington 
told  me  he  had  just  died,  a  judge  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  ” 


The  late  Dean  Vaughan  of  the  English  Church 
prefaced  hie  will  with  these  words:  “In  the 
prospect  of  death,  a  little  nearer  or  further  off, 
I  wish  to  state  explicitly  that  I  have  put  my 
whole  trust  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  as 
made  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  I  believe 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Gospel,  and  commit  myself  humbly 
and  hopefully  to  God  in  this  faith,  for  life, 
death,  and  eternity,”  and  the  will  ends:  “And 
it  is  my  special  desire  that  no  memoir  or  other 
permanent  record  of  my  life  be  either  printed 
or  published.  I  desire  no  other  memorial  than 
the  kind  thoughts  of  my  former  pupils  at  Har¬ 
row,  Doncaster,  the  Temple,  and  Llandaff.  ” 


Modern  science  has  brought  to  light  nothing 
more  curiously  interesting  than  the  fact  that 
worry  will  kill.  More  remarkable  still,  it  has 
been  able  to  determine,  from  recent  discoveries, 
just  bow  worry  does  kill. 

It  is  believed  by  many  scientists  who  have 
followed  most  carefully  the  growth  of  the  science 
of  brain  diseases,  that  scores  of  the  deaths  set 
down  to  other  causes  are  due  to  worry,  and 
that  alone.  The  theory  is  a  simple  one — so  sim¬ 
ple  that  any  one  can  readily  understand  it. 
Ilrietly  put,  it  amounts  to  this:  Worry  injures 
beyond  repair  certain  cells  of  the  brain;  and 
the  brain  being  the  nutritive  centre  of  the  body, 
the  other  organs  become  gradually  injured,  and 
when  some  diseases  of  these  organs,  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  them,  arises,  death  finally  ensues.— The 
Cambrian. 
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APPOINTMEMS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE!  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  .  -  “  ** 

Education,  -  -  -  .  1334  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freemen,  .  -  -  516  Market  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  .  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
E8TABUSBXD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1821. 
organizes  Union  B'.bie  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  ail  the  erangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,606  new  schools  started  in  IXSn' ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  Measlng.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
^nd  contributions  to  E  P.  Bancropt,  Ula  secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  aty. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOHOTIN6  THE  GOSPEL 
„  AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

g^immonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 

upporta  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  IM 
Charlton  St^  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  an  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 
Rev.SAMCBL  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A-  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  w  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Magazine,  the  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwelu  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuboes,  Treas.;  Kev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
156  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whosejparents  are  nnahle 
to  care  for  them,  er  who  are  orphana  'They  are  cleanaed, 
cloUied,  fed  and  Instructed  until  ton  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  aie  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

■During  Its  existence  mme  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  $6,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  tJOtoiJOP.M.;  Sunday-school,  Ito 
I  p.M.  Day-achoola  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  5  P  M.  except 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  lt:10  to  11:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  Umes  Morris  K.  Jesup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oeoboe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  P.  Barnard,  bnpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  la  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 


THREE-DAY  TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Few  short  journeys  are  more  Interesting  or  of  greater 
tenefit  than  a  trip  to  Washington,  the  Nation’s  Capital, 
the  ecene  of  much  vital  importance ;  and  these  tripe  have 
reached  thtir  most  practical  and  attractive  form  in  the 
three-day  personally-conducted  tours  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  Besides  the  ad  vantages  in  rates  secured, 
the  absolute  freedom  from  care,  and  the  general  comfort 
and  convenience  afforded,  an  extended  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  city  enables  the  Tourist  Agents  of 
this  company  to  visit  the  various  points  of  interest  with 
the  least  confusion  and  delay  and  at  the  most  opportune 
moments,  thus  Insuring  and  economy  of  time  not  other¬ 
wise  attainable. 

The  next  tour  of  the  season  leaves  Thursday,  January 
1,3.  The  rate.  $14.50  from  New  York,  $11..’»  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points,  in¬ 
cludes  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire  trip — 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  guides,  Ac.  An 
experienced  Chaperon  will  also  accompany  the  party  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lady  tourists. 

Persons  desiring  to  return  via  Gettysburg  may  do  so 
by  purchasing  tickets  at  $3.00  extra,  which  include  this 
privilege.  An  opportunity  will  also  be  afforded  to  visit 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Arlington  at  aslight  additional  expense. 

r  o"  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information,  apply  to 
ticket  azents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  Assistant  (^neral  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

America  is  a  great  country.  In  variety  and  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery  it  is  unrivaled.  Its  wooded  heights, 
its  fertile  valleys,  its  boundless  plains,  its  rugged  and 
rocky  mountains,  its  great  lakeSj^its  balmy  slopes  are 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind.  To  traverse  thu  great 
country,  to  behold  its  diversities  and  its  wonders,  is  a 
liberal  education,  a  revelation  to  the  immured  metro¬ 
politan  citizen.  The  Personally-Conducted  Tour  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvsnla  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  which  leaves  New  York  on  January  8th, 
1898,  afforas  an  excellent  opportunity  to  view  the  vast 
variety  and  boundless  beauty  of  this  marvelous  land. 
The  party  will  travel  westward  In  special  Pullman  cars 
in  charge  of  a  Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon,  stopping  en 
'oute  at  Omaha,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs.  Manitou, 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  Glenwood  Springs  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  California  visits  will  be  made  to  Monterey  and 
the  famous  Hotel  del  Monte,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Joee,I^s 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Riverside,  i^n  Bernardino,  Bed- 
lands,  and  Pasadena.  The  party  will  return  on  the 
"  Golden  Gate  Special,”  the  finest  train  that  crosses  the 
Continent,  leaving  Los  Angeles  February  8d,  and  stop¬ 
ping  at  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and  St.  Louis.  Eighteen  days 
will  be  spent  in  California.  Round-trip  rate,  including 
all  necetatary  expenses  during  entire  trip.  $;B5  from  all 
points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroaii  System  east  of 
Pittsburg;  $330  from  Pittsburg.  For  itinerary  and  full 
Information  apply  to  ticket  agents,  or  address  Geo.  W. 
Boyd.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  lorover 
Ofty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  la  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world 
Tw enty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  "and  take  no  other  kind. 


“Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass..  U.S.A 
have  given  years  of  study  to  the  skilful  preparation  of 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  and  have  devised  macninery  and 
systems  peculiar  to  their  methods  of  treatment,  whereby 
the  purity,  palatability,  and  highest  nutrient  character¬ 
istics  are  retained.  Their  preparations  are  known  the 
world  over  and  have  received  the  highest  endorsements 
from  the  medical  practitioner,  the  nurse,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  housekeeper  and  caterer.  There  is  hardly  any 
food-product  which  may  be  so  extensively  used  In  the 
honsAold  in  combination  with  other  foods  as  cocoa  and 
chocolate;  but  here  again  we  urge  the  importance  of 
purity  and  nutrient  value,  and  these  important  points, 
we  feel  sure,  may  be  relied  upon  in  Baker's  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate.”— Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette. 


MARRIED. 

HOUME8— CASE.— At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Woods.  Alpena,  8.  D..  Dec.  30.  1897,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Hill,  of 
Huron,  S.  D.,  Mr.  John  A.  Honmes  and  Miss  Mary  L. 
Case,  both  of  Alpena,  8.  D. 

BROWN— ELLIOTT.— December  30,  '(EH,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  in  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Wilford  Jacks,  of  Remnlus.  assist^  by  Rev.  Charles 
W.  MacCarthy,  of  Osslan.  Miss  Flora  Edna,  eldest 
daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Brown,  and 
Thomas  Henry  Elliott,  of  the  same  place. 


DIED. 

HOUGHTON— Suddenly,  on  Friday  afternoon.  Dec.  81, 
1897,  Sarah,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  H.  C.  Sey¬ 
mour  and  wife  of  M.  H.  Houghton,  aged  fifty-seven 
years,  at  678  West  End  Avenue. 


For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
oan  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
oolporters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
minions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  l^a- 
oles,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $500 
supiMrts  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A^.  Treas..  10  East  28d  St..  N.  Y. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Chape 
of  the  First  Church.  Fifth  Avenu»,  corner  of  Eleventh 
StreeLon  Monday,  January  10th, IHW,  at  3  p.m.— Georoe 
W  F.  Rirch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester — An  intermediate  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Etoard  of  Foreign 
Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1808.  beginning  at  10:.30  A.M. 

W.  J.  CUMMING,  SUted  Clerk. 


BIGELOW— In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday.  December  31, 
1897,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  h»r  age,  after  two 
weeks’  Illness  of  typhoid  fever,  Laura  Gertrude,  daughter 
of  Rev.  and  .Mrs.  Dana  W’.  Bigelow. 


WOODIxAWN  OEMBTERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (Mth  Ward.  Harlem  Ral 
road  Office.  Na  90  Blast  88d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

_  J.A  R.LA  — B.SOCRrmlneSt..  M.  V 

SOHBBMEBHOBN’g  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Strbrt,  New  York. 


All  our  readers  who  desire  to  secure  The  Catalpa 
Calendar,  either  for  a  holiday  gift  or  for  personal  use 
should  order  at  once.  The  Calendar  is  a  beanty^and 
the  selections  for  daily  readings  are  precious  gems  of 
thought  selected  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  Sent  to  any  address  postpaid  for 

$i.ro. 


PBE8EBTE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  oan  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
srepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  l56  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Mt.  Tabor  Church, — Ihis 
coDgremtioD  entered  last  Sunday  its  new  cha^l 
at  122  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street.  Its 
pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  Miller,  has  labored  faith¬ 
fully  for  years  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
and  now  at  last  rejoices  with  his  good  people  in 
beginning  the  new  year  in  a  convenient  and 
attractive  place  of  worship.-  The  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  Committee  came  to  their  help,  and 
induced  the  Trustees  of  Presbytery  to  buy  the 
dwelling  house  in  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
street  and  build  an  extension  in  the  rear  for 
church  purposes.  The  pastor’s  family  live  on 
the  floor  above.  There  are  rooms  for  the  infant 
class,  the  Session  and  committees,  and  for  social 

fatherings.  Mr.  James  Yereance  has  acted  for 
'resbytery  and  been  helpful  throughout.  The 
investment  amounts  to  about  $14,000.  The  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  present  Week  of  Prayer,  were, 
and  are  to  be,  as  follows:  January  4th,  Sabbath- 
School  Night;  5th,  Church  Prayer  Meeting ;  6th, 
Young  People’s  Night,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  SocietiM, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip, 
addressed  by  Rev.  George  Whitfleld  Mead  and 
others ;  7th.  A  Reception  and  Collection ;  9th, 
(Sabbath),  11  A.M.,  Preaching.  January  11th, 
Dedicatory  Service,  under  the  charge  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  New  York  Presbytery ;  1.3tb, 
evening.  Services  in  charge  of  the  Preacher’s 
Meeting  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Rev. 
William  H.  Brooke  will  preside. 

Albany. — The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany  has  been  abundantly  prospered  during 
the  past  year,  as  is  made  evident  by  these  items, 
taken,  in  part,  from  the  first  anniversary  sermon 
delivered  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Edwin  Forrest 
Hallenbeck,  a  few  weeks  since.  Total  contribu¬ 
tions  for  all  purposes,  $7,351,  of  which  $839  was 
for  “Benevolences.”  For  the  purpose  of  making 
needed  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  interior 
of  the  church,  the  congregation  was  asked  to 
contribute  $1,500.  They  responded  with  $61,- 
925,  and  this  amount  was,  during  the  summer 
months,  spent  upon  new  frescoes,  carpets,  lights, 
pew-furnishings,  etc.,  with  the  result  of  render¬ 
ing  the  auditorium  vastly  more  cheerful  and 
attractive,  and  adding  to  the  comfort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  increased  congregations.  Nor  has 
that  other  growth  which  is  the  real  measure  of 
the  church’s  success  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  in  things  material.  Ninety  three 
members  have  been  added  to  the  church  during 
he  year.  Fifty  six  upon  “confession,”  and 
thirty-seven  by  certificate.  The  spiritual  life  of 
the  church  has  received  a  new  impulse.  Old 
members  have  been  quickened  and  kindled  into 
new  zeal.  New  ones,  strong  in  the  ardor  of 
their  “first  love,”  have  been  added  to  the  work¬ 
ing  force  of  the  church  and  as  the  second  year 
of  the  new  pastorate  opens  before  the  “Third” 
Church,  there  is  every  reason  why  pastor  and 
people  should  thank  God  for  the  mercies  of  the 
past  year,  and  take  courage  for  those  to  come. 

Gulf  Summit. — A  New  Preabyterian  Church. 
— The  residents  of  Gulf  Summit,  New  York, 
petitioned  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  that  a 
Presbyterian  Church  might  be  organized  in 
their  village,  the  Presbytery  accoraingly  ap- 

glinted  fi^v.  George  A.  Liggett,  Ph.O.  of 
eposit.  Rev.  John  MeVey,  D.D.,  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Rev.  Frank  W.  Kirwan  of  Cannonsville, 
and  Elder  C.  C.  Thorp  as  a  committee  to  make 
the  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the 
church,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  MeVey 
preach^  from  the  text,  “Teach  us  to  pray,”  a 
very  impressive  sermon.  Seventeen  persons  were 
received  into  the  church  upon  profession  of  their 
faith,  ten  of  whom  were  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
George  Liggett,  also  thirteen  united  by  letters. 
The  church  thus  starts  with  a  roll  of  thirty, 
and  others  have  signified  their  desire  to  become 
members  in  the  future.  The  church  has  been 
incorporated  and  the  building  will  be  erected 
next  spring.  Gulf  Summit  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Erie  railroad,  and  the  church  will  have 
a  large  field  for  evangelistic  work. 

Lockport. — Evangelist  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  of 
Lockport,  New  York,  is  now  holding  a  series  of 
union  meetings  at  Rose,  New  York. 

Sing  Sing. — Among  the  many  good  organiza¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  this  church  (Rev.  James 
A.  McWilliams,  pastor,)  is  the  Men’s  League. 
Started  about  a  year  ago  with  some  forty  mem- 


DYSPEPSIA  CURED! 

•*  l  .suffered  with  dyspepsia  and  constipation  five  years.  After 
eatlni;  I  felt  as  if  there  was  a  ffreat  lump  in  my  stomach. 
Thompnon’s  Tonic  Tea  cured  me  completely.  T.  A.  McCrackan, 
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bars,  it  has  increased  to  over  one  hundred,  com- 
prieing  members  of  other  denominations.  The¬ 
odore  F.  Brown  is  the  president.  Also  the 
“Boys’  Meeting.’’  It  is  outside  of  the  En- 
deavorers,  but  in  charge  of  their  worthy  presi¬ 
dent,  Walter  Johnson,  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  good  work.  It  has  been  the  custom  for 
several  years  to  begin  the  New  Year  with  an 
early  morning  prayer  meeting,  always  inspiring 
and  well  attend^.  We  have  also  recently 
adopted  the  use  of  a  church  calendar,  doing 
away  with  the  reading  of  notices  from  the  pul¬ 
pit.  No  printing  or  advertising  outside  of  the 
regular  church  matters.  K.  S.  T. 

Carthage. — The  Rev.  J.  V.  Shurts,  D.D., 
has  been  the  pastor  of  this  church  for  some 
twelve  years.  Coming  in  much  affliction,  (his 
only  child  dying  on  the  way, )  and  enduring 
much  affliction  since,  (his  devoted  and  efficient 
wife  having  been  taken  by  death  some  years 
ago, )  he  has  been  the  more  tenderly  held  in 
the  affections  of  his  people.  The  place  has 
enjoved  rapid  growth  of  late  years,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  kept  pace,  doubling 
its  membership  during  this  pastorate,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  have  gone  as  well  as  come. 
The  beautiful  modern  house  of  worship,  built 
after  the  great  tire,  is  much  enjoyed.  Dr. 
Shurts  is  a  preacher  and  lecturer  of  rare  ability. 

Adams. — The  Rev.  J.  Rosser  Jones,  pastor  of 
the  historic  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  village 
where  Charles  G.  Finney  was  converted,  has  re 
cently  been  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  Dr.  Jones  is  a  native  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenton,  founder  of  the  Flor 
ence  Crittenton  Missions,  not  long  ago  paid  a 
visit  to  .'Vdams,  Watertown  and  Carthage,  and 
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The  Aryan  QueHtiini.  (Racial  Geography  of  Europe 
XII.)  Prof.  William  Z.  Hiplev.  Illustrated. 

A  history  of  this  IntcrestliiK  controversy,  and  a  statement  of 
the  theories  at  present  most  favored  by  anthropologists. 

Carl  Luflwig  and  Carl  Thiersch.  Prof.  Wilhelm 
His.  Illustrated. 

A  memorial  afldre.ss  delivered  at  I.s'lpsic  University  shortly 
after  the  deaths  of  these  two  eminent  scientists.  The  lives  and 
work  of  l>oth  form  an  Important  part  of  the  history  of  physiology 
and  medicine  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  Etiology  and  Distribution  of  Infectious  Dis¬ 
eases.  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  Surgeon-General 
U.  S,  Army. 

The  subject  Is  treated  In  a  historical  way,  and  Includes  a 
brief  outline  of  the  more  serious  epidemics  of  the  past  century. 

Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies.  Lady  Edith  Blake. 

A  thoughtful  anthropologleal  study  of  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
Islands  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  Columbus. 

Science  and  Morals.  M.  P.  E.  Berthblot. 

Prof.  Berthelot  contends  that  morals  have  been  derived  from 
science,  and  that  Instead  of  being  liased  on  religion,  the  latter 
la  really  the  result  of  the  ethical  average  of  the  perioid. 

Feet  and  Hands.  I.  M.  Bernard.  Illustrated. 

The  author  traces  the  wonderful  processes  of  evolution  as  they 
are  shown  in  the  differentiation  of  these  appendages,  which 
were  originally  closely  related  in  function.  If  not  in  structure. 

Other  articles :  The  Calngua  of  Paraguay,  the  King  of  the 
Woods ;  The  Foreign  Element  In  American  Civilization  j  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Taxation,  XIV,  Double  Taxation  ;  and  Sketch  (with 
Portrait)  of  Krancls  Llelier. 

Editor's  Table ;  Scientific  Literature ;  Fragments  of  Science : 
Notes. 
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A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

A  Lot,  60  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  In  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  In  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  fl6,000. 

This  property  Is  In  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  is  offered  ^  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  In  buying  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
the  Investment,  we  refer  you  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  City  of  Dnlntn.  Only  tfi.OOO  required  to 
nrchase  this  valuable  property;  tlO.OOO  can  remain  for 
ve  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  banker  in  Duluth  can  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  Investment. 

For  full  particnlars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 
Rooms  bl2,  613.  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH,  niNN. 
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conducted  in  each  place  a  seriee  of  evangelistic 
meetings  which  awakened  deep  intereet.  Mr. 
D.  A.  Dwight,  elder  in  the  Adams  Church  and 
one  who  remembers  Mr.  Finney,  says  that  in 
his  opinion  Mr.  Crittenton  is  his  equal. 

Watch  Night  Services  were  held  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  many  other  of  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  the  number  being 
larger  than  ever  before.  There  was  a  good  at¬ 
tendance.  for  instance,  at  Pastor  H.  M.  Tyn¬ 
dall’s  People’s  Tabernacle  at  2.S2  East  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fourth  street.  The  Rev.  F.  P.  Mul- 
lally,  D.D.,  preached  a  sermon,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Gaston  and  the  pastor  took  part  in  the 
service.  It  is  sursly  wise  for  the  churches  to 
thus  seize  upon  the  silent,  viewless,  yet  potential 
transitions  of  time,  the  ending  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  year,  a  definite  and  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  “the  stuff  of  which  every  life  is  made,’’ 
for  our  admonition  and  quickening  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness. 

Brooklyn. — The  Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  is  prospering  under  the  charge  of  its 
pastor.  Rev.  D.  H.  Gverton.  We  notice  that  at 
the  annual  meeting  just  held,  his  salary  was 
increased  by  1300.  The  New  Year  is  beginning 
with  a  series  of  special  meetings  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings  of  January,  viz.  :  January  5th, 
Preparatory  Lecture,  by  the  pastor ;  12th,  the 
Rev.  J.  Douglas  Adams.  D.  D., Reformed  Church 
on  the  Heights,  Brooklyn,  will  speak;  19tb, 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn ;  26th,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D. 

Syracuse. — Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  situated  in  a  pleasant,  well  populated  part  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  one  half  mile  from  any 
other  Evangelical  Church.  It  has  now  been 
without  a  pastor  or  preaching  services  for  the 
past  BIZ  months  The  edifice  is  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  congregation  of  .350  persona,  it  is  modern 
in  construction,  with  a  Sunday  school  room  of  a 
seating  capacity  of  200,  opening  into  the  main 
body  of  ibe  church;  a  library,  parlor,  and  all 
other  arrangements.  Gf  the  societies,  only  the 
Junior  Cbristan  Endeavor  meets  Sunday  after¬ 
noons.  Why  a  church  having  a  membership  of 
85,  a  Sunday-school  of  150,  and  a  Y'oung  People’s 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  40  members,  a 
pastor  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  should  now  be 
closed  can  onlv  be  explained  by  giving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  history ;  In  1873,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Arnold  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
held  open  air  religious  services  in  Highland 
Park,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  A  room 
in  the  loft  of  a  barn  on  Hickory  street,  owned 
by  Mr.  Avery,  (one  of  its  supporters  and  who 
still  lives  at  the  age  of  84, )  was  the  next  place 
of  meeting  for  the  congregation  during  most  of 
the  next  summer,  and  Mr.  Frank  Frey’s  house 
was.  later  on,  the  church  home  for  a  few  months. 
Conference  recognized  the  mission  in  1875,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Arnold  was  appointed  to  the  work  in 
which  he  continued  until  September  19th,  1877. 
Gn  September  13th,  1875,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  congregation  for  the  election  of  trustees, 
was  held  with  a  view  to  incorporation.  For 
about  five  years  the  Rose  Hill  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  was  regularly  in  the  care  of  the 
Conference.  Financial  difficulty  however  over¬ 
took  the  enterprise  and  in  1880  it  was  formally 
disbanded.  But  the  Sunday-acbool  was  never 
entirely  abandoned.  The  same  chapel,  which 
still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Douglass  and  High¬ 
land  streets,  was  rented  and  some  Preebyteriana 
kindly  promised  pecuniary  assistance,  and  the 
work  went  on.  Volunteers  soon  appeared.  The 
records  of  the  Rose  Hill  Mission  Sunday-school, 
date  from  1881.  The  Mission  now  bad  a  healthy 
growth  and  on  November  15th,  1886,  the  Preeby* 
tery  met  at  the  chapel,  and  the  Roee  Hill  Mis* 
sion  became  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  fifty  one  communicants.  The 
Rev.  A.  E.  Myers  was  chosen  pastor,  Getober 
1st,  1887.  Meantime  the  foundation  of  a  new 
church  building  had  been  laid,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  early  autumn.  It  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Graves  and  Douglass  streets,  and  its 
site  was  the  free  gift  of  Hon.  N.  F,  Graves, 
(since  deceased)  his  nephew,  M.  A.  Graves, 
having  been  the  Sunday  school  Superintendent 
for  a  long  period.  Gf  the  $6,200  which  the  edi¬ 
fice  cost,  $5,200  were  given  by  the  First,  Fourth 
and  the  Park  Central  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Syracuse.  The  church  was  formally  dedicated 
April  2^,  1891,  and  Mr.  Myers  continued  his 
devoted  labors  till  March,  1892,  when  he  ac 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  of 
New  York  City.  After  being  without  a  pastor 
for  nine  months  the  Rev.  George  Mylen  served 
the  church  for  nine  months  and  on  January  of 
1894,  the  Rev.  Smith  Grdway  began  bis  work, 
continuing  until  November,  18i)5.  The  pulpit 
was  later,  and  acceptably  occupied  by  R.  B. 
Adams,  a  Theological  student,  until  July  of 
1897.  But  the  church  and  congregation  deem 


DR.  HUNTER’S  BOOK  ON  THE 
LUNGS. 

PBOOBESS  OF  MKDICAL  SOIBNOB. 

A  little  book,  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hun¬ 
ter,  of  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  gives 
all  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
the  theory  and  treatment  of  Lung  Diseases. 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh  and  Consumption 
are  fully  explained,  their  differencee  shown,  and 
their  cure  by  medicated  air  inhalations  pointed 
out. 

Dr.  Hunter  is  the  oldest  lung  specialist  in 
America,  having  devoted  his  life,  since  1851,  to 
the  special  study  and  cure  of  Lung  Complaints. 
He  was  the  first  physician  to  proclaim  the  local 
nature  of  Consumption,  and  to  prove  that  it. 
Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrhal  Phthisis, 
endanger  life  solely  by  strangling  the  breathing 
power  of  the  Lungs. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment'is  applied  directly  to 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells  of  the  lungs  by 
inhalation.  He  was  the  father  and  founder  of 
this  treatment,  the  inventor  of  the  first  inhaling 
instrument  ever  employed  in  medical  practice, 
and  the  discoverer  of  the  only  germicidal  in¬ 
halants  which  have  proved  their  power  to  destroy 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs,  and 
cure  consumption.  In  addition  to  applying 
healing  and  cleansing  balms  to^the  lungs  three 
times  a  day  by  his  inhaling  instruments,  he 
anoints  the  chest  with  antiseptic  oils,  which 
surround  the  body  with  a  zone  of  medicated  air, 
and  chargee  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient 
sleeps  with  purifying  antiseptics,  thus  keeping 
up  a  healing  action  on  the  lungs  day  and  night. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  inhalation  treatment 
scientifically  applied  to  the  cure  of  weak  and 
diseased  lungs.  No  other  treatment  in  the  world 
is  so  direct,  common-sense  and  successful.  It 
is  not  sold  as  a  nostrum,  but  pretcribed  for  each 
case  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
state  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  book  contains  many  letters  from 
prominent  people  all  over  the  country,  who  have 
been  succesefully  treated  by  him  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist  interested  for 
tbemeelves  or  friends  by  addressing  him  at  117 
West  45th  Street,  New  York. 


it  necessary  in  order  to  the  growth  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  secure  a  regularly  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister.  About  one-half  of  the  members  in 
the  absence  of  a  pastor  have  moved  to  other 
parts  of  the  city,  while  others  prefer  to  go  to 
the  large  popular  churches  rather  than  listen  to 
a  student  with  no  choir  to  assist  him  I  Thus 
the  members  are  now  so  few  that  they  are  unable 
to  guarantee  a  regular  salary  although  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery  the  Stated  Clerk  was  in¬ 
structed  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Session 
of  the  Westminster  Church,  and  advise  with 
them  in  securing  pulpit  supplies  for  a  month  to 
come,  and  report  what  bad  been  done  at  the 
next  meeting  of  Presbytery.  It  would  seem  that 
matters  must  remain  about  the  same,  unless 
some  wide-awake  minister  capable  of  holding 
the  attention  of  three  to  five  hundred  people  is 
willing  to  begin  as  a  home  missionary,  until 
such  time  as  a  regular  salary  could  be  assured. 
The  surrounding  neighborhood  is  composed  of. 
the  middle  class,  with  few  wealthy  and  some 
very  poor  families.  As  most  know,  Syracuse  is 
a  fine  city  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  growing. 

New  York  City.— The  Manhattan  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  is  hop^,  will  grow  out  of  a  Sunday- 
school  that  has  just  been  established  at  One 
Hundred  and  Fourteenth  street  and  Seventh 
avenue.  The  West  End  Church,  (Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw’s, )  will  furnish  the  teachers,  and 
otherwise  the  enterprise  gives  good  promise  of 
growth.  It  is  not  proposed  to  establish  preach¬ 
ing  services  for  the  present.  The  nearest  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  Calvary  at  Lenox  avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street.  They  are 
at  a  sufficient  remove.  About  twenty  families 
have  so  far  been  found  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
church  and  school. 


The  Genuine  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are 
sold  only  In  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully  effective  for 
Coughs  and  Throat  Troubles. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

MouifT  PiAABANT. — Rev.  Horace  D.  Saaeaman, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Alexandria,  has  recently  received  hearty  and 
unanimous  calls  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Liamington,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
and  also  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Par- 
sippany,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange. 

It  IS  understood  that  Mr.  Sassaman  will  accept 
the  call  from  Parsippany,  and  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  in  February.  It  is  with  great  re 
luctance  that  the  Alexandria  First  Church  voted 
to  unite  with  the  pastor  in  asking  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  Brunswick  to  dissolve  the  pastoral 
relation  which  has  existed  so  happily  for  fifteen 
years. 

OHIO. 

The  Pbksbytery  of  Datton  on  January  30th, 
1897,  granted  permission  to  the  Rev.  James  R. 
Hughes  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the  Memoriai 
Church,  Dayton.  This  relation  had  existed  over 
twenty-seven  years  with  marked  usefulness. 
Resolutions  appropriate  to  the  event,  will  be 
presented  at  the  spring  meeting  of  Presbytery. 
Permission  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Caldwell  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster,  to  labor 
within  our  bounds.  J.  K.  Qibson,  S.  C. 

Cleveland. — The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Rev. 
William  N.  Cleveland,  whose  husband  is  brother 
to  ^e  ex-President,  will  be  pained  to  learn  the 
tidings  of  her  very  serious  and  alarming  illness, 
at  her  home  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Canton. — After  over  three  months  of  irregular 
pulpit  supply,  this  church  has  again  secured  a 
minister— Rev.  A.  J.  Harmon,  late  of  Auburn, 
Iowa,  began  his  labors  with  them  December 
19th.  The  congregation  regard  the  outlook  as 
very  promising.  Their  minister  has  already 
made  a  good  record.  Business  is  thrifty  here 
and  the  church  well  equipped  materially  and 
free  from  debt. 

WoLSEY. — Rev.  Edwin  Brown  continues  pastor, 
as  he  has  been  for  more  than  thirteen  years, 
except  while  he  was  eng^ed  in  teaching  Syn¬ 
od’s  College  at  Pierre.  He  has  arranged  with 
the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  here  to 
engage  in  union  meetings  in  a  fortnight,  having 
the  aid  of  the  Synodical  Missionary.  Mr.  Brown 
also  ministers  statedly  to  the  churches  of 
Weesington  and  Earlville,  each  some  fifteen 
miles  distant  and  all  at  his  own  charges,  save 
what  little  the  field  can  pay. 

Vale. — The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Graham,  resident  at  Minnesla,  grouped 
with  this,  has  just  concluded  a  fortnight  of 
evangelistic  meetings  here.  He  was  assisted  by 
Sunday  School  Missionary  George  Perry  of 
Whitewood.  The  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  the  manifest  results  favorable.  Some  took 
their  stand  publicly  for  Christ  for  the  first  time 
and  Christians  realized  a  spiritual  up-lift.  The 
congregation  will  proceed  now  to  complete  and 
dedicate  their  house  of  worship,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  The  cash  is  all  in  hand  to 
complete  payment,  but  only  through  the  help  of 
our  Board  of  Church  Erection.  This  is  one  of 
the  four  churches  constituting  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  William  Graham. 

Whitewood. — This  church  prospers  well  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  George  P.  Beard,  present  Mod¬ 
erator  of  Synod.  He  has  now  well  entered  on 
the  third  year  of  his  labors  with  them  and  they 
joined  in  crowding  the  Manse  not  long  since 
to  celebrate  the  wedding  anniversary  of  their 
minister  and  hie  wife.  At  present  only  one 
mission  point  is  grouped  with  this.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  missionary  of  the  Black  Hills,  George 
Perry  also  resides  there,  and  has  just  '^turned 
from  a  hundred  mile  trip  up  into  the  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  Montana  and  northwestern  Wyoming, 
where  he  ministered  in  spiritual  things  to  other¬ 
wise  destitute  congregations.  Since  hie  return 
he  has  been  helping  in  various  meetings  and 
has  greatly  rejoiced  our  church  at  Rapid  City 
by  securing  for  them  another  lift  on  their  debt. 

Low. — On  December  21et.  1S9T,  at  her  home,  ChicsKO. 
III.,  Mary  Clark  Low,  widow  of  Peter  Low,  in  the 
elKhty-flith  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Low  was  at  the  time  of  her  death  one  of 
the  oldest  subscribers  to  your  paper,  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  family  ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  early  married  life  in  Troy,  New 
York.  She  was  one  of  the  last  left  of  Emma 
Willard’s  pupils.  Her  early  membership  was 
in  the  Fifth  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy, 
which  has  since  sent  out  so  many  well  known 
men.  Sunday  would  have  seem^  strange  to 
her  without  her  much  beloved  paper  at  hand. 

Is  your  Brain  Tired? 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  D.Crothebs,  Supt.  Walnut  Lodge  Asylam, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  “It  is  a  remeds  of  great  value 
in  building  up  functional  energy  and  brain  force.” 


The  Last  Quotation  of  Old  Tariff  Prices. 

The  present  month  will  see  the  exhaustion  of  the  stocks  of 
Domestic  Linens  which  were  collected  and  brought  here 
ahead  of  the  new  tariff.  Only  the  importation  of  “  Wanamaker 
quantities”  permits  us  to  offer  the  old  prices  today. 

We  have  held  great  lots  of  these  goods  in  the  original  packages 
until  now,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  bargain  element  in  this  January 
ofifering.  This  will  be  the  last  time  we  can  quote  these  figures.  The 
average  difference  between  the  present  prices  and  the  next  prices  is  a 
full  fifth.  A  notable  fact  for  thrifty  housekeepers. 


TABLE  LINENS. 

At  5CC. — 13,360  yards  of  full  bleached  Irish 
Damask,  67  in.  wide;  in  popular  patterns, 
good  and  substantial,  worth  75c.  a  yd. 

At  75c. — 700  yards  of  full  bleached  Scotch 
Damask,  72  in.  wide;  excellent  quality. 

At  8 1 — 1,000  yards  of  German  extra  heaver 
grass  bleached  double  Damask — Barnsley 
finish;  of  best  flax,  very  durable;  72  in.  wide. 
Value  S1.50. 

TABLE  CLOTHS. 

692  Genuine  Barnsley  Damask  Table  Cloths; 
grass  bleached — free  from  chemicals — thus 
retaining  full  strength.  Sizes  : 

68x70  in.,  $1.75  68x107  in.,  $2. 75 

68x88  in.,  82.25  70x108  in.,  $3. 

NAPKINS. 

At  $i  a  doz. — 2,400,  of  good,  bleached  Scotch 
Damask,  171.^x17'.,  in.  Especially  interest¬ 
ing  to  hotel  and  restaurant  men. 

At  Si. 25  a  doz. — 4.800,  of  full  bleached  Dam¬ 
ask,  in  pleasing  patterns;  some  18  in., others 
20  in.  square. 

At  $1.50  a  doz. — Just  1,000,  of  good  quality, 
many  designs;  20  in.  square. 


At  $2  a  doz. — 1,000,  of  extra  heavy,  grass 
bleached  Damask;  22  in.  square. 

At  $2  a  doz  — 2,400,  full  bleached,  pretty  pat¬ 
terns,  dinner  size,  24  in.  square 

.\t  $2. 50  a  doz. — 2,4(K),  of  extra  heavy  bleached 
linen,  and  full  26  in.  square;  very  durable. 

TOWELS. 

At  I2j^c. — 720  fringed  huckaback  towels, 
20x40  in. 

At  1 6c. — 720  all  white  huckaback  towels, 
hemstitched  ends,  strong  and  durable  ; 
18x39  *’>• 

At  i8c. — 1,200  Irish  huckaback  towels,  of 
fine  silky  yams,  and  generous  size. 

.■\t  25c. — 1,51x1  very  fine  all  white  German 
huckaback  towels,  hemmed,  and  bordered 
damask. 

BED  LINENS. 

At  $3. 75  a  pair. — Sheets  of  strong  unlaundered 
Irish  linen;  neatly  hemstitched;  90x95  in. 

At  $4. 50  a  pair. — Sheets  of  old-fashioned 
German  linen,  hemstitched;  (10x96  in. 

At  $5.50  a  pair. — Sheets  of  fine  round  thread 
Irish  linen,  hemstitched;  90x96  in. 

At  37j^c. — Irish  linen  pillow  cases,  regular 
size,  neatly  hemstitched. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Formerly  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Broadway,  Fourth  Ave.,  9th  and  lOth  Sts. 


Complete  line  of  Solid  Silver- 
wire  suitable  for  Wedding 
Gifts,  and  fine  table  silver  of 
exceptional  design. 

Special  designs  on  application. 

MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only. 

14  East  I5tli  St., 
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Aubergier’sS'S,";,  * 

Lactucarium 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Congh  in 
Pulmonarv  cases  and  give  sleepand  quiet 
to  the  patfent.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

E.  FOUCERA  A  CO..  NEW  YORK 
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‘The  Only 

Dentifrice 

i^{^^yof  International  Reputation,”''^ 

m  ' 


OF  course,  it  is  of  the  very  first  im 

portance  to  you  in  the  proper  care  ^ 
of  the  teeth  that  you  shouid  seiect 
a  dentifrice  of  known  reputation,  if  your  l 
choice  has  been  favorabiy  known  for  a  ^ 
great  many  years,  you  have  special  war¬ 
rant  for  it. 

We  recommend  50Z0D0NT  because  ^ 
we  believe  you  will  find  it  matchless  for 
the  preservation  and  beautifying  of  the  ^ 
teeth.  For  about  forty  years  it  has  stood 
every  test,  both  in  public  and  private, 
and  is  the  same  delightful,  efficient  arti- 
cle  known  in  1859. 


A  sample  phial  for  three  cents.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  247,  New  York,  mentioning  The  Evangelist. 


^  HALL  &  RUCKEL 

Proprietors 

NEW  YORK 


^  Graceful  Act 


of  hospitality  is  to  offer  callers  a  cup  of  Bouillon  made  from 


Extra£toi  BEEF. 

It  only  takes  a  minute  to  prepare.  Armour’s  Extract  takes  the  place  of  home¬ 
made  “Soup  stock,”  costs  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  friends  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wishard  will 
devote  a  year  to  a  special  effort  to  more  largely 
interest  individuals  in  Foreign  Missions.  Mr. 
Wishard  possesses  unusual  qualifications  for 
such  work.  To  a  life-long  interest  in  Foreign 
Missions,  he  has  added  a  four  years’  visitation 
of  the  various  mission  ffelds,  so  that  he  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well-informed  on  missionary  subjects. 
Moreover,  his  twenty  years’  service,  first  as  Col¬ 
lege  Secretary,  and  then  as  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  has  kept  him  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch  with  the  situation  on  the  field, 
while  it  has  also  given  him  wide  acquaintance 
among  missionary  workers  in  this  country  and  a 
valuable  experience  in  enlisting  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  prominent  laymen.  He  is  himself  a 
layman,  though  he  studied  theology  one  year  in 
Union,  and  one  year  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminaries.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  an  effective 
speaker  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform, 
and  withal  a  man  who  deeply  feels  and  strongly 
emphasizes  the  vital  relation  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  to  the  spiritual  life.  The  Board  deems 
itself  fortunate  in  securing  his  services,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  he  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  as  its  representative  by  the  pastors 
and  laymen  whom  he  may  approach. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Wishard  accepts 
this  work  only  temporarily,  and  that  his  appoint¬ 
ment  involves  no  addition  to  the  Board’s  execu¬ 
tive  force  and  no  increase  of  its  administrative 
expenditure.  The  entire  cost,  including  not 
only  Mr.  Wishard’s  salary  and  travel,  but  even 
his  postage  and  stationery,  is  met  by  a  generous 
Indiana  layman,  who  finds  so  much  satisfaction 
in  supporting  two  foreign  missionaries  through 
the  Board,  that  he  believes  that  many  other 
laymen  could  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  in  this  way,  if  the  matter  were  personally 
presented  to  them,  and  who  has  therefore  placed 
at  the  Board’s  disposal  an  additional  fund  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  only. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Arthur  J.  Brown, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  POOR. 

It  is  a  great  service  that  the  Cooper  Union 
Labor  Bureau,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
is  rendering  to  our  city.  Coming  in  as  a  “dis¬ 
interested  middle  power,’’  it  brings  the  strug¬ 
gling,  discouraged,  unemployed  men  into  con- 


MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR 
YEARLY  SALE. 

BEGINNING  THIS  WEEK. 


James  McCreery  &  Co,, 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

New  York. 


'L!l?!^^’‘|Thomp8on’a  Eye  Water. 


nection  with  the  capitalist  in  search  of  laborers, 
and  so  helps  both  sides  in  Ihe  most  practical  way. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  least  experience  in 
trying  to  aid  the  “Other  Half,’’  knows  the 
hopelessness  and  helplessness  that  are  conveyed 
in  those  three  little  words,  “out  of  work,’’  and 
how  inadequate  any  relief  is  without  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  charity  they  want  but  work. 
A  man’s  self-respect  is  wounded  by  the  one, 
while  his  pride  as  well  as  hie  courage  is  restored 
by  the  other.  The  statement  sent  out  by  the 
Association  shows  that  during  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1896,  permanent  positions  were 
secured  for  1,048  men,  and  during  the  last  year 
ending  in  September,  1897,  for  3,524,  not  count¬ 
ing  the  564  who  were  given  temporary  employ¬ 
ment.  These  figures  with  the  names  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  men  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Bureau  inspire  confidence.  They  are  willing  to 
do  the  hard  work,  but  they  need  means  to  carry 
it  on.  The  mere  appeal  should  be  enough  to 
bring  all  the  money  necessary  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  winter.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
Association  is  Mr.  Warner  Van  Norden,  25 
Nassau  street. 

This  is  bitter  weather  and  it  is  hard  for  any 
of  us  going  to  our  comfortable  homes  and  warm 
firesides  to  pass  a  poorly  clad,  shivering  beggar 
in  the  street,  without  putting  our  hands  in  our 
pockets,  although  we  know  that  it  is  not  the 
right  thing  to  do,  but  if  every  time  we  resist 
such  an  appeal  we  should  put  the  quarter  or 
dollar  or  ten  cents,  whichever  we  had  to  give, 
in  the  hands  of  this  wise  Association,  and  report 
the  case  of  the  mao,  woman,  or  child  to  them, 
we  should  know  that  it  could  do  twice  with  it 
what  we  can.  Not  only  does  it  help  them  to 


find  work,  but  it  relieves  the  actual  needs  so 
that  it  is  the  pride  of  its  officers  that  unless  the 
case  is  unknown  to  the  Association,  no  absolute 
destitution  is  possible  in  this  city.  Let  us  help 
them  to  knew  and  help  all  those  in  need. 

The  modern  methods  of  building  offer  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  parallel  with  religious 
truth.  As  is  well  known,  in  the  erection  of  a 
modern  office  building,  the  old  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  are  reversed.  Once  the  builder  worked 
from  without.  The  walls  were  just  raised,  then 
the  floors  resting  upon  them.  To  day  the 
method  is  exactly  the  opposite.  The  modern 
builder  works  from  within.  The  interior  frame 
is  raised  far  above  the  walls,  and  without  ai^ 
regard  to  the  progress  of  their  construction.  It 
is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  floors  and 
frame  towering  in  the  air  far  above  the  walls, 
which  do  not  support,  but  merely  enclose  the 
structure. 

So  it  is  in  the  building  up  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter,  the  structure  of  the  divine  life.  It  grows 
from  within,  and  the  indwelling  Christ  gives 
form  and  beauty  and  strength  to  the  whole.  The 
walls  of  the  m^ern  building  do  not  sup^rt  it, 
but  the  building  supports  the  walls.  ^  the 
external  graces,  the  outward  features  of  the 
Christian  life,  these  are  not  the  support  of  the 
life  within.  The  inner  life  sustains  them.  It 
is  the  interior  and  hidden  framework  which 
constitutes  the  building.  It  is  because  Christ 
dwells  in  us  that  we  are  outwardly  conformed  to 
His  image.  It  is  because  we  are  made  strong 
in  the  inner  man  that  that  strength  and  beauty 
are  seen  in  the  outward  life.  It  is  Christ’s  life 
manifested  by  us,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
strength,  the  cause  of  the  beauty  which  our  life 
possesses  and  displays. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  lend  free  Book  of  PartlcnUrs  how  to  cure  “Drnnken 
Dsa  or  the  Liquor  Habit”  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient.  Addreia 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hairm,  Na  439  Race  St.,  Cincinnati  O. 
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LATEST  ASTRONOMICAL  DISCOTEBIES. 
Much  has  been  done  within  two  years  to  in* 
crease  the  absolute  knowledge  by  men  of  spheres 


at  enormous  distances.  The  Lowell  Obserra- 


SIMPUCiTY— 


Sillier  Sewing'inacNiie 


tory  at  Flagstaff  in  Arizona  (established  and 
maintained  by  Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  eon  of 
Augustus  Lowell,  founder  of  the  Lowell  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  grandson  of  the  man  who  gave  hie 
name  to  the  city  of  Lowell)  has  proved  the 
benefit  of  its  superior  location  and  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  excellence  of  its  24-inch  refractor. 
New  facta  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
Professor  T.  J.  J.  See,  and  their  assistants, 
both  in  our  solar  system  and  in  the  fathomless 
depths  of  space. 

In  regard  to  our  solar  system,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  two  inner  planets  of  our  system. 
Mercury  and  Venus,  rotate  on  their  axes  once 
during  the  time  of  their  revolution  around  the 
sun.  This  was  determined  by  watching  certain 
markings  on  them  which  were  made  visible  by 
the  new  Lowell  telescope.  That  is,  these  planets 
keep  the  same  side  always  towards  the  sun, 
just  as  the  moon  always  presents  the  same  side 
towards  the  earth.  Mercury  has  no  atmosphere, 
but  Venus  has.  Yet.  as  one  side  of  the  planet 
must  be  always  from  the  sun,  in  eternal  cold 
and  darkness,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  bow  life 
could  exist  there,  nor  could  it  exist  on  the  side 
toward  the  sun,  with  its  constant  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  unless  it  were  of  a 
type  wholly  different  from  life  on  this  planet. 


TO  CURE  NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA. 


To  Gain  Flenh,  to  Sleep  Well,  to  Know  What 
Appetite  and  Oof>d  Digestion  Mean,  Make 
a  Test  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Interesting  Experience  of  an  Indianapolis  Gen¬ 
tleman. 

No  trouble  is  more  common  or  more  misunder¬ 
stood  than  nervous  dyspepsia.  People  having  it 
think  that  their  nerves  are  to  blame  and  are 
surprised  that  they  are  not  cured  by  nerve  medi¬ 
cine  and  spring  remedies;  the  real  seat  of  the 
mischief  is  lost  sight  of ;  the  stomach  is  the 
organ  to  be  looked  after. 

Nervous  dyspeptics  often  do  not  have  any  pain 
whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  perhaps  any  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  stomach  weakness.  Nervous 
dyspepsia  shows  itself  not  in  the  stomach  so 
much  as  in  nearly  every  other 'organ;  in  some 
cases  the  heart  palpitates  and  is  irregular ;  in 
others  the  kidneys  are  affected  ;  in  others  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  with  headaches;  still 
others  are  troubled  with  loss  of  fieeh  and  appe¬ 
tite,  with  accumulation  of  gas,  sour  risings  and 
heartburn. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sharper  of  No.  61  Prospect  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  writes  as  follows:  “A 
motive  of  pure  gratitude  prompts  me  to  write 
these  few  lines  regarding  the  new  and  valuable 
medicine,  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I  have 
been  a  sufferer  from  nervous  dyspepsia  for  the 
last  four  years;  have  used  various  patent  medi¬ 
cines  and  other  remedies  without  any  favorable 
result  They  sometimes  gave  temporary  relief 
until  the  effects  of  the  medicine  wore  off.  I 
attributed  this  to  my  sedentary  habits,  being 
a  bookkeeper  with  little  physical  exercise,  but 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  tablets  have  over¬ 
come  all  these  obstacles,  for  I  have  gained  in 
flesh,  sleep  better  and  am  better  in  every  way. 
The  above  is  written  not  for  notoriety,  but  is 
based  on  actual  fact.  ’  ’ 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  W.  Sharper, 

61  Prospect  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or  disease 
except  cancer  of  stomach.  They  cure  sour 
stomach,  gas,  lose  of  fieeh  and  appetite,  sleep¬ 
lessness,  palpitation,  heartburn,  constipation  and 
headache. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach  dis¬ 
eases  by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

All  druggists  sell  full  sized  packages  at  50  cents. 


EaMlIy  and 

won’t  get  out  ot  order. 

SPEED- 

Doea  tbe  moat  work 
wHb  teaat  et/ort, 

STABILITY— 

Weara  loageat,  with 
leaat  repalra. 

STYLE- 

la  an  ornament  to 
any  home. 


Ok  SewiNg* 
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DeariNg  tlH$ 
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Dnt  mites 
tiKse 
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SOLD  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICES, 
IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  same  facts  in  regard  to  rotation  about  their 
primary  have  been  proved  of  the  third  and  fourth 
moons  of  Jupiter.  They  always  keep  the  same 
face  towards  the  planet. 

But  if  these  discoveries  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  life  as  it  exists  upon  the  earth, 
the  new  discoveries  on  Mars  seem  to  prove  that  tbe 
planet  may  be  inhabited  by  reasonable,  working 
beings.  Many  observations  were  made  at  the 
Lowell  Observatory  in  1894  and  1895,  and  were 
confirmed  afterward  by  the  new  telescoiie.  The 
theories  of  Schiaparelli  in  regard  to  tbe  exist¬ 
ence  of  canals  are  strengthened  and  extended. 
Many  intersections  of  the  canals,  called  oases, 
says  Professor  Mee,  were  found  on  both  the 
dark  and  light  portions  of  the  planet.  These 
intersections  were  so  regular  that  they  “seem 
to  have  been  artificially  arranged  and  to  have 
been  the  product  of  local  intelligence,”  says  the 
Professor.  Professor  A.  E.  Douglass,  tbe  assist¬ 
ant  of  Mr.  Lowell,  has  also  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  clouds  upon  Mars,  and  he  estimates 
their  altitude  to  be  from  five  to  twenty-five 
miles.  Conditions  of  physical  nature,  taking 
into  account,  also,  tbe  appearance  and  disappear 
ance  of  tbe  snow-caps  on  tbe  poles,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  like  those  on  the  earth  to  admit  the 
existence  of  animal  life  in  probably  similar 
forms. 

But  the  telescope  at  Flagstaff  has  also  pene 
trated  the  abyss  of  space,  and  Professor  See  has 
observed  some  five  hundred  new  double  stars  in 
tbe  southern  hemisphere  which  were  never  before 
seen  by  the  eye  of  man.  He  finds  that  these 
stars  are  radically  different  in  their  formation 
from  our  solar  system.  The  theory  is  that  as 
the  fire-mist  contracted  its  volume  and  quick 
ened  its  rotation,  it  broke  into  two  or  three 
fragments,  the  parts  being  of  size  comparable 
with  each  other  and  not  at  all  so  immense  and 
minute  in  relation  to  each  other  as  the  sun  and 
even  tbe  largest  planet.  These  two  parts  then 
revolved  around  each  other.  Their  substance, 
being  in  a  fluid  condition,  responded  to  the 
attraction  which  each  part  bad  for  the  other, 
and  so  great  tides  were  raised  on  tbe  surface  of 
each,  drawing  them  out  of  spherical  shape  and 
tending  to  make  them  revolve  in  orbits  of  far 
greater  eccentricity  than  the  orbit  of  tbe  planets 
around  the  sun.  Professor  See  says  that,  from 
his  observations,  he  believes  that  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem  is  unique  among  tbe  stars.  His  idea  is  that 
it  was  originally,  as  a  nebula,  composed  of 
many  heterogeneous  susbtances,  and  that  its 
density  was  much  greater  at  the  centre  than  it 
was  ct  the  outside.  Consequently,  when  its  revo¬ 
lutions  and  contraction  began,  a  ring  was 
thrown  off  and  the  process  was  repeated  as  tbe 
condensation  proceeded,  instead  of  the  nebula’s 
breaking  up  into  two  or  three  comparatively 
equal  parts. 

Here  is  a  fact  which  bears  on  our  conception 
of  the  place  of  the  world  in  the  creation.  If  it 
is  different  from  any  other  known  system,  then 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tbe  character 
of  tbe  life  which  it  bears  is  different  from  that 
found  in  any  other  system.  Of  course  the  basis 
of  speculation  about  the  life  possible  in  other 
systems  is  exceedingly  small. 

Quite  probably  astronomy  will  reveal  many 
other  and  greater  wonders  to  us  with  the  im 
proved  instruments  and  with  the  new  sciences 
which  will  be  at  tbe  service  of  man.  But  if  it 
be  shown  that  we  are  a  race  unique  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  as  far  as  our  observation  and  reason  can 
judge,  then  the  place  of  the  race  in  tbe  Divine 
plan  becomes  of  immensely  larger  importance. 
Who  can  tell  what  future  of  service  and  of 
blessedness  is  reserved  for  the  heroes  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  the  faith  in  other  realms  who  have 
suffered  faithfully  to  the  end  in  this  ?  Tbe 
possibility  that  the  human  race  is  without  its 
like  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  tbe  stars,  or  even 


that  it  has  few  like  it,  tends  to  raise  the  entire 
race  in  the  respect  and  dignity  with  which  it 
must  regard  itmlf.  Of  course  we  cannot  judge 
the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  from  tbe  differences 
of  the  visible  world,  but  the  eternal  existence 
reserved  for  those  who  have  spent  merely  an 
insignificant  beginning  here  may  well  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  some  service  adequate  to  the 
uniqueness  which  the  earth  holds  among  ^e 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  recent  observations  at  Flagstaff  have 

E roved  that  both  Mercury  and  Venus  are  not 
abitable  by  any  race  like  our  own.  We  know 
that  the  condition  of  Jupiter  does  not  permit 
any  such  life  there.  The  outer  planets  are  at 
such  distances  that  life  like  that  of  the  earth 
could  not  exist  upon  them.  We  are  shut  up, 
then,  to  tbe  mere  possibility  that  Mars  alone, 
of  our  entire  system,  has  anything  approaching 
the  life  of  earth.  We  have  tbe  judgment  of 
one  of  our  beet  astronomical  observers  that  our 
system  is  unique  in  the  universe,  as  far  as  tele¬ 
scope  has  penetrated  tbe  depths  of  ether.  If  we 
have  only  one  possible  neighbor,  and  no  likes 
anywhere  under  the  sun,  or  beyond  the  sun, 
what  must  be  our  place  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  unseen 
spectators  who  behold  us  and  see  the  terrible 
contest  between  good  and  evil  which  is  going 
on  for  tbe  possession  of  the  race  of  man  ?  Our 
destiny  takes  on  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  astronomical  researches. 

— Zion’s  Herald. 
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CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 


AMERICAN  . .  .  . . 
CATARRH  CURE 

Gives  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferer — 
stops  the  dropping  of  the  mucous  into 
the  throat,  the  constant  hawking  and 
clearing  of  the  throat,  tbe  noise  in  the 
ears,  the  difficult  breathing  through  the 
nose,  the  headache  and  dizziness.  En¬ 
riches  tbe  blood  and  improves  the  appe¬ 
tite.  and  gives  new  life  and  vigor. 

Testimonials. 

Phiuadelphia,  Kov.  34, 1897. 

To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  : 

This  Is  to  certify  that  I  have  had  a  trouble¬ 
some  case  of  that  “Great  American  Disease," 
Catarrh.  Have  been  troubled  with  it  more  or 
less  for  the  last  S!>  years,  have  tried  a  number 
of  so-called  remedies,  and  have  no  hesita'ion  in 
saying  that  one  bottle  of  “Dr.  Jones”  American 
Catarrh  Cure  has  afforded  me  more  genuine  re¬ 
lief  than  all  the  others  that  I  ever  us^— the 
relief  being  almost  instantaneous.  I  certainly 
would  not  be  without  it. and  would  advise  any¬ 
one  who  suffers  from  Catarrh  to  try  it  at  least. 
Yours  for  suffering  humanity. 
Green  Bank.  W.  Frank  Gacl. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Prepared  only  by 

Dr.  W.  B.  JONES 

■336  S.  Eighth  St.  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  $1.00.  Sent  by  Mall. 
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Thompson’s  Eve  Water. 


PBK8ERTE  YOCR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keepings  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  aci  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  1.S6  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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GLOWING  WORDS  OF  PRAISE 


COMB  TO  vs  BT  EVBBT  MAIL  FBOM  DELIGHTED  PVBCHASEBS  OF  THE 


New  Illustrated  Holy  Bible 

OFFER  STILL  GOOD  AT  ONE-THIRD  PRICE 


Beader.  of  The  KTaiiKelist,  who  deittre  to  participate 
in  this  introductory  distribution  at  MET  COST,  must 
apply  at  once.  At  the  close  of  this  special  sale  the 
regular  publishers’  prices— from  EIU.OO  to  915.00— 
will  immediately  prevail. 


are  already  In  the  possession  of  delighted  purchasers,  from 
whom  every  mall  brings  thankful  testimonials.  And  no 
wonder  t  Nothing  so  rich,  so  artistic  in  the  way  of  Biblical 
illustration  has  ever  before  been  attempted,  much  less 
realized.  A  well-known  divine  and  eminent  pulpit  orator 
writes :  “I  could  preach  a  sermon  from  any  one  of  these 
soul-inspiring  pictures.”  Of  the  many  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  of  the  religious  press,  we  have  room  for  only  two, 
viz.: 

THE  OUTLOOK,  New  York. 

Issue  of  Nov.  to,  1897. 

“Not  only  are  there  about  elghtbundred  original  pictures, 
but  they  have  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit  and  do  un¬ 
questionably  not  only  embellish  but  Illuminate  (that  is, 
throw  light  upon)  the  text.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  re¬ 
markably  flne  specimen  of  book-making.” 

THE  CHURCHMAN,  New  York. 

issue  of  Nov.  13,  1897. 

“This  is  quite  the  most  sumptuous  hand  edition  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  come 
into  the  book  market.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
heauty  of  the  print  and  paper.  In  fact,  the  whole  manu¬ 
facture  is  of  the  highest  order.  .  .  .  'There  are  many 
hundred  realistic  original  plates.” 


BEGVLAB  PBICE,  915.00. 

Onr  SDecial  Price  to  New  SnOscriOers, 

including  a  year’s  ^  a  mm  m 
subscription  to  The  /  S 

Evangelist  .... 


This  is  a  greatly  rednced  photographic 
reproduction  of  Style  Mo.  3. 

Full  Turkey,  Red  under  Gold  Edges, 
round  corners,  full  Divinity  Circalt. 
Size,  when  opened  as  above,  11  by  19 
Inohes. 


800  CHARMING  PICTURES 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  nothing  is  lost  to  you  in  this  new  Edition  of  God’s  Holy 
Word.  The  text  conforms  to  the  Authorized  Oxford  Edition,  and  every  proper  name 
is  accented  and  self-pronounced.  There  are  copious  marginal  refeiences.  and  a 
complete  Concordance.  The  type  is  of  a  peculiarly  clear  round  face,  quite  as  legible 
as  that  of  the  large  Family  Bible.  It  is  the  one  original  conception  of  the  day,  whose 
aim  is  to  clothe  the  Sacred  Word  with  a  freshness  and  beauty  of  art  not  hitherto  at¬ 
tempted,  and  to  introduce  directly  into  the  text  that  character  of  faithful  and  truth¬ 
ful  embellishment  which  best  interprets  meanings,  establishes  facts  and  impresses 
the  eye  and  memory.  Every  picture  is  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  everlasting  truth 
of  Holy  Writ.  Events  that  have  been  imperfectly  comprehended  become  invested  with 
the  charm  of  living  reality;  and  places  that  have  seemed  far  off  are  made  familiar, 
as  though  we  ourselves  had  trod  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Canaan  with  the  prophets  and 
disciples  of  old.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  really  superb  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Books  has  an  important  mission  to  perform  in  illuminating  and  vivifying  the  Bible 
narrative  and  giving  it,  as  perhaps  never  before,  a  present,  living,  human  interest. 


They  overtake  the  children  of  Israel. 


may  serve  the  E-g^p'tianf  ?  For  it  had  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the  E-^ryp'tian§,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

13  IT  And  MS'^ef  said  unto  the  people,  *  Fear 
ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to  day : 
*  for  the  E-gyp'tian?  whom  ye  have  seen  to 
day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for 
I  ever. 

I  14  'The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye 

EXACT  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  TYPE. 
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READ  THESE  WONDERFUL  SPECIAL  OFFERS 

W  P  P  ET  D  N  A  9  refers  to  the  W 

14^"  ImOs  «  9l«.50HlbIe.  A 

Style  No.  2.  Bound  in  Full  Turkey,  limp,  J 
red  und-r  gold  edges.  Price,  to  a  new  P 
subscriber,  including  1  year’s  ff  /  OC  M 
subscription  to  The  Evangelist  A 

We  will  sell  this  Bible  to  anyone  for  m 
9a  25.  in-  to  atifi  old  nvhm-rUier  for  92.75  \ 
if  he  will  also  send  us  the  names  of  four  w 
persons  who  would  he  pleased  to  receive  m 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost.  ^ 


OFFER  No.  3 

Style  No.  3.  Bound  in  Full  Turkey,  red 
under  gold  edge^  round  comers.  Full  Di¬ 
vinity  Circuit.  Price,  to  a  new  subscriber. 
Including  1  year’s  subscription 

to  The  Evangelist . $4, 1 U 

We  will  sell  this  Illuminated  Bible  to 
anyone  for  93.75,  or  toanuold  nutmritierfiyr 
93  on  if  he  will  also  send  us  the  names  of 
four  persons  who  would  bo  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


OPPERNn  I  to  the 

mo.  I  igio.OO  Bible, 
style  No.  1.  Bound  in  flne  Milk  Cloth. 
Price,  to  a  new  subscriber,  in¬ 
cluding  1  year's  subscription  to  IE 

The  Evangelist . ^UwlD 

We  will  sell  this  Bible  to  anyone  for 
92.75,  or  to  any  old  Mihscrilier  fin-  92.25, 
provided  he  will  send  us  the  names  of  four 
persons  who  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


A  Superb  Gift  for  Any  Occasion 


BEAD  CABEFDLLY  I  Cash  in  full  must  accompany  all  orders,  with  complete  shipping  directions.  Transportation  charges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 
or,  for  50  cents  added  to  the  purchase  price  in  each  case,  we  will  deliver  the  Bible,  expressage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Bibles  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented  ;  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  price  to  any  purchaser  who  is  not  satisfied.  Sample  pages  will  be  sent  on  request,  but 
the  time  is  short,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  order  at  once.  We  guarantee  immediate  delivery  of  Bibles  ordered  now,  and  will  immediately  return  all  remit¬ 
tances  that  reach  us  too  late.  Remember,  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  Address  all  orders  to 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Satisfaction. 


When  Ferris’  Good  Sense  Corset  Waist  is  on  the  form  3K 
the  wearer  is  satisfied  she  looks  right ;  she  knows  she  3iC 
feels  right;  she  has  the  physician’s  assurance  that  she  is  JK 
JK  dressed  right  for  health.  All  who  have  worn  them  JK 
express  their  satisfaction  with 


FERRIS’ 


Good 
Sense  S 


CORSBT  WAIST. 

X  AIwajrB  superior  In  quality  aod  workmansbip.  Made  hisb  and  low 
bust,  ions  and  short  waist,  to  suit  all  flgures.  Cbildren's,  2Sc.  to  50c. 
Misses’,  SOc.  to  fl.  Ladies',  yi  to  $2.  For  sale  by  all  retailers. 
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“The  Linen  Store.” 

ANNUAL  SALE 

Hemstitched  Bed  Linen 

PILLOW  CASES. 

22^x36  inches,  at  Sl.OO,  1.25,  1.50,  2  00,  2.50,  3  00,  3.50  per  pair. 

25  x36  “  at  91.50,  1.75,  2  25,  2.75,  3.00,  4.00  per  pair. 

27  x36  “  at  11.50,  1.75,  2.00,  2.50,  3.00,  3.50,  4.50  per  pair. 

BOLSTER  CASES. 

21  x60  inches,  at  91.25,  1.50,  2.00  each. 

21  x72  “  at  91  50,  1.75,  2.00,  2.50  each. 

221.^x72  “  at  92.25,  2.76,  3.25  each. 

SHEETS  (Single  bed  size). 

93.50,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  7.50,  10.00  per  pair. 

SHEETS  (Double  bed  size). 

94.00,  5.00,  6.50,  7.50,  9.00,  10.50,  12.50,  15.00,  17.50,  20.00  per  pair. 

All  the  goods  offered  in  this  sale  are  throughout 
not  only  pure  linen,  but  also  of  Linen  Store  quality 
and  reliability. 

Send  for  booklet  describing  all  of  the  goods 
offered. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


Our  Self-Pronouncing  Combination  $6.00  Bible 


Delivered  Postpaid  to  any  New  Subscriber,  ^  Q  AO 
with  the  Evangelist  one  year,  for  only  .  .  ■  w  w 


Thti  li  th«  ObIj  Editioa 
of  Hud  Bible*  PoblUhed 
la  the  World  Showiag  the 
Elag  Jaaiei  aad  Berleed 
Tereloai  oa  the  Saaie  Page. 


It  has  all  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Helps  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible. 


Complete  Series 
of  Fifteen  New  Col¬ 
ored  Maps,  Fully 
Indexed, 

With  a  CoBcordaaee,  eoa. 
talalag  orer  40, (MM)  Befer- 
encee;  HUtory  aad  Saai- 
aiary  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible;  Historical,  Chroao- 
logical  aad  Heographical 
Tables. 


ELEGANT  PAPER,  CLEAR  PRINT,  SUBSTANTIALLY  MADE. 


Only 


$3,M  THE  Evangelist 


AND  THIS 


Beautiful  Bible 


DELIVERED  POSTPAID  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 


Address 


Subscription  Department  of  the  Evangelist, 


Only  $2.25  for  this  Bible  to  any  OLD  SUBSCRIBER  remittance  of  iil2.25  send  in  the  names  and  addresses  of  four 

- pereone  (with  their  consent)  who  would  bo  pleased  to  be<K)me 

acquainted  with  The  Evangelist,  and  we  will  mail  each  of  the  four  the  paper  for  1.1  weeks  without  cost.  The  $2.25  in  no  case  will  be  credited 
as  a  payment  on  account  of  subscription. 

THESE  OFFERS  WILL  BE  GOOD  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY. 

X.  B.— Orders  for  CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR'S  or  BIRTHDAY,  or  individual  use,  should  be  forwarded  WITHOUT  DELAY. 


Copies  of  this  Bible  can  be  seen  at  Our  Office. 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


